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• % 

The aim of t^e present volume, as of all elementary class- 

books of geograjiliy, is to give a br!,pf^af56ount of the Earth 
as the dwelling - place of mankind. The descriptions 
throughout proceed '"from the general to tlie particular. 
Chapter I. describes the general principles on which 
geography depends. Chapters II and III give the out- 
lines of physical geography, or the natural conditions of 
the Earth as a whole. The remaining chapters are 
devoted to more detailed descriptions of the continents. 
The position and natural features of each continent are 
first desciibed in simple narrative form, the mountains, 
plains, and rivers arc not enumerated in sepJff&te lists, hut 
named as tliey actually occur, thus impressing the relation 
of mountain ranges to rivei'S, and of rivers to plains. The 
races of mankind inhabiting the several continents are 
referred to, and the maiir lines of their niigrations are laid 
down , on the basis of configuration and climate. The 
naturgj ^ which each modern country occupies is 

next 'more fully described in its relation to the continent. 
Its configuration, climate, and nature’ products of com-; 
mercial value are indicated. The sal’i nt points of the 
nation’s histo;iy aro cited to explain how the struggles and 
n|jgratioiari|^ races j^tfve gradually produced the existing 
people the a^al boundaries. Then 
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follows in connected form an account of the most 
important towns with their leading characteristics. The 
connecting thread of this enumeration varies ; thus in* 
Britain it is the coal-fields, the main source of national 
wellbeing ; in France, which is exceptionally centralised, 
it is tlie almost geoiuetrical railway system} in Austria- 
Hungary, the most lieterogeneous countiy of Europe, it is 
the provinces; and so on. 

Especial prominence is thus given to the permanent 
features of topography; the extent and boundaries of 
countries, though definitely given, being presented merely 
as temporary conditions. This plan, it is believed, is 
novel. It was, therefore, imi)ossible as well as unde- 
sirable to base the work on any existing treatise. The 
sources of information consulted have been numerous, and 
care has beeu taken to verify all the facts mentioned by 
reference to authoritative writings wherever this.'ibw.^ 
practicable. Tlio topography is mainly from Sydoiw^- 
Wagner’s Mcthodische Schnl Atlas, in which the highest 
development of German cartograiihy is made available for 
school use. lieclus’s Nouvelle Qeographie Generah, and 
Stanford’s Cbmpendviiin of Geography and Travel were 
freq^uently consulted, and most of the statistics are from 
Mr. Keltic’s Stcdesmaiis Year-Book for 1889. The best 
British, American, German, French, and Swiss geographi- 
cal text-books have been referred to. Several c(Jhutries 
and most of the British colonies are described from 
official maps and reports. 

■The numerous tables of statistics are intended only 
for reference ; they are full of suggestions to the teacher, 
but it would Serve no good end to compel the scholar to 
commit them to memory. 

The author has endeavoured joining the facts down 
to date, but changes are constauhy in progress with 
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which it is advistlble that the teacher should keep pace 
by consulting geographical journals and the daily papers. 

‘ • The varieties of' type employed in the text are in- 
tended to assist the - eye in gathering .the most important 
facts. Heavy type is employed for the headings and the 
most important words in each paragj^aph, and capitals of 
that type for tlie names of independent countries and of 
colonies M'ith separate governments. Italics are em- 
ployed for synonyms, usually for quotations and for the 
names of provinces, subordinate states, or countjes. Old 
English type ^distinguishes the seats of government of 
countiies, and the ai)proximate population in thousands 
by the latest census or estimate available is added paren- 
thetically. The nam£s of other towns are printed in 
capital letters when the population exceeds 100,000; in 
small capitals when it. falls short of this number ; but 
t^(Bg$\4istinctions are only applied at the time of first 
riieiitibning. There are practically no footnotes. 

No maps are inserted, as the use of a good atlas is in 
any case essential. The importance of map-drawing can- 
not be too strongly insisted on as an exercise. Illustra- 
tions of characteristic scenes in different countries have 
been specially prepared to supplement the descriptions, 
and will, it is Iiopcjd, add both to the attractiveness and 
educational usefulness of the book. For the care with 
which the drawings have been prepared, the author is 
much indebted to the artist, Mr. It. J , Pritchett. The United 
Kingdom, for the reason assigned in the text, is only briefly 
noticed. Other countries are described in a number -of 
pages proportional, to their area or ti. iensity of their 
jiopulation. The former consideration secures more space 
for such countries as Prazil, the United States, liussia, 
and Ohina than is in small English class-books ; 

the latter gives a detaffe<^ccoun]^ of Belgium and Holland 
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quite out of proportion to their area. Each country has 
been looked at from the standpoint of a native, thus 
giving a truer conception of it than could be conveyed bj’ 
dwelJijig merely on its importance to the British nation. 

Care has been taken to write simply and, if possible, 
forcibly, to be accurate in statemepts, consistent in the 
orthography of names, and to introduce facts of as 
interesting a nature as is jjossible without losing sight of 
the serious educational aim of the whole. Infoi-mation as 
to shortcomings in these particulars will be welcomed. 

Tlie author must in conclusion tender his hearty 
thanks to the Editor, whose cai’eful revision and numerous 
suggestions have enhanced the value .and improved the 
expression of these' Images. * 


Heriot-'Watt Coi.i,eoe, KDINBrUCIl, 
May 1889. 


H. K. M. 
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PAOi: LINK 

vi 2\, for Gem' rule read Unimrselle." 

44 1 9y for 310, rend 312. 

71 19, afler on, insert thto river Avon close to. 

94 7, after IIkdfokt, wsert one of a chain for defending the frontier. 

94 10, dehfp and liis anny. 

119 8 from, foot y for it is, read until 1889 it was. 

192 11 from foot y for south-east, read south-west, 

193 1 from foot of tablCy for Lini. Mon., read Absolute. 

193 4 ,, yor Absolute, 7YYu^ Lim. Mon. 

201 20, /hr five, mrr/ seven. 

207 12 from foot, for thousands, read hundreds. 

211 J rom fuot y after (Queensland, imert except that the members of the 

Tjcgislative Council are elected by the well-to-do people of the 
(iolony, and those of the Legislative Assembly by all the 
grown men. 

213 Vi, for most, read much. 

213 8 from foot, for ‘ ‘ (Jooramj, read ‘ ‘ Coorovrf. ” / 

214 3, (U'ter rcisonrce, insert next to avooI, 

214 15|- lylJrr of, i/Lsr/V some of. 

214 J7, b//cr legislature, insert as in Victoria. 

225 ' 1, after only, insert native. 

256 18, after however, insert had jireviously. 

257 2, add a new star and stripe are added for each State admitted into 

»’-.tlie ilnion. 

260' after eive, insert amongst. 

262 10 from, foot, aftelr^wWt on, insert Manhattan Island, the extremity of. 

,266 6 Mobile, inseH Biiiminoiiam in the north of 

\Cfma is a centre of coal and iron fields ; the name sug- 
^g^ts its manufactures. 
after whole, insert business part of tlie. 
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li(>9 19, ami another finislied in 1888, which is 4 miles long. 

278 7ffsf finr, iUh'lv, territoiy. 

274 9, yJ//’ tciriforios, rvutt territory. 

271 in, /if^r Moiitaiio, rcn^l State of Montana. 

275 'A from fo(tt , for territory, mo/ State. 

279 from foot ^ tIrUio from A lino |){i.s.ses to from sea to sea. 

801 17, //o/r, tlie houiK^'iries of Ecuador were altered and the area 

K'diiced in 1S89. 

807 VI from foot, for Ar joyAU As r n oil Antofagas iw. 

807 W from foot , for CoiMAi’.A, m/r/ CoriAro. 

807 ^frovi Joot, .s//./y.s//7///r - - liA Smkkna with the adjacent .seai>ort of 

C(nii:iMiio in 80® S., niaik the division. 

808 for Ciin.noNt' m/^/ Ciiii.nAN. 

815 o from foot, for Ein|)ire, rrml United State's * «//// of ter Brazil, 
insert long. 

817 ^0 Jrom foot, notr ^In 18S9 the Emperor was hanihlied and a 

iv]iiil)lie declared. • 

828 5, (fftrr south, insert Alouni Knvvonzori dist'overed by Slanh'y, east 

of Albert N^’an/a, also cxeeeils 18,000 in beigbt. 

829 V\ fro}n foot, utht -TIhj Albert Nyaiiza r(‘e(‘ives the Si‘niliki river 

from the Albert-E<l\vard Nyaiiza (formerly called Muta Nzige) 
OJi the .south. Ikdli lakes lie in the hollow of a grcsit eleft 
running from the Nile to the Zambesi, and occupied also by 
Ijakcs Tanganyika and Nyassa. 

8tl 5, (lild and brought him liaek to the East Coast in Novouibcr 1889. 
844 7, after Abyssinia, insert taken under Italian ]u-otectioii in 1889. 

810 4, after and, insert is being opened up to coiuiiiuree by the lnij»erial 

British East African Company from the iine harbour of 
Mombasa. 

840 4, (ffter it, insert is. 

810 5, delete in name at least, 

810 15, after Delgado, insert — This .strip of land was ceded to the British 

and Cermaii East African Companies in 1889. • 

851 2, ffter LKoroij^vir.T.K, insert on Stanley Bool. 

851 S, add — The number of stations held by the State varies from time 
to time on account of the hostility of slave-raiding Arabs and 
savage natives. 

Xi froni foot, for Bcrge, read Bergen, and so throntjhout. 

6, for we.st, read east. 
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CHAPTER T 


• aEoauAPHY in gsneral 

1. The weird Q-eography means the description of the Eartli. 
This would include an aedbunt of the position and motions of the 
Kartli amongst the other bodies of the universe, of the form, size, 
and materials of our world, the liistory of those changes in past 
ages wliich liave brought about the p^resent condition of land 
and .sea, and finally the form of land and sea, mountain and 
valley, with their various climates, and the animals and plants 
which live in them. But the huime Geography means less and 
more than this. Less, because it only includes the description 
of the surface of the Earth, and that in its present state, leaving 
to astronomy the description of the world as part of tlje universe, 
to geology the study of the materials and history of our planet, 
to meteorology the laws of climate, and to biology the descrip- 
tion of plants and animals. More, because it takes notice not 
only of natural divi.sions and varieties, but of differences made 
by men which are often invisible yet quite real. Such are the 
boundaries of the separate countries which are inhabited by 
various jicoples, the way in which the inliabitants live and use 

‘Itlie natural productions of the country, the Towns they build, 
^aiiid the position of the roads, railways, and /ater-ways, which 
serve as means of communication between them, 

2. To understand geography properly, it is necessary to know 

something of the^'^uses which haye>||BKS^o the present arrange- 
ment^ of land and water, the kiiid3X)f and the distribution 
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of animals, an well as something of the actual things themselves. 
This kind of i)reliminary knowledge is called Physical Geo- 
graphy, and is treated of in separate books, a very clear and 
interesting one being Geikie’s “Elementary Lessons in Physical 
(}cogra2)hy.” Something should bo known also of the causes 
which led to the movements of mankind, and the wars which 
were necessary to forhi and change the position and size of 
countries : this kind of ijrcliminary knowledge is History, and, 
like the other, must be studied in special text-books. But both 
of these branches — the history of the Earth with its animals and 
• i>lants, and the history of the human race — are from the point 
of view of geography valuable only in explaining how the dry 
land has come to be what and where it is, and how countries 
have acquired their present limits. The continents and islands 
as the dwelling-place of men, and the *occans as affording com- 
munication between them, are the main subjects of geograjJiy. 

3 . ' The different ways of looking at the Earth’s surface and 
describing it liave received special names. 

Political Geography describes the regions of the Eartli 
with regard to the countries actually occupying them, the posi- 
tion of towns and the modes of government of the i>eople. It is 
liable to more changes than physical gcograi^hy. For instance, 
although there is no change in the land that once was called the 
Kingdom of Poland, now one portion is called Russia, another 
Austria, and a third Germany. Similarly the region between the 
Rhine and the Bay of Biscay is the same now as it was thirty 
years ago ; but there is now no Emi)ire of France, the ground is 
occujned by the French Rejmblic and a 2:>ortion of tlfb German 
Empire. 

Commercial Geography, or a description of the countries 
of the world with resi)ect to the discovery, production, transport, 
and exchange of useful things, is subject to still more rapid and 
uncertain changes, though both the nature of the regions and 
the boundaries of the countries remain the same. 

General Geography is the description of the Earth’s 
surface giving some attention to all these features, but not enter- 
ing into the minute details of any. 
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4. The basis of geography is an accurate knowledge of the 
form of the land and water surface of the globe in their infinite 
Varieties of plain, mountain, and valley, river, lake, and sea, 
town and nation. This study, to which the name topography 
should properly be given, is often called geography, and that is 
why geography is supposQ^ l>y many people to be only a dry 
catalogue of caijes, rivers, boundaries, affd famous towns. But 
it really includes these only as the skeleton on which a body of 
the greatest variety, beauty, and interest is built up. 

6. Historical G-eography. — ^The earliest races of men who 
2)aid attention to the topograjdiy of the \^rld first described, 
their own surroundings, and gradually explored to greater and 
greater distances, gathering, as time went on, a fuller and truer 
idea of the form and arrangement of the world, and the way 
of getting from one pladfe to another. Their means of measure- 
ment were very poor at first, and their attempts to describe posi- 
tions so unsatisfactory that many volumes have since been written 
all in vain to i>rove where some of the places they described 
most carefully really are, 

0. Ocograiohical cxjiloration must thus have started from 
more than one centre, and when we speak of China or America 
being unknown 2000 years ago, we merely mean th4t^he people 
living about the Mediterranean, from whom we have got all our 
history and most of our ways of thinking, did not know about 
them at that time. At the beginning of written" history the 
Mediterranean Sea, with the lands bordering it, was well known, 
and had been described by men who had visited all parts of it, 

. Annies iftid merchants found their way into the interior of the 
three continents of Euroi^c, Asia, and Africa, and kei)t a record 
of the number of days taken in the journey between important 
places. Galleys with sails and oars ciept out between the 
‘‘Pillars of Hercules,” as the two oppos'*^ headlands at the 
entrance of the Mediterranean Sea were called, and steered 
northward close along the coast to the British Islands and the 
Baltic Sea, gradually finding out about those distant lands and 
their barbarousJnhabitants. It was not until 400 years ago that 
the coast of Africa was traced out to its j^st southerly limit by 
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adventurous Portuguese sailors, and a sea-road discovered to 
India from Europe. At the same time, in consequence of im- 
proving knowledge of the size and shape of the Earth, the bravtf 
Italian Columbus reached America ; and in a century or so more 
the main work of the great sea-explorers or circumnavigators ” 
was finished, for the position of all Ahe continents and oceans, 
and the way from one ?o the otWr, had been found out. Even 
yet, however, the exact position of many places on the Earth^s 
surface has not been quite decided, although the way to do it is 
now perfectly well known. 

• 7, Position on tlie Bartb. — In order to understand how 

we can describe where places are situated on* the Earth, we 
must remember that the Earth is a great ball turning on its axis 
and travelling round tlio sun. To one^s first thought it would 
seem easier to measure distances and lix positions on a globe 
at rest than on one that is always spinning and whirling through 
space ;* but this is not the case. The spinning or rotation, which 
is always in the same direction, gives the Earth a kind of two- 
endedness, (failed polarity. A toji si)inning steadily turns about 
a central line, or what is called an axis of rotation, one end or 
pole of which is the point it balances on, the other the centre 
of its uppM, surface ; and can speak of any point on the top 
as being so many inches or millimetres from either end or pole. 
Similarly the position of any place on tlie Eartli’s surface can be 
spoken of so many miles or degrees from either pole. When 
anything is spinning rapidly, the direction of its axis cannot be 
easily changed. The axis of the Earth consequently alw^s points^ 
in the same direction. It so happens that one pole points very.: 
nearly to a bright star, which is therefore called the pole-star. 
.!This star appears in the same part of the sky all night long, 
rat ^ell the other stars, and likewise the sun and the moon, 
seem to go round the Earth in circles, of which the pole-star is 
the centre. This motion of the stars is lil^ the apparent motion 
of a railway stati(5h when o^e looks out of a gently starting train. 
The heavenly bodies appe^ fee move only becai^ our own motion 
is so uniform and steady thairwe never feel it. The pole of the 
Earth ‘\yhich points .jj^^^this central^ star is called. nortb. 
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pole, and the half of the world from which the pole-star is Tisible 
at night is called the northern hemisphere. If an explorer 
grere able to struggle through the ice to the north pole of the 
Earth he would see the j>ole-star in the zenith or right overhead. 
A traveller standing midway between the two poles sees the 
pole-star just on the northern horizon. The line round the 
world winch is midway between the poles is called the equator, 
since it divides the Earth into two which are con- 

veniLiitly termed the northern and southern hemispheres or 
lialf-balls. Any one*'Calf-way between the north pole and the 
equator secs the ]jolo-8tar half-way between^the horizon and the 
zenith, and in ^act the altitude of pole-star its height 
in the sk^) depends only on the position on Jbhe Earth’s surface 
from which it is viewed. Thus, if we measure the distance on 
the quadrant (or quarterf^^rle) of the sky from the horizon to the 
pole-star, the very same figure gives our own relative position on 
tlie quadrant of the Earth’s surface between the equator and the 
north pole. This is called the latitude, as the old dwellers by the 
Mediterranean Sea who fust used the word, kney a far greater 
distance from cast to west than from north to south, and so 
callc<l the former longitude or length, and the latter UitUude 
or breadth. Latitude is measured, in degrees, thenebeing 90* 
between the equator and the pole. "As the pole-star Sraot visible 
in the da jr time nor at any time south of the equator, it is ufore 
convenient in practice to measure the altitude of the sun at noon, 
when it is highest in the sky, and ihefi to find from i!he N<mtic<d 
Almanac^ which has been prejmred by astronomers for that 
p)irj>ose,»tho angular distance* ol the sun from the pole of the 
hea\ ens. The altitude of tlie i>ole, and consequently tlie latitude 
of the place, is thus measured indirectly but quite accurately; 
and this is done eveiy day in all ships making ocean voyaged 
order to find their exact position. 

8. Latitude is measured in degrees iccause altitude is 
measured in degrees by the sextant (ai\ instrument in the form 
of the sixt^ peaf of a circle, made, for the purpose), and it is 
reckoned from ite equator north^^d sdhth. Thus it happens 
that the lati||nde of all places nearme ^jg^ator is expressed by a 
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low figure, and these are often spoken of as in low latitude, 
while places near the poles where the latitude is expressed by a 
high figure (something approaching 90”) are said to be in hig}^ 
latitudes. It is necessary in giving the latitude of any place 
to say whether it is in the northern or southern hemisphere, and 
this is expressed by a letter after , the figures ; for instance, forty- 
five degrees north of thfj equator is written as 45” N. ; and forty- 
five degrees south of the equator as 45” S. ^ 

9. Longitude. — It is evident that the latitude is not 
enough to tell where a place is on the'^Earth's surface; for 

^ when we speak of place as in 50” N. lat., wo only fix it in 
one direction ; certainly it can lie no farther north or south, but 
it may lie to thq right hand or the left, ue, to the east or the 
west, or may even be moving in either direction. The circles of 
latitude are called parallels, because they are parallel to the 
equator. The rotation of the Earth, 'which gives it polarity, and 
so supplies us with fixed points for reckoning latitude, also 
enables us to fix the position of any place in its parallel. The 
Earth turns rotind always in the same way ; the side towards 
which it turns is called the east, a word meaning datm, because 
the sun appears to rise there every morning, and the side from 
which it turns the west, a yrord meaning rest, because tlie sun 
seems to ^o to bed there every night. Looking to the north 
the east is always on one’s right hand, and the west on the left. 
The words east and west can only be used of one place in rela- 
tion to another on the Earth’s surface ; there is nothing like an 
cast or a west pole, and so there is no natural point or line fro^ 
which to measure the longitude of any i)lace, that fe, ita -Srs- 
tance east or west of any other place. 

10. Time. — The Earth turns round on its axis once in 

twenty-four hours, and so every part of it comes directly oppo- 
site the sun once in the day, and the time when this position is 
reached, and when the sun appears highest in the sky, is called 
noon or twelve o’clock. As it is noon at the same moment at all 
plwes which lie in a direbj; i^th and Isouth Ime, this north and 
south line is called the or mid-day and the longi- 

tude of a place is red^e<l b^ the meridian^ lie tha jatitude is 
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by the parallel passing through it. Since the Earth turns from 
west to east with a velocity of 360^*, that is^ a whole circle, in 
4wenty-four nours, or 15® in one hour, or 1* in four minutes, a 
place which has its noon one hour before another lies IS'’ east of 
the latter. To find the longitude of difierent places on the surface 
of the Earth, it is^ticcessary to fix a aero or starting-line to count 
from, and to know what o'clock it is there. Every nation once 
used a meridian t>f its pwn for reckoning longitude — the Ameri- 
cans used that of Washington, the Germans tliat of Berlin or of 
Ferro (one of the Caffary Islands), and the French that of Paris. 
All civilised nations, cxc^t the French, now employ the meridian 
passing through Greenwich Observatory, as 0" of longitude. If* 
an o})server at any part of the world has a chronometer, or very 
accurate watch, keejnng Greenwich time, he can tell his longi- 
tude by noting the jiassago of the sun over the meridian, that 
is, the exact time of noon when the sun reaches the highest 
point in its daily path. Suppose this to bo at seven o'clock in 
the morning by the Greenwich chronometer, this means that it 
will not be noon at (beenwich for five hours yet; and as the 
Earth rotates from west to east, five hours must elapse before 
Grceimich is brought directly under the sun, therefore this 
place mu^t be 5 x 15° = 75® east of Greenwich. 

11. Hy means of the latitude and longitude of any place, 
one can describe its ])ositioii on the Earth's surface with accu- 
racy. Thus, although a wliole circle of the Earth has the latitude 
SO® N., and a half circle of tlie Eartlx crossing it at right angles 
^las the longitude 10® E., only one point in the world, that where 
the tw<f lines intersect, has the position of 50® N. and 10® Ej 
D egrees (®) of circular measure are divided into 60 minutes ('), 
which are in turn divided into 60 seconds ("). A minute of lati- 
tude is a sea mile or nautical mile, a second of latitude is 100 
feet. There are 69*19 British miles in degree of latitude. 

It is at once evident from the of the Eartb that 
degrees of longitude differ greatly in length, being nearly equal 
to those of' latitude at the eq^ator^>j^id diminishing to nothing 
at all at the A point ^inile from the pple^ for 

instance^.j^e^K^enty-four houf^ta ai^mpjtish its journey of 
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3 miles, so tliat each degree is 45 feet iu length in that latitude, 
Avhile a jioint near the equator travels 24,000 miles in the same 
time, and the degree, or 360th part of its circuit, is 69 miles. ^ 


Tahli: of Length of Dugueb of Lonoitupe. 


Latitude 

IlUes in 1* long. 

J4ititude. 

UilM in 1* lull.; 

0“ 

60 

^ 60“ 

44 \ 

10 

« 68 

60 

34i 

20 

65 , 

70 

23i 

30 

60 

80 , 

12 

40 

53 

00 ' 

0 


12. Effects of Inclined Axis. — The axis oi the Earth 
* is not perpendicular to the plane in which the planet revolves 
round the sun (the plane of the Ecliptic), but is inclined 
to it at an angle that lemains the same, so that each 2>ole is on 
the whole tinned towards the sun during half of its annual 
revolution, and away from it during the other half. This pro 
duces seasons, and also differences in the lengtli of jlays and 
nights in different latitudes. The inclination of the Eaith’s 
axis is 1^3]® from the perpendicular, so that when the north iiolo 
inclines towards the sun (June 20), the rays of light and heat fall 
23^ beyond the pole; and as the Eaith rotates, all the region 
less than 23J” from the pole, that is, in latitudes higher than 
66 N., remains in light, and there is no night. The border of 

this area of daylight for twenty four hours on midsummer day is 
called the Arctic Circle (from the Greek woul a7rtoSf meaning 
because the stars in the constellation of the Great Bear are 
the most conspicuous w ithin it). At this time the south pole is 
of course turned from the sun to the same extent, and no light 
at all falls on the region south of 66^ S., this limit being called 
the Antarctic Circle. The sun shines straight down on all 
places 23J'’ north of the equator, and this circle of vertical sun 
on the northern midsummer day is called the tropic of Cancer, 
because when omit the sun appears in the constellation of Cancer 
or the Crab^and t^rns (Greek troj^aSf a turning) to go south again 
after touching iVi it Js the farthest north limit wliere a vertical 
sun exp«epes|cs4- 4l^{fhe Earth whee^ on its orbit it 

on 20, where neithef pole is inclined 
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towards or from the sun. At this date the sun shines overhead 
on the equator, and day and night continue for twelve hours 
e^h over the entire A^orld. This period is spoken of as the 
autumnal equinox^ a Latin word meaning equal nighty because 
day and night are equal everywhere. - liST three months more 
the south pole is dli*ec)ied to'^^ds the. eun (December 21), and 
all places within the antarctic circle haw daylight for twenty- 
four hours on the northern mid-winter day, w'hile all within the 
arctic circle are in to^ darkness at the same time. The sun 
ap2>ears vertiral at places 23^^ soUl^of the equator^ a line known 
as the tropic of Capricorn, since the sun is then among the 
stars of the con^ellation of Capricorn or the Goat, and this is 
the liighcst soutli latitude for a vertical s^n. By March 21 the 
poles are again neither inclined towards nor from the sun, which 
once more shines verticaHy on the equator, and day and night 
are equally shared by all the world. 

13. Whe^ the sun is vertical the heat and light pouicd down 

on the Earth’s^ surface are the greatest possible, but the lower in 
the sky the sun appears and tlie more obliquely the rays reach 
the Earth the less is the heating effect, jjartly because the rays 
are spread o\er a much wider area, i)aitly because they pass 
through much moie of the atmosphere which absorbs them. In 
consequence of this the warm season or summer occurs when the 
sun shines highest in the sky, that is, in June in the northern, 
and in December in the southern hemisphere; the cold season 
or winter occurs when the sun is lowest, December in the north^n 
hemisphere, June in the southeiii. i 

14. Fiom the i elation of the different parts of the Earth to 
the sun the surface has been divided into five zones of climate : 
(1) tlio torrid zone extending 23y north, and the same distance 
south of the equator, t.e, between the trop'^s. Within the torrid 


zone the sun is overhead at e\ery })lace ‘ e in the year; (2) 
the two temperate zones in which the scur^ is either ovjdK ' 
head at noon or under the horizon for 'Iwenif jjbur" 
time ; they atrei^ch from the tropic^ 
circles respectit^^j^j, (3) the two 


and antarctic i^ircfes ; here all plai 

if' ^ 
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the year when the sun is twenty-four hours above the horizon, 
and one when it is twenty-four hours beneath it. 

16. Direction. — ^When the sun or the stars are invisible 
it is necessary to have some other means for finding the direction. 
For thousands of ySars nay^tion and geographical discovery 
were kept back b^ause eiSiiors ^eul ho way of keeping to a 
steady course in cloudy weather. The comjjass was invented in 
the thirteenth century after tfie diBoavery that a i>iece of steel 
rubbed with a lodestone pointed north aUtd south when balanced 
so that it could easily turn. The Mariner’s Compass consists 
of one, two, or more magnetic needles fixed to a card which is 
balanced on a fine point, and the brass bowl containing it hung 
on gimbals, an arrangement by which it remains level and 
steady, however much the ship may toss about. The card is 
marked with 32 “ points,” each of which has its name ; four of 
tliese — North, East, South, and West — are called cardinal or 
chief points, and are i^laced OO** apart. Each i)oint is divided into 
ciuarters, but it is becoming usual to count the spax^e between the 
cardinal points in degrees. Thus instead of North-east (N.E.) 
the direction is called North 45° East (N. 45® E.), and instead 
of the clumsy expression which the common sailor understands, 
West hy nooi'th quarter north nmilierly^ the more precise name of 
W. 15“ N. is applied. The magnetic needle points not to the 
north pole of the Earth but to a jjoint near it called the mag- 
netic pole^ and consequently in most parts of the world a correc- 
tion must be made for this variation. Thus at present (1889) 
.a compass needle points N. 1GJ° W. in tlic south-east of England 
and N. 24° W. in the north-west of Ireland. OverHlie whole 
Atlantic and most of the Indian Ocean the deviation of the 
magnetic needle is to the west of true north, while over the 
Pacific and the eastern part of the Indian Ocean it is to the 
oast of true north, and along the dividing lines between those 
two areas the compass points coirectly. 

16. PiotUires or Maps may be used to show the ix>sition 
and nature of places on diajBurface of the Earth. A picture of 
a piece, of country biin|pB tiM form of tlie Jhills, the position of 

woods and streainbtfi^ of houses vividly befiice.the mind, 
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but that is all. A map of the same district conveys very little in- 
formation to a passing glance, but when examined carefully it tells 
a great deal more than any picture. In the map the places are set 
down in their true positions, so that the distances between them can 
be measured on the paper, and when we know the scale the dis- 
tances of the real places from each other can be found at once. 

17. The Diffloulty witfi Maps. — As map on the scale of 
1 :10,560, or 6 inches to the mile, wpuld, if magnified 10,660 times 
every way, form a carpet exactly fitting the region it depicts, if 
that region were a level plain, and every house and tree would 
stand upon the space marked out on the magnified map as belong- 
ing to it. But i£ there is a gently sloping hilf in such a district 
the map-carpet would not lie smoothly, and would, in fact, need 
to be laid under the hill ; then if we imagine the hill transparent, 
the vaiious places on the elopes would stand above the sketch of 
them on the map. The world is a ball, consequently if wc rei>re- 
sent a large 2 )art of its surface on a map, say on the scale of 
1.20,000,000, that ma^) magnified 20,000,000 times would form 
a very bacllj -fitting carpet iinlecd. It is necessary to use some 
artifice to make a map on a fiat suiface represent part of a sx)hcre 
accurately. Such an airangement is called a projection. 

18. Map Projections. — For sailors, who wish td know the 
direction between one i^lacc and another, ma^^s of the world are 
made on what is called Mercator’s Projection, after an old 
geograi)her whose Latin name was Mercator. They show the 
land and sea as they would a 2 >pear if the Earth were transparent, 
and a i)owerful light at the centio threw shadows of the contin- 
ents upoif a great sheet of paper wraj^ped round the world, 
touching along the equator. Places on the equator are shown of 
their proper size, those near the jicles are far too big, although 
the shape of any small portion is righ . The peninsula of 
Greenland, for example^ appears on a Mercal 3 map to be larger 
than South America, though it jis really sinali«3r than India. 

Another way of making a map, which is uraally more con- 
venient to use, is on what is knowse^ the,OQQ}d 
In this there is mnch less distortkm ^ 
is some chl^Age of shape. Maps 
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exactly correct so far as area is concerned, but the form of the 
land is greatly distorted. The whole question of map-mal£ing 
and map-reading is so important that a special volume is devoted 
to it, and this must be consuUfd for particulars. 

Parallels of latitude wd jneridians of longitude are always 
represented on ill ordcff thoJij^laces may be readily found, 

indeed it is by these of latittum and longitude that flic maps 
are made in the first place ; but these parallels and meridians 
are not real marks on t]^e surface. Sailors sometimes play tricks 
on ignorant passengers^ in the tropics by letting them see the 
equator through a telescope, but the black line that seems to 
traverse the ocean from west to east is merely a bit of thread 
fastened across one of the lenses. 

19. Uses of Maps. — Maps are made to show the outline of 
parts of the world, the rivers, hikes^ roads, and positions of 
towns, but much more than this can be represented. By means 
of shading or contour lines, that is, lines passing through all 
places at the same height above or below sea-level, maps can 
show the position and steepness of mountains and table-lands. 
In the same way any natural condition which is different in 
different parts of the world can be laid down on maps, such, for 
instance, as the kind of rocks, the boundaries of countries, the 
rainfall, the temperature, the limits of different kinds of plants 
and animals, the density of population, and many other things. 

In studying geography maps of two kinds arc absolutely 
necessary — one a j^hysical map showing the heights and hollows 
of the land, the mountains, high plains, low plains, valleys, rivers, 
lakes, and other topographical features ; tlie other tl political 
map, showing the larger boundaries, such as those of countries, 
the small divisions into states, provinces, or counties, the position 
of all important towns, roads, and railway linos. Geography 
becomes very interesting when the proper use is made of maps, 
for from a good map one can after a little practice call up a sort 
of picture of the place to the mind’e-eye, and the descriptions 
of tKd text-book may then be used to fill in this picture, and so 
ahnost idea of the country such ad^might if the 

learher had actually visi^d and travelled over it \ ^ ' 
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20. The Earl:h is a greQ.t ball a lltU^iess^than 8000 miles, 
or rather more than 500,000,000 inches in diameter. ^It is often 
.said to be a sphere, but a sphere is a mathematical figure every 
point on the surface of wWch is equally distant from the centre. 
In the case of the Earth, however, the distance from cither jiole 
to the centre is 13 miles less than from the equator to the centre. 
Hence the form of our planet is more correctly spoken of as an 
oblate spheroid, that is, a flattened sphere-like body. But not 
only is it flattened at the poles, its equator is not a perfect circle 
A\ith every jjoint on it ecpiidistont from the centre. Sumatra 
and Ecuador, for instance, are believed to be 1 mile nearer the 
centre of the Earth than the west coast of Africa or the central 
Pacific Ocean, Moreover, the surface of the Earth is covered 
witli irregular elevations rising into continents and mountain 
laiiges, and with depressions that sink to form the ocean basins. 
As all mathematical figures are j^erfectly smooth, it is therefore 
moio accufate to call the shape of the Earth that of a ball than 
a sphere or spheroid. Yet the form of our planet is so like a 
sphere that in any model small enough to be seen as a whole 
the irregularity could not be detected by th ' eye or touch, for the 
polar diameter is only ^J^th shorter than o equatorial, while 
the highest mountain is'only Earth's diameter. 


The circumference of the Earth at the equator is the longest 
distance that pan be tiraveraed on the planet in a dir|^.|ini^. 
and it meenuiEes a'^tittle less than 95,000 niiles/|Hi^||j^^ 
than 40, 6^/6 kilometres. ' ^ " 
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21. Natural Divisions of the Earth. — TKe Earth is really 
composed of three distinct parts, lying on the whole one over 
another like tlie coats of an onion. First, there is the litl^> 
sphere, the stony globe or solid central mass whiohlnakes up 
most of it. If 4he lithosphere were an exact sphere it would 
measure very nearly 7Sfl6 miles in diameter. Then there is 
the liquid enveloj^e fomitng the oceans^ called whole the 
hydrosphere, which, if uniformly spread; would entirely cover 
the smoothed down litlidi^here to a depth of 2 miles. Outside 
all there is a light laye^of gas, the atmosphere, of which the 
depth, or height as it, is usually called because we live at the 
bottom of it, cannot ,be exactly measured, bu^, is calculated at 
100 miles. The lithosphere is ridged up in some places and sunk 
down in others in such a way that the hydrosphere is all con- 
tained in the hollows, and leaves the heights dry. In this way 
the surface of the Earth under the atmosphere U divided into 
land and sea. 

22. The Barth’s Surface. — The whole surface of the 
Earth has an area of 197,000,000 square miles, of which only 
55,000,000 arc land, including in this estimate some parts of 
the antarctic regions that have never yet been explored. Thus 
it a 2 }pears that fully 72 per cent of surface is covered by water, 
while only 28 per cent, or a little more than a quarter, is occu- 
pied by dry land. The variety of the land surface in different 
places is of such importance to the 2 )eoplc living ui^on it, that 
the greater part of this book, like most books on geography, is 
devoted to the descrix^tion of the land. 

Great diversity is found in the height and form, or Vo use one 
word expressing both of these fe^ures, the configuration of the 
land, and similar differences also occur in the bed of the oceans. 
The heights of nearly all the great mountains and most of the 
inhabited lands of the world have been measured, and in recent 
years many thousand soundings have been made in all the 
oceans, especially near shore. 

23. Heights and Daptba, — ^The dry land, which occupies . 
five-sixteenths of the surface, Tises to an aveit^ height of 200*0 
leet above sea-level ; that is to say, if all the mountains and high 
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plains were leveled down to the height of 2000 feet, the material 
quarried from them \vould fill all the valleys and cover all the 
low plains up to the same height* The oceans cover an area of 
about eleven-sixtecntlie of the whole surface of the planet^ their 
average dei)th beneath sea-level is 16,000 feet- or 3 miles, and 
the configuration of their floor ^ seems to be more uniform than 
that of the land. The illume of wateir ik the oceans is about 
fourteen times as great as the volume of land rising above the 
sea-level. 

24 . Structure of the Land. — The land consists of various 
kinds of rocks, mdst of which were fom^ed out of sand, mud, 
or gravel traii’^pprted from the land and spread out on the 
shallower jiarts of the sea-bed. Among those rocks are beds of 
limestone full of shells, corals, and other sea-crcatures. It is 
thus evident that what is* now dry land has formerly lain under 
the sea, and has been upraised into its 2 >resent position. Other 
rocks have risen at various times in a molten state from the 
interior of the Earth; as still hap 2 )ens during crui>tions of vol- 
canoes. Hence we see that the materials ol the dry land have 
gradually come to their 2 )resent shai)e and 2>osition after many 
changes. The cool outer i^art of the lithos 2 Jlicre is called its 
crust The interior, whether solid or liquid, must be intensely 
hot. But it is slowly cooling, and as a consequence of the loss 
of heat is gradually contracting in bulk. This contraction prob- 
ably shows itself in the irregular wrinkling of the surface of 
the crust, the ridges rising into continents and chains of mouur 
tains, while the depressions form the basins of the oceans. 

25. ITistributioii of the XiaiZid. — The lithosphere prefects 
above the hydros 2 )here mainl|: in the northern half of the Barth. 

If a terrestrial globe be placed so that tbo south of England 
is uppermost, the eye looking directly do^ m on it will see seven- 
eighths of the land at once, and only i ".bird of the sea; 
this hemisphere, in fact, contains almost u- much land as sea. 
At a distance of about a thousand miles from the north pole 
^lere is a ring of land broken b^ one very narrow opening, 
ah(l by one niuch wider nearly opposite it. The^tefi^gp^ilDgii 
widen towards the south, the nafrower into Padtfic / 
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Ocean, the wider into the Atlantic, both of whffeh extend south- 
ward to meet the great Southern Ocean. Thus the land of the 
Earth is divided into two vast islands ; the greater one lying^to 
the cast of the Atlantic, and known aa the Old Worlds the 
smaller lying to the west of the Atlantic, and called the Keiv 
World. 

Speaking generalljr, both the Old ftnd the New World are 
widest at the north, and taper southward. The e<iuator only 
crosses land for one-sixth of its course, and the parallel of 57“ 
in the southern hemisphere touches no land at all. An ii regular 
triangle with the apex pointing southward is the common form 
taken by the land*' of the globe, and is lepeated again and again, 
on a great and on a small scale. From the northern cleft land- 
ring North America tapers south-south-eastw’^aid, forming at 
its southern extremity two nairow south -pointing peninsulas, 
between which an isthmus unites it to South Amciica. The 
latter is also wde at the noithein end, and tapeis to a point 
at the south-south-east, the extieine tip foiming a labyrinth of 
islands and rocky channels which pioject beyond 55“ S. lat. 
The mass of the Old World luns south-eastward from the half 
of the northern land-ring east of the Atlantic, and terminates 
in several great triangles pointing to the south, Africa on the 
west, Asia and Australia on the cast. Diy land does not extend 
between Asia and Australia, but the connection is shown by the 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago which lise fioin a great bank 
in the sea. 

26. The plan of the Earth is thus a cleft ciicle of land 

round the north pole, with two arms reaching scuthwUrd, oppo- 
site ^ch other, embracing the globe. One aim consists of the 
two Americas, the other of Asia (the eastern and larger portion 
of Eurasia) and Australia. If this weie all, there would bo two 
narrowing continents dividing two widening oceans ; but the 
great continent of Africa and Europe (tlie western and smaller 
part of Eurasia) form a thick midway between them, 

pushing southward also, quitaCwrej^esented by lanlj^i^tlie 
other side of the globe* 

27 . the OontiuaritA — the 
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western part of Eurasia, resembles North America on the opposite 
side of the Atlantic, Norway corresponding to Labrador, the 
Baltic Sea to Hudson Bay, Great Britain to Newfoundland, 
Spain to Florida, and the Mediterranean to the Caribbean Sea 
and Gulf of Mexico. The resemblance extends farther south, for 
Africa is like South America in form, haying smooth coastlines 
without bays or peniif^ulas, and each tikver&ed by two great 
rivers flowing into the Atlantic Basin.^ As Europe and Africa 
on the cast and the Americas on the west run southward en- 
dowing the Atlantic Ocean by similar coasts, so Africa and 
Australia, also with similar coasts, mark the ligiits of the Indian 
Ocean, Austialiar having tlie same relation to Asia thalr Africa 
has to Kill ope, or South America to North America. A group 
of laige islands usually lies off the east coast of southern -point- 
ing land. North America* has the West Indies, South America 
has the Falkland Islands, Afiica has Madagascar, India has 
Coyloii, Asia has the Eastern Archipelago, and Australia has 
New Zealand. This iudicatcb the natural extension of the great 
land masses eastward as well as southward. Great Britain, 
Ireland, and Sicily are the only instances of large islands lying 
to the west of the nearest continental land. The southermno^t^ 
points of the three great continental arms lie on a cir^e, and 
although the cause of this arrangement and spacing is quite 
unknown, it is interesting to note that Africa, South America, 
Australia, and Afiica, going round the world in a Avosterly direc- 
tion, are separated by distances in the ratio of 7, 8, and d, as 
measured on this circle. 

The cSastlines of continents or islands are never straight, 
they are always flowing curves. This is j>articularly apparent in 
the shoreline of the Pacifle and Indian Oceans, where the curves 
are parts of largo circles. 

218. The surfaxse pf the oontinent.^ s v^ry irregulai|^^ * 
descending in one or two places below the level of the sea to 
fozm^anbk ^labs or de«grlriib^ often extendi^ in wide, low 
swSula|g; up t6%ri#tai!e4)^s or highi^iains, and less 

frequent^ rising' alM^tly into tow^^ jqaaases, ctit by 

narrow vidle^ T)ie ^ 9 n;^paratiug two land facing 

c 
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in different directions is a watershed^ from which streams flow 
down the opposite slopes to fall into distant seas. Great 
mountain syatems, forming long ridges or masses of high 
land, arc arranged in definite order, following as a rule the direc- 
tion of the continent on which they stand. In the Old World 
the mountains form ranges, generally running cast and west, 
though rarely in straight lines. From these the land slopes 
gently to the north in long, nearly level plains, and falls off 
abruptly towards the south in a short, steep descent. 

The line of highest land is sometimes termed the axis of a 
continent, as it rpns parallel to the line which divides the land 
longwise into two eqjual parts. The wide northern part of 
Africa resembles Eurasia in having mountain ranges which run 
east and west, but farther south the terraced high plains of the 
interior run more nearly north and *south, and the mountain 
ranges follow the same direction. The western land-slope is the 
larger. America is distinguished by the north and south arrange- 
ment of its high lands and mountains. The chief ranges and 
watershed keep close to the west coast, with a very short and 
stee]) descent to the Pacific, and a long gradual slope to the 
Atlantic, Thus, besides the resemblance in outline between the 
opposite continental shores of the Atlantic, there is a common 
.(Jipof the land towards this ocean on both sides, and it so hap- 
pens that although the Atlantic contains only about one-fifth of 
the water surface it receives the rivers flowing from half the 
land surface of the globe. 

29. A drainage area is a group of river basins draining 
into the same ocean or inland depression. 

/ 

Huainagb Areas. 


To Square miles. 

Atlantic Ocean . 26,500,000 52 

Pacific Oqjeau . . . 7,500,000 14 

Indian Ocean . . . 6,500,000 12 

Inland . IMtfftjOOO 22 


The inland drainage aM^^^amounting to nearly a quarter of 
the whole, are parts, of t^i^^inents which dip down to a central 
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hollow with no outlet to the sea, sometimes indeed lying below 
sea-level. Qreat evaporation keeps the lakes frohi overflowing. 

• 30. RiTers are streams *of fresh water usually formed by 
the union of a number of smaller streams, the affluents or tribu- 
taries of the main river. As a rule they fiolv from jthe moun- 
tains to the sea, and the course^of'a typical river is divided into 
three parts. The tt^rrenfiat part slop^ Aieeply, the water rush- 
ing u ith groat speed through a narroWy'recky channel cut in the 
hillside, and foaming over projectin|r rockB, % watirfalla and 
lapids. The valley portion of the course, witma txfbre gentle 
slope, is usually the longest, the stream l|pnniug quickly through 
a valley betweei^ steep banks or hills. ^ Ein^ly, in^the pUUm part 
of the course, the river, liaving received all its Iribqtarias, c^jreeps 
sluggishly over nearly level ground to thp*S0h^* 

The torrential part^ of streams are subject to sudden and 
violent floods, sweeping down into the valleys, and frequently 
doing enormous damage on the jdains. From a practical point 
of view, they are of \aluo only in transporting timber from the 
mountain forests. 

Valley rivers are freciuently not too rapid to be navigable ; 
vessels can ascend them nhen the slope is less than a foot in a 
mile. They often change their course from side to side of the 
valley, flowing close to one bank and leaving a wide, flat plain 
between them and the other. Towns which stood on the banks 
of a river at one time have been left many miles from the stream 
as it cut its way in another direction. Sometimes the stream 
cuts a deep, nairow, straight walled valley in a high plain; this 
is known a canon. 

In the plain part of its course the river winds in a 'very 
characteristic way, forming wide loops, which are sometimes 
cut across, and leave islands in the stream The fine mud 
and sand brought down through the vall^ s by the slackening 
current are here deposited, producing broad stretches of flat 
land, and raising the river b^ above the level of the surround- 
ing country. ^ vf & - 

In many cases one Sr other of "Hb typical pa | || | fc ^ e river- 
course may bo wanting, as there ere ^torrmtial Strums falling 
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directly into the sea, and long rivers which wind on a plain for 
their whole course. . 

Bivers often hollow out underground channels for themselvAs, 
especially in limestone regions where the rock is dissolved away 
by the running water. 

In mountainous rauntries the glaolers that creep down the 
valleys from the pererftual snow of the summits give rise, where 
they melt, to full muddy drivers, rushing along the lower valleys, 
and usually flowing through deep lakes where most of the mud 
is deposited before reaching the sea. The rivers of inland drain- 
age areas never reach ^he sea, some run into salt lakes, others 
evaporate as'they flowyigr|dually dwindle away; and finally dis- 
appear. A river basin includes all the land, the streams from 
which unite to euto sea by a common mouth. The bank 
of a river on the right hand of a pei^on looking down stream 
is called the right, that on his left hand the left. 

81. liOkes. — Collections of water in the hollows of the land 
are known as lakes. These are most numerous in the north 
tem 2 )orate zone. If a circle, with a radius of 3000 miles, were 
drawn from a point between Greenland and Nova Zembla, it 
would pass through the chief lakes and inland seas of the 
northern hemisphere, cutting the great lakes of North America, 
the Mediterranean Sea between Europe and Africa, the Caspian, 
Lake Aral, lAtke Balkash, and Lake Baikal in Asia. 

82. Deserts. — In the north a ring of ice deserts, fringed with 
flat, monotonous tundras, on which only some coarse mosses 
grow, surrounds the Arctic Sea. Nearly in the tropics a girdle 
of hot sand-deserts, some flat, others mountainous, but all bare 
and dry, surrounds the world, extending from the Atlantic coast 
of Africa, as the Sahara eastward across that continent, through 
Ar abia and Central Asia, rising to the vast high plains of Tibet, 
and down through the Gobi to China, appearing again in the 
Great Basin of* the United States. A broken ring of sontii 
tropical deserts k represented by the Kajl^haii in South Africa, 
and by the interior of Australia. 

88. Vo^fdiKnoeB. — A more striking line is t|ie ring of volcaopes 
•—the Fiery Cirde, as it has been called — which heWtfVflilSd the 
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margin of the Pacific, and includes most, though by no means all, 
known volcanoes. Mountains which pour out streams of white- 
glowing lava (melted rock), or which have done so at some 
not distant time, occur all along the Andes, from Cape Horn to 
^Mexico, and at intervals along the western, ranges of North 
America, through Alaska, across to Asia by the chain of the 
Aleutian Islands, along the Kuriles, and ^roughout the islands 
of Japan, the Philippine Islands, and the Eastern Archipelago 
to New Zealand, and finally through the isolated volcanie groups 
of the Pacific towards South America again. 

These circles are real, natural facts, and wotth noting, because « 
they show some •sort of plan in the relation betiyeeh land and 
water on the Earth’s surface, linking together special features, 
the place of which might not be ea^y remembered in any 
other way. 

34. Definitions. — Special names are given to different forms 
of the land, and it is necessary to be quite sure of the exact 
meaning of them. A few of the most important of these geo-% 
graphical terms have been already explained, some others are as 
follows ; — 

An Island is a portion of land entirely surrounded by water. 
An Archipelago is a group of islands ; if an archipelago were 
upheaved a few hundred feet it would usually form a single, 
large, mountainous island or peninsula. 

A Peninsula is a piece of land almost surrounded by water. ' 
There are two classes of peninsulas, isthmal peninsulas like 
the Morea or Soutli America, and partial peninsulas like Italy^ 
or India, The extremity of a small 2 >artial 2 )eniiisula is called a 
cape^ or if the land coiiq^osing it is high, a headland. The largest 
peninsulas (Nqrth America, South America, Africa) and the 
greatest islands (Eurasia, Australia) are tf‘’’Tr.ed continents. 

An Istkmw is a neck of land joining an isthmal peninsula to 
other land. 

A Sunk Plain is a comparatively level poiHion of the land 
below searleveLv , ^ 

) ' Pfatn is a ftai'Or undulating stretch more 

than feet above the's^ in any part. ' 
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A' High Plain^ plateau, or table-land is a flat^ undulated, or 
broken stretch of land more than 600 feet above the sea. 

A Hill is a or less abrupt elevation of the Earth’s sur- 
face, in the form of a peak 0r ridge not m&e than 1500 feet 
above a plain. 

A Mountain is an eminence or abrupt elevation rising to 
more than 1600 feet afcove a plain. 

A Range is a successioii of hills or mountains not broken hy 
wide valleys* 

A Valley is a hollow or cleft between hills, or in a plain. 

Table of the CoNriNCNrs. 


Area. 

Name. Million sd. 

Average 

height 

Highest 

point. 

Coastline. 

llntio of 
aiea to 


miles. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

JaiicB* 

coa^it. 

Asia 

16-4 

3.000 

29,000 

36,000 

472 

Africa . 

11-1 

2,000 

18,800 

12,500 

920 

North America 

7-6 

1,900 

19,500 

30,000 

283 

South America 

6*8 

2,000 

22,800 

16,000 

406 

Europe . 

37 

940 

18,500 

26,000 

143 

Australia 

3'0 

800 

7,200 

9,000 

333 

Antarctica 

Une 

‘ 





35. THE HY’DKOSPHEHE. — No one has ever seen the 
parts of the Earth’s crust which are under water, but a great 
deal has been found out, by sounding and dredging, about the 
depth of the sea and the character of its bottom. From the edge 
of the laud the sea-floor slopes towards the great depressions of 
the lithosphere, for the most part abruptly. But where the great 
waves of the open sea have beaten on the upper edge of this 
steep slope for ages, they have carved out a broad undulating 
plain known as the Continental Shelf. This shelf is very wide 
in the north-w^est of Europe, and the Britisli Islands stand upon 
it; it almost unites the continent of Asia with Australia, and 
connects the Falkland Islands with South America. In other 
parts of the world the continental shelf is narrow, while round 
a few oceanic ii^nds, which have been upheaved comparatively 
recently, there &^as yet none at all. The seaward margin of 
this shelf iat a^out 100 fathoms below the surface of the sea. 
Outside of Mntour line pf 100 fathoms the soa-floor descends 
rapidly into the abysses. It is difficult for*^iiota to the 
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depth quickly when the water is more than 100 fathoms ileep, 
so that if this depth occurred close to the shore^^^a vessel coming 
in«from a sea voyage in a fog cou|d scarce^ get warning by 
soundings before Ae sliip would strike thetod^ But as things 
are, when the XOO-fathom sou^fng line does not reach the 
bottom, the captain knows that he is ftota shore and safe. 
As soon as the lead d^es touch at lOO fatUbms, he knows that he 
i nearing the land, but that the depth of the sea will now 
diminish very slowly, so that ho can feel his way j^wards the 
shore even in thick darkness, and stop in time whenever the 
sounding line warns him that the water is getting too shallow 
for his ship. "Fhere are hollows and ridges x>n tile i^elf just 
as on the low plains of continents. The ridges either, rise above 
the surface forming rocks or islands, or they 4o no^' reach quite 
so high, and arc called skoals or banks. 

Waves wear away the softer rocks of the land most rapidly, 
and the harder masses are thus often left as islands. These 
and portions of land separated from continents, by subsidence 
of the surface of the lithosphere, are termed continerUal islands. 
Their original connection with the continent from which they have 
been detached is proved by the kind of rocks which compose them. 
Thus it is known that the Falkland Islands were once part of South 
America, and the Hebrides part of the continent of Europe. 

A Bay or bight is a wide recess in the coastline of the land. 

A Gulf is a recess in the coastline, narrow in proportion to its 
length. 

All Incitrve is a sweeping recess of the coastline, larger and 
more gentle in its outline than a bay or gulf. It is the opposite 
of an Outcurre or gently projecting part of the land. 

30. Low Coasts. — The coast of a continent or continental 
island is sometimes a low Hat stretch of r 1 which may bo piled 
up by the wind into dunes or hillocks, T* h sometimes a plain 
of shingle raised in rolling ridges along the shore. On such 
low shores, riiT^rs and coast streams often change their entrances 
into the sea, esn^piallyjr|ien sudden floods or violmriurixirms tear 
down their looi^ banks«*''-^^j^ng bars /emd 
maytlil^.be so^iutervlming between land 
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Tlie bar at the inontli of swift navigable rivers is a ridge of 
sand or shingle, dropped by the stream when its current slackens, 
and shifted to and fro by the tides. Most the rivers of 9at 
countries flow so slowly that they carry only fine mud, which 
settles gradually. Wh^n these muddy streamy pour into a sea 
where strong tidal eurjrents run, they form shifting mud-banks 
and flats like those of ^the Tliahies. Many of the greatest rivers 
pour into enclosed seas where there is little or no tide. Their 
sediment when dropped meets no currents to sweep it to right 
and left along the shore, and so accumulates opposite the river 
mouth, and in tiipe rises to the surface. Tlius a delta grows 
out, and gradually builds up more and more of the sea-floor into 
land. The delta was called by old writers the gift of the river 
to the land. It is really more like a returned theft, for every 
2 )artic]c of mud laid down as the fresh \fater mingles with the sea, 
was broken by the impetuous river or its tributaries from some 
far off inland mountain sloi^c, or swej^t as soil from the fields of 
the valley and jjlain, and worn and i)ounded into mud on the 
long journey to the coast. The mud-banks of low, troi)ical 
shores arc covered witli a i)articularly luxuriant growth of 
strange, semi-aquatic trees (mangroves) standing uji on tall, stilt- 
like roots — a forest advancing into the waves. This contrasts 
with the dry sand coasts where the ocean seems to meet another 
sea of sand, ri 2 )pled by the winds, and furrowed into dunes like 
waves, on which only a few wire-like grasses and dry prickly 
cactus ijlants can live. 

37. Highi Coasts. — In other idaccs the coast is a line of 
steej) cliffs against which the waves rise and fall, hollowing the 
softer rocks info caves and little bays, and carving the harder 
into bold j^rojecting headlands. A narrow beach of shingle or 
sand, but never of mud, is formed at the base of cliffs. On sucli 
coasts rivers usually enter by an inlet which may bo named a 
bay, a creek, or firth, where the rivcr-w'ater mixes gradually with 
that of the sea, the sediment carried down by the stream being 
spread evenly over the bottom, often not even forming a bar. 

The lofty cliffs of rocky coasts, formed by a high plain or 
mountainous table-ktud coining right up. to Ite ekore^ are often 
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cut by narrow winding arms of the sea extending many miles 
inland, and branching out among the valleya Such are the 
scadochs of Scotland and the IQords of Norway. They are 
generally comparatively shallow at the en|cance» and deepen 
farther up, till in some cases they reach a greater depth than 
any part of the neighbouring continentaMHd^elf. > Tlie water at 
the bottom is always cold, for the* summer’s heat which wcurms 
the surface water takes several months to nfake itsalf felt below ; 
and there is so little mixture with the sea outside, jj^t kinds of 
animals are found in some fjords which live nowhere else in 
the neighbourhood. ^ 

38. Seaa. — The smaller more or less enclosed of the 

hydiosphcro are called seas. Some shallow ones, such as the 
North Sea, lie entirely on the continental shelf, others, like the 
Black Sea, the Mediterraliean, the Red Sea, and the Baltic are 
almost surrounded by continental land, and the rest are, as a 
rule, maiked off sharply from the ocean basins by curved lines 
of islands crowning ridges of the ocean bed. i\ji Inland Sea 
IS a great body of sea- water entiiely cut off from the ocean; 
the C^aspian is the only example. Snclosed Seas communicate 
with the water surface of the globe through one channel, narrow 
in proportion to the breadth of the sea, and usually called a 
strait. They are always shallow where they join the ocean or 
larger sea, and deepest at some point inside. The water in these 
seas is kei)t in circulation partly by wind currents, but mainly 
in two other ways. In cool seas, such as the Black Sea and the 
Baltic, into which many great rivers flow, the water is always 
nearly fresh, and therefore lighter than the sca>water outside. 
It coniequently flows out as a surface current, while at the same 
time a steady stream of salter water flows in beneath. These 
seas are thus prevented from becoming qni<^ fresh. In hot seas, 
like the Red Sea and the MediJ^ranean, tlr^ try reverse happens. 
Evaporation is so great that more water rises as vapour from 
tho surface than is brought in by rivers. Consequently the 
water sinks as it gets salter and denser, and flows ottt as a slow 
undercurrent, -^ile the fresher ocean-water atreastf^ aboye it. 

Seaa commimicata^Jj^ thlb imu 
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or more openings, and, as a rule, strong tidal or oceanic currents 
sweep through them. They usually occur amongst large island 
groups and along the shores of continents, for instance along^thc 
cast coast of Asia. In rare cases the boundaries of par- 
tially-enclosed seas are entirely below the surface of the water, 
the Norwegian Sei|^iJ)etween* Norway and Greenland is one of 
this kind; a ridge rftnning from Scotland toJEceland, far below 
the surface, keeps it^'cold arctic water from mingling freely with 
the warmer water of the Atlantic. 

The following table, intended only for reference, and not to 
bo learned oflfby.the scholar, gives a list of the chief seas. It is 
int'^restilfg to notice how many of tlic«?o have colour names : — 


Hen. 

Area in sq 
miloM. 

Giratc*>t 
«li ptii in 
U( lioms. 

• Reniaiki. 

Arctic t . . 

4,480,000 

1,500 

Always lilled with ice. 

Meditoiiaiieaii* 

813,000 

2,150 

* Enclosed Sea. 

North Soa t . 

162,600 

360 

t Paitially-eiielosed Sea. 

Haltic Spa* 

195,500 

430 

Filled with ice in winter. 

black Sea* 

139,350 

1,070 

Margin ftozen in winter. 

White Sea* . 

47,000 

189 

Filled with ice in winter. 

lied Sea* . . 

158,750 

1,200 

Hottest and saltest Sea. 

Porsi.ui Gulf* 

77,450 

50 


Soa of .lapan + 

375,650 

1,200 


Yellow Sea h . 

468,450 

600 


Sea of ()kliotsk+ 

542,000 

700 

Filled ith ice in w inter. 

China Sea + . 

1,366,600 

2,200 


Celebes Sea t . 

181,950 

2,745 

Ill Eastern Archipelago. 

• > 

bandii Sea + . 

422,000 

4,200 

Java Sea f . . 

360,050 

650 


Sulu Soa t . . 

171,200 

2,200 

1 t 

Arafuia Seat 

565,200 

1,200 

f 

Hudson Hay*. 

300,000 

200 

Filled with ice in wdiiter. 

Gulf of Mexico f* 

^ 716,200 

2,119 


Caiihbean Seat 

1,161,400 

3,169 


Caspidii Sea . 

170,000 

500 

Inland Sea. 


39. Abysxxial Region. — The knowledge of the deeper or 
abysmal portion of Ahio hydrosphere is quite new, and chiefly 
resulted from the famous cruise of the a British 

mim-o£^war which made 'a voyage of discovery tound the world 
1872 and^* 1876. • Since th|uar a ntfiodber of surveying 
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ships, in the course of making charts, and many telegraph ships, 
while laying cables between the various continents, have made 
deep soundings, sometimes requiring 5 miles of fine Hire in order 
to reach the bottom. Wo now know that the whole abysmal 
region lies at an average depth of 3 miles — that none of it is 
so little as 1 mile from the surface, and ti^t floor sti^tches 
out in an undulating succession of plains And hollo^ffs. If the 
general level of the sea surface could be lowered 1 nautical mile, 
so that the abysmal region alone would be sea, whjje the shab 
lower parts and the continents would be land, one vast three- 
armed continent would be seen to stretch fronj the uicttth con- 
taining a few inland seas, and one great threehOTllPipd ^abysmal 
ocean of the same size would Stretch nofthward ifr^n i^Utarctica, 
broken only by the oceanic islands. The Abysmal Area forms 
three great depressions in aWiicIi the dej)th of water exceeds 2000 
fathoms. These run from north to south, and form the basins of 
the Atlantic, the Indian, and the Pacific Oceans respectively, 
extending in all cases to the south of 50'" S. 

The surface of the hydrosphere has been divided for con- 
venience into four c:reat oceans which do not quite correspond 
with the natural depressions and ridges, and include the various 
seas that have already been mentioned. 

40. The Southern Ocean, with an area of 30,000,000 
square miles, stretches from the ice hidden shores of Antarctica 
northward as a continuous ring, encircling the world to 40** S., 
and there joins the three great gulfs, each called an ocean, which 
run northward between the continents. It washes the southern 
extremity of America and New Zealand, surrounds Tasmania, 
but does not reach so far as the Cape of Good Hope. Except 
opposite the southern end of Africa, and theie rarely, antarctic 
icebergs never find their way beyond the * of this ocean. 

41. The Paoiflo Ocean lies to the n'n L of 40* S. Its 

boundary runs from the middle of Bass Strait, south of Aus- 
ti^ia, along east and north coasts of that continent across to 
the eastern extramity of Timor, and along the eastemt side of 
the line of the%^nda Islands to Singapore, the 
coiApletiiici; jfehe wteiem boundary. The Beriepp 
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Strait marks it off from the Arctic Sea on the tibrth, and on the 
east the west coast of the two Americas is the boundary to«40'* 
S. The area of this ocean is 55,000,000 square miles — as large 
as all the dry land of the Earth. 

This vast area has been little explored, but it seems to con- 
tain one great depression or ocean basin extending on the south 
far into the Southern Ocean, and traversed bj^jrises (long narrow 
tracts of the sea-bed rising near the surface) and deeps (unusually 
deep hollows). The 2000 fathom-line bounding the great depres- 
sion runs from* near Cape Horn to Tasmania, but a broad rise 
runs^ northward,^ curving westward parallel to the Australian and 
Asiatic dhores^ and not very distant from them. This unites 
Antarctica with eastern Asia by a ridge averaging about 1500 
fathoms from the surface, with deeper water on both sides, and 
emerging above sea-levcl in the islands of New Zealand, New 
Caledonia, the Solomon group, the Carolines, Ladrones, and 
Japan. Just outside of the northern extremity of this rise there 
is a vast croscent-sha])cd depression, the Tuscarora Deep, named 
after the United States vessel which surveyed it ; and on the 
landward side of this deep, close to the Kurile Islands, there runs 
a great trough more than 1000 miles long and about 20 miles 
wide, where the depth is greater than 4000 fathoms, and in this 
one sounding of 5000 fathoms, or 5| miles, has been obtained. 
This is the deepest hollow known in the substance of the 
lithosphere. 

42. The Atlantio Ocean is a comparatively narrow band 
of water running northward between Africa and Europe on one 
side, and the nearly parallel shores of America on the other, to 
unite the Southern Ocean with the Pacific. It terminates in the 
Arctic Sea, which is bounded in a ring by the two northern con- 
tinents, and communicates by a narrow channel— Bering Strait 
— with the Pacific. The total area of the Atlantic is 33,000,000 
square miles. *It is the busiest commereiaP ocean, bordered in 
the north by the highest civilisation ci^^ e world’s history, and 
is the ocean most abounding in inlam^as, p^insnlas, and the 
entrances of great rivers. The Atlantic 'Basin Is the longest of 
all bf^nic it stretches far into the Sauthern 
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Ocean — within the antarctic circle — and runs northward as far 
as 55 '' N. It is divided into two parts by a ni^^row rise swelling 
up to about 1500 fathoms from the surface, and ruqjtiing north- 
ward along the middle from the southern limit of the ocean (40” 
S.) near the volcanic island of Tristan d’Acunha,, bending towards 
the west just north of the island of Ascension, whidi rises from 
it Again curving towards the north-east* at the e(^uator, and 
touching the sm'face in the island group of the Aitores^ it finally 
spreads out in the latitude of the British Islands to connect 
Euroi)e with America by a broad plain averaging 1500 fathoms 
beneath the surface. On both sides of this ridge there are areas 
of much greater depth, in one of which, called lojtornatlonal 
Deep, just north of the island of Puerto Rico in th% W^Sij^ Indies, 
the deepest w'atcr in the Atlantic, 4560 fathoms, is found. ' This 
vast pit has a very small afea, and lies exactly in 20” N. lat. 

43. The Indian Ocean is bounded by the south-west and 
north-west coasts of Australia, and tlio western side of the Sunda 
Islands on the east ; on the north by the south coast of Asia, the 
wide peninsula of India dividing it into two gulfs called the 
Arabian Sea and Hay of Bengal. On the west the east coast of 
Africa is the boundary as far as Cape Agulhas, the southernmost 
jjoint, whence a line duo south to the 2)arallel of 40” completes 
the circuit. This ocean, with an area of 17,000,000 square 
miles, shows the changes of climate due to the closeness of great 
continents in a remarkable way, and is {particularly the region of 
monsoon winds and cyclone storms. 

The basin or depression of this ocean extends, like that of the 
others, into the Southern Ocean, but closely follows the outline 
of the continental shores in its northern part. It includes a 
depression just south of Australia, extending southward to lat. 
60” S., whence the southern limit run^lgjbrth westward to near 
the southern extremity of Africa. A chidn batiks crosses the 
depression from Madagascar to Indis^ biifc there is no long sub- 
marine rise like that lAtlantio, and there are no very deep 
hollows. ^ 

44. Sea-I^^kvel.*— The water which filLi tihe o^na 

form a spheroidal shell if the lithosphi^jv^'l^^ elevati^^ 
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and depressions and of uniform density* The surface of this 
unbroken world-ocean would be a ttfUe sea-level. In reality, 
“however, the term sea-level means a very uncertain thing. oThe 
great projecting masses of the lithosphere attract and heap up 
the water against the land, drawing it away from the places in 
mid-ocean. In consequence of the attraction of the continental 
mass, crowned by tb^ Andes, the sea-level on the coast of Chile 
is supposed to bo 2000 feet farther from the centre of the Earth 
than seerlevel at the Sandwich Islands ; and it is known that in 
the Bay of Bengal the neighbouring mass of the Himalayas raises 
the sea surface about 300 feet above its level at Cape Comorin. 
In spite of these differences the sea is practically level as far as 
ships are concerned, for they are steadily attracted in the same 
way. Since the sea-level on the shore is the standard from 
which heights and depths are nicasuired, it is evident that the 
lieights and dei^ths marked on maps may bo several hundred feet 
wrong if estimated by their distance from the Earth’s centre. 

There are small differences in level between some neighbouring 
seas caused by greater rainfall, or evaporation, or the action of 
wind blowing for a long time in one direction, and these, althoiigh 
never exceeding a few feet in amount, give rise to strong currents. 

45. Salts in the Sea. — Ocean water contains salts of several 
kinds dissolved, the amount being on the average per cent of 
its weight — that is to say, 100 lbs. weight of sea- water if 
evaporated would leave 3^ lbs. of salts. Common salt (sodium 
chloride) is by far the most abundant of these salts, but the bitter 
taste of sea-water is given by a smaller quantity of Epsom salts 
(magnesium sulphate), and there are also sulphate and carbonate 
of lime, with minute' tnaces of almost everything that can be 
dissolved in water. Near the mouths of great rivers, and on the 
borders of the arctic and antarctic ice-barriere, the equa- 
torial belts of constanl'^iSiu, the sea oA' Iflie^ and near it, 

is much fresher , On th^'other hand, in the 

regions of tropi<^f^iil|ni|& wind whiefi occur about 20'’ 

N. and S. lat,, there expanses in the t^ree oceans where 

the saltness is much above the average; but hot seas are 

^elterihan any otii^part of the hydrosphere. ^ 
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40. The Temperature of ocean- water varies greatly on the 
surface. In the far north and south, where the sea freezes over 
by ^;ason of the intense cold, it may be as low as 28* F., the 
freezing-point of sea-water ; ^hile in the tropics, especially near 
continental shores, it may rise to as much as 95*, or occasionally 
higher. Beneath the surface the water al\^ays grows cooler, as 
a rule so rapidly that at a depth of GOfi fathoms (or three- 
quarters of a mile) the teiiiperature is less than 45* even at the 
equator. At the bottom the vrater is everywhere cold, varying 
only from about 80* to 36*. 

47. Currents. — Besides wave motion, the steady winds of 
the world produce currents driving the surfa*ce water before 
them, but in this the differing density of the water brought 
about by changes in saltness and temperature are important aids. 
The direction of currents ht fixed at first by the direction of the 
wind, but is changed by the arrangement of the land on which 
the currents strike, and by the rotation of the Earth. Professor 
Ferrel, an American meteorologist, gave a simple statement of 
this action which should be leaint and remembered ; — 

FEaIlEL^s Law. — Jn nhcttevn* direction a hody moves oti the 
surf ate of the Earthy tlure a force arising from the EartKs 
rotation which defects it to the right tu the noi^herii hemispherey 
hut toward the left in the southern. This law holds for moving 
air, and to some extent for rivers on land, as well as for currents 
of the sea. 

There are two main sets of surface ocean currents, called after 
the place of their origin the Equatorial and the Eotar, but these 
are parts o# one great system of oceanic circulation. 

48. Equatorial Ourreuts. — In each c# the three oceans a 
strong current flows from east to west yearly along the equator; 
by Ferrells law we see that the tendenw^ for the northern part 
of this cunrent to itvrq,. towards and for the southern 

part to turn towards land against which 

the currents flow^ helps this My^$^i^^yi fa| atreaM. sets towards 
the south Along th^ coasts of the aouthec^oH^nents, and towards 
the noi^ alo:^*the northern, and tuminj^ in obedience ^to 
the law toward the east, ^hesotf'l^^ical tarren.ts arj 
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composed of warm surface water, and as they always flow from 
the tropics this is one of the reasons why the surface layer of 
warm water is thinner in the tropics than in higher north Jati- 
tudos. In the three branch oceans there is, as a rule, a motion 
of the w^ater north of the equator as if the ocean were whirling 
in the same direction as the hands of a watch, and south of the 
equator, as if it were whirling in the opposite direction. These 
currents greatly affect the climate of the lands they surround. 

Part of the north-westerly Atlantic equatorial current enters 
the Caribbean Sea and Gulf of Mexico by the opening between 
Yucatan and Cuba, and flows out through the opening between 
Cuba and Floiida, as the Q-ulf Stream — a ri,ver of warm deep- 
blue water 40 miles wide and 2400 feet deep, joining the main 
mass of the equatorial current and streaming northward along 
the North American coast. It continues, gradually turning to 
the right, or towaids the east as it flows, and spreads out until it 
reaches the British Islands and Norway as a scarcely perceptible 
drift of water carried along by the south-west winds. The result 
is that this portion of Europe is the warmest region of the world 
in so high a latitude. In the Pacific another such current, the 
Kuro Siwo (Chinese for Blojch Stream^ named from its dark 
colour), flows amongst the Philippine Islands, and curving past 
Japan crosses the ocean north-westward towards Bi itish Columbia, 
but its effects are less marked than those of the Gulf Stream, as 
the distance the warm water is^carried is much greater. 

49. Polar Ouironts. — The arctic currents are small streams 
of very cold water creeping along the eastern coasts of America 
and Asia, the climate of which they help to keep cold and severe 
in winter, and by meeting and mingling with the warmer cur* ^ 
rents they give rise to fogs along the shore all the year round. 
The icy Liabrador current, flowing past Newfoundland as the 
Cdd Wall between the Gulf Stream and the coast of the United 
States, is the most important. ^ 

Tim antarctic currents form the great future of the Southern 
Ocean, streaming on the whole north-eattwatd right round the 
WQf Id, and merging into ^general easttrly dtilft urged by the 
st^y west win^ These cold strike tibe 
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coasts of South Amcricai Africa, and Australia, and run north 
ward, growing warmer as they flow, and Anally joining the equa- 
torial system. They affect the climate greatly, and help to make 
the 'W'ebt coasts of the southern continents far cooler than the 
east coasts in the same latitude. 

In addition to this system of surface circulation, and prob- 
ably on account of it, there is a steady but Cxtreniely slow move- 
ment of the whole mass of abysmal water noithward from the 
Southern Ocean on every side. 

50. Tides. — The fact that the hydrosphere is not ligid, and 
that it is nearer the moon and sun than the main mass of the 
lithosphere, 2 >iodu«eb tides. If the litbosplicre were free from 
lidges or hollows, the bydrosiihere would have an ellipsoidal 
shajje, inde^jendent of the effect of rotation, being tliinned down 
near the jjoles and hcapccT ujj about the equator, especially just 
oi> 2 Josite the moon, and as the Earth rotated, a great tidal w’^avo 
Avould ajDpear to follow the moon from east to west. But the 
manner in which the laud juojects above the hydiosjjhere destroys 
this simplicity. The tides in mid-ocean arc indeed only a very 
slight hea 2 >ing iq} under the moon converted into a ra 2 )idly moving 
wave by the rotating earth without any current to speak of, but 
in shallow water, and especially in narrow channels, or bays and 
estuaries, the rise is ^cry great, often over 50 feet, and the tidal 
' wave becomes a rajiid current. Where the stream of the tide 
forces its way thiough rocky channels separating continental 
islands, it gives rise to whirlpools and races, through which 
even i>owerful steamers sometimes cannot force their way in 
the calmest weather. Enclosed seas are shut out from the tidal 
j^raves of the ocean, and although tlie moon and sun raise tides in 
every stretch of water, however small and completely enclosed, 
these arc of small range, being measured bj iuch^ rather than 
by feet. 

By the regular rise^f^ater to a height of from 5 to 30 feet 
above its average I g v^ most of the rivers of the North Sea, 
although small in themselves, can be entered by large 

ships, and so form adn^ble seaportli If the North Sea were 
tideless like $alti^Londoi| wouWPw town far out 

I> 
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of the reach of shipping. Tidal rivers are increased in depth 
by the tide at regular intervals of a little over twelve hours ; but 
when they traverse a nearly level country, little raised abo^e the 
sea, the ebb-tide, caused by the sinking of the tidal wave in the 
ocean, quickens their flow, while the flood-tide or rise of water 
resulting from the swelling up of the ocean tide-wave checks 
and reverses their cciirrent sometimes for many miles. This 
l)eriodical upward flow is taken advantage of on the Thames to 
an enormous extent, crowds of laden barges being floated con- 
fusedly up the river to London without any expense. 

61. THE ATMOSPHERE. — The atmosphere is an ocean 
of gas surrounding the whole Earth and covering the highest 
mountains. The pressure of its own weight makes the lower 
layers very dense com^^ared with the uj)pcr parts, and it is in 
this dense region of the atmosphere ‘that mankind and all land 
animals live, moving about through it on the surface of the Earth 
as crabs and starfishes do through the water on the bottom of 
the sea. On mountains more than lfi,000 feet high men unaccus- 
tomed to the place find it difficult to breathe, and strangers cross- 
ing the high i)asses of the Andes and Himalayas, or visiting the 
lofty towns of South America, suffer greatly on account of the 
small density of the atmosphere. Although the atmosphere is 
so high (§ 21), fully ouc-half of its mass is compressed within 
3i miles of the Earth’s surface. Geography, which deals mainly 
with the form of the land and the surface motion of the sea, 
takes account only of the motions of the lower layers of the 
atmosphere, and of the variations of pressure in different parts 
of the globe. As water flows from a higher to a lower level, so 
air flows from a higher to a lower pressure ; the current of air is 
called wind. Anything that changes the density of the atmo- 
sphere makes the pressure greater in one place than in another, 
and produces wind ; heat and 'water-vapour are the chief agents 
acting in this vt^y. Wind, like ocean iSiqprenta, flows in a curved 
X^ath (§ 47) froni regions of high to those of low pressure. Thus 
in the northern hemisphere the air moving from a permanent 
area of high preissure Q*bq|^ the tropic of Cancer towards a low 
p^esspre region near the north pole appears as wind blowing 
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towards the north-east, and is named from the direction whence 
it comes a south-west wind. 

52. Steady Winds. — The winds of the world are regular 
on tile average, although many things, such as the arrangement 
of land and water and the season; of the year, give rise to changes 
in special places at particular times. On the whole the general 
results are better seen at sea than on land. A double girdle 
of air at a comparatively high pressure (the barometer standing 
at about 30’2 inches) al^^ays encircles the world in the neigh- 
bourhood of the tropics, di\ided by a narrow belt at low pressure 
running nearly along the equator. Two larger areas of per- 
manently low pressure occur near the ))oles, one within the arctic 
and one within tlie antarctic circle. The resulting steady winds 
blow in the directitms indicated by FerreFs law (§ 47). South- 
west winds are always blowing from the north troj^ical high pres- 
sure to the arctic low pressure area ; north-east winds are always 
blowing from the north tropical high pressure to the equatorial 
low j^rc'&^'Ure ; south-east winds from the south tro2>ical high 
l>ressure area ; and north-west or westerly winds from the latter 
towards the antarctic low 2 )ressuro. To maintain the steady 
distribution of pressure in the atmo.sphere and keep up these 
2 )ermanent winds, return currents flow in the upjjcr regions of 
the air opposite to each of the jjrevailing surface winds. 

The i)rcvailing windt> blow with different degrees of regularity 
according to the amount of disturbance in pressure caused by 
neighbouring land. Those blowing towards the equator from 
the tropical high i>rcssure areas, situated in about SO'* N. and S. 
lat. resjiectfvely, can be trusted so tlioroughly in navigation that 
they have been named the trade winds — the North-east Trade 
always blow^s north of tlic equator, and the South-east Trade south 
of it. In the low pressure belt between the two there is a zone 
of calm weather, where f(ho heat is great aad iJh falls constantly. 
The westerly winds south of lat. 40* S. are also very regular, 
blowing strongly always in the one direction, and driving a rough 
sea before them. Sailors call these the Brave West WindSf and 
the latitudes in which they blow, fro]||40" to 60** S.| the Boaring 
Forties, Sailing ships from Britain ^ New Zealand take advan- 
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tage of these in making the voyage out by the Cape of Good 
Hope, and in returning continue to run before the same steady 
gale on their homeward passage round Capo Horn. , 

63. Local Winds. — The trade winds off the shores of con- 
tinents are obscured by temporary winds ; one kind produced by 
the change of temperature between day and night, another by 
the change between Summer and winter. When the air is heated 
by the sun or by the hot ground, it expands, rises ujjwards, and 
the pressure being lowered a w’ind blows towards it. Thus 
through the day wdien the laud gets hotter tlian the sea, a steady 
sea-breeze blows towards the shore ; and at night when, by 
radi&tion, the land cools down and the sea remains w^armer, a 
steady land-breeze blows outwards from the coast. During 
summer also the surface of gi’eat continents grows hotter than 
that of the neighbouring oceans, and the pressure consequently 
remains lower over the land for half the year, drawing in strong 
winds from the sea. In winter, on the other hand, the contin- 
ents are colder and the pressure of the air is higher over the 
land than over the sea, hence steady winds blow from the land 
for about six months of the year. 8uch winds are called mon- 
soons. 

64. Storms. — Temi)orary areas of low pressure known as 
cyclones sometimes form and pass along in a curved path over 
land or sea, causing wind and rain. Small cyclones moving com- 
paratively slowly give rise to the storms known in diflfereiit 
places by the names typhoon^ huin'iva'tie^ or tornmht. These are 
cyclones in an intensified form ; the tremendous blasts of wind 
and deluges of rain which they carry over the land sweep out a 
clear i)ath through forests or towns, uprooting trees and un- 
roofing houses. At sea they raise huge waves, which frequently 
wreck ships that are unfortunate enough to })e overtaken ; but 
captains who understand the law of storms and watch their barom- 
eters usually manage to escape the worst of them. 

66. RainfialL — The distributiim of rainfall depends on 
the wind and on the configuration of the land. It is least in the 
interior of continents and^ifn the sheltered slopes of mountains ; 
greatest where a steep of land, either a mountain range or 
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the etlgo of a high plain, fronts i)rovailing winds which carry 
vapour inland from the surface of a warm sea. Thus, for instance, 
the toade wind'^ crossing the wide low plains of tho Amazon laden 
with moisture hrought from the tropical Atlantic, produce a heavy 
)-ainfall when cooled h^- ]>lowing up the cold eastern slopes of the 
northern Andes, which stoj) their progress, and rain is almost 
unknown on tho western slope. The soutl»rn Andes, however, 
come within tho region of tho hrave w^sf wimh which dash con- 
tinual showers against their steep w’^cstward front, and descend- 
ing from the crc'^t of the mountain range, sw*eep over the eastward 
jilains drained of tlieir moisture. 

The eastern sligre of the Indian Ocean is the rainiest part of 
the w'orld, the south-west monsoon in summer bringing deluges of 
lain to the mountains of India and of the Eastern Archipelago, 
where as much often falls tn a summer day as reaches the land 
in a whole year in England. 

60. Warmth of the Air. — Tlic tcinj^craturc of the atmo- 
Nphoro is greatest betw'ecn the tiojiics, and least wnthin tho polar 
( ircles. But the arrangement of land and w'ater in tho northern 
liemisjdicre, tho direction of the prevailing winds and of the 
great ocean currents, disturb this astronomical division of climates 
(S 14). Home sea-coaNt jilacos in high latitudes liavo a mild and 
temperate atmosiihere all the year round, while others in low’cr 
latitudes have wdnter^ of great severity, although tho summers 
may be intensely hot. Thus on one side of the Atlantic the 
(tiilf Stieam and the south-west winds produced by the northern 
area of low pressure keei^ the coast of Norway free from ice all 
tlio year roifnd as far as 70'* N., while the cold arctic current and 
the north-easterly winds luodncod by tho same area of low pres- 
sure keep tho coast of America ice-bound for months as far soutli 
as Nova Scotia in lat. 42^* N. 

The air on mountains is colder that^ at >ca<*lQvel, and for 
every 300 feet of ascent there is a cooling by 1* F., so that on 
a mountain top 3000 feet high the air is always 10** colder than 
at the base. At a certain height in any latitude it is thus so 
cold that snow does not melt in summ|p ; and ev^ qh the equator 
mountains are always white with snow abov^ J^e level tof 16^000 
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feet. The lowest limit at which sno^v lies permanently on a 
mountain sloj^e is called the mow4hie. 

57. Climates. — As the heating effect of the sun by. day 
and the cooling effect of radiation on clear nights is far greater 
on land than at sea, and most intense in air containing little 
water-vapour, the centre of a continent is far colder in winter 
and far hotter in svimmer than that of a place in the same 
latitude on the coast. For instance, the total rainfall for the 
year at Moscow is about 12 inches, and in winter the rivers 
remain frozen for at least four months ; while at Glasgow, in 
almost the same latitude, and therefore with exactly the same 
amount of daylight and sun-heat, the annual rainfall is 40 inches, 
and a whole week\s skating is a very rare occurrence ; but the 
average summer temperature is about 10® lower than that of the 
Russian town. 

On this account climates have been classified in two groups : 
(1) Insular, in which the neighbourhood of the sea gives a con- 
siderable rainfall, mild winters, cool summers, and a sky usually 
cloudy and charged with water-vapour ; and (2) Continental, 
where there is nothing to mitigate the bitter cold of winter or 
the intense heat of summer, where little rain falls and the air is 
dry and clear at all times. These differences have important 
bearings on the life of the people, the nature of industries, and 
on trade, as later chapters will show. 




CHAPTER III 

DISTRIBT7TION OF TJVIVi. TREATURBR 

68. PLiANT^IjIFE. — Oeograpliy concerned with the dw- 

tribiitioii of living creatures over the liarth’s surface, that is, 
with the places wliere particular kinds of plants and animals 
are to be ^found. In moi^ lands what first meets the eye is not 
the solid crust of the lithosphere but the plant-covering — coarse 
liairy mosses and shaggy heaths, struggling amidst stones and 
peat in the moors of the far north ; smooth expanses of bright 
green flower-starred grass or dark pine forests rising along the 
high hillsides, in temperate places ; dense broad-leaved forest 
trees in wet, equatorial regions, n)atted together with creepers 
and brushwood. The nature of this plant-covering depends 
mainly on the soil formed by the breaking down of the rocks, 
on the moisture carried by the wdnds of the atmosphere, on the 
warmth, and on the amount of sunlight reaching the land. In 
some places, however, the soil and climate would be quite suit- 
able for plant-) which do not grow there. For instance, the rich 
2>rairie larflls of North America lay for ages jjarfectly ready to 
produce great corn crops, but it is only witliin the last few years 
that grain has been sown in them, and they have borne ricli har 
vests of wheat. 

6Q. Tropical Veeretation. — ^Thc powx. .»{ the land to sup- 
l>ort luxuriant and varied vegetation diminisiies from the tropics 
towards the poles. In tropical regions of great ndnfall, such as 
the basins of the Amazon and of the Congo, <tn4 the Malay pen- 
insula and archipelago, the densest and mos^ varied forests of the 
world occur. All the trees grow continuously all the yeti^r round, 
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tho broad soft leaves are evergreen, the colours and odours of 
the flowers are brilliant and rich. 

Beyond reach of heavy rain tro^jical forests are less dense, 
the trees stand well apart, and tho ground being usually dry on 
the surface, does not sui)port a thick growth of brushwood. In 
some parts of this region, and far beyond tho tropics, in the 
centre of great contijpents, where the rainy season is very short 
and tho dry season intensely hot, all the surface plants are withered 
up ill summer, and even trees, which send their roots deep into 
the soil, cannot live. These jdains of parched grass or bare earth 
are called Uanoa or in Soutli America, and Bitppes in 

' Bus&ia and Asia. Steppe-lands, as they may be called, gener- 
ally alike in character, though a little different in vegetation 
from those of America, surround the great tropical deserts of 
Africa, Asia, and Australia. The rainy season changes the steppe- 
lands into lakes or marslies, and as the moisture soaks in or eva- 
porates away, tlie ground bursts into a sea of grass and a blaze of 
flowers, chief y of the lily kind, whose bulbous roots can keep alive 
in the hot dry earth. The tropical steppe-lands have only the 
two seasons, but those of higher latitudes arc covered deeply with 
- snow in winter, thus assuming a desert aspect once more. 

60 . Temperate Vegetation. — Beyond the tropics, Avhere 
the winter is much cooler than the summer, the soft-leaved trees 
are deciduous — that is to say, they lose their leaves in autumn, 
and cease to grow in winter. Even where the rainfall is slight, if 
it occurs chiefly during spring and summer, when the new leaves 
are at work, great open forests flourish on the low plains and 
hill-slopes, and the oak, beech, ash, elm, and similar trees come 
to perfection. Tn the colder zones of the far north and south 
the sombre evergreen pines are the characteristic i>lants ; thoir 
small, hard, needle-like leaves not being hurt by moderate frosts 
and snows. In higher latitudes still, only plants which remain 
covered by snow *aU winter, a?nd so escape the terrible severity of 
tho climate, can survivia On the tundraa which surround the 
northern ice deSerts, the soil thaws on the surfa(}B for a few 
months in summer, and there little shrubs or trees dwarfed down 
to a few inches in height, and low plants, chiefl)^ of. the heath 
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kind, l)earing small, bright, star-like flowers, occur amongst 
mosses and lichens. 

The same differences that occur in the distribution of plants 
in latitude are found on ascending a lofty mountain. For instance, 
at the base of the Andes there is tropical vegetation, half-way uj) 
trees of the tcm))erate zone grow, and at the to]> arctic desolation 
l>re\ails. 

01. Cultivation. — Some jdants have been changed and 
improved for human use by being planted generation after 
generation in the richest soil, watered and tended so as to have 
every chance of growing to great size and of bearing seed abun- 
dantly. This process of cultivation has, for instance, produced 
the cereals (rice, wheat, barley, oats, rye, etc.) from wild grasses, 
Much of the original vegetation of all settled and even partially 
(dvilised countries has been rooted up and destroyed to make 
room for better crops, and the soil has been made fit for these 
b} being drained if wet and stiff, or wateied by artificial canals 
if dry and parched. 

02. ANIMAL LIFE, — The conditions necessary for strong 

animal life on land are jilenty food, a warm climate, and means 
of defence. Thus the tangled tropical forests, with vegetable 
food ready in infinite variety all the year round, are inhabited 
by most various and numerous tribes of animals, some feeding 
on plants, others on the smaller animals which are lilant-feeders, 
while a few make even the largest beasts of the forest their prey, 
[n the temperate zone, uhere food is hard to find in the cold 
season, many animals hibernate or sleep all winter, waking up, 
like the tAes, in spring. Others migrate in search of food, 
making their way to lower latitudes in winter, and returning to 
higher latitudes in summer. Many northern birds fly enormous 
distances in their annual wanderings ; the swallows and storks 
which spend the summer in northern Etuopc retire every winter 
to the coast of Africa. Animals which remain throughout the 
winter without hibernating are usually protected from the Cold 
by an mcreasedT growth of white fur or| feathers. Thus the 
mountain hare and the ptarmigan, which are'broiro in summer, 
when they live amongst the heather of the become 
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anowy-wLite every winter, and so cannot be seen by their enemies 
on the snow. Tn the extreme north, where ice covers the ground 
almost the entire year, and there are no plants at all, the few 
land animals arc savage white-furred flesh-eaters like the ])olav 
bear, preying on fi^h and other sea creatures. 

63. Distribution of Animals. — The animals inhabiting 
the great continents^ have a kind of family likeness, altliough 
they vary according to their varying surroundings and the degree 
of isolation of the regions. Wherever natural barriers exist, such 
as wide deserts, high mountain ranges, or the sea, the animals 
living on the two sides of them, although perhaps descended 
from the same ancestors, show distinct differenc-es, in consequence 
of the different conditions of their homes. Tn the same way a 
pug and a St. Bernard, although both dogs, have by different 
breeding been made quite unlike eack other. The Earth’s sur- 
face has been divided into realms, in each of wdxich there is a 
peculiar fauna or collection of animals, and usually a special 
flora or group of i)lants. No very sharp limits can be drawn 
between them, as the animals of neighbouring realms usuallj 
meet in a transitional belt, which can be classed equally well 
with one or the other. 

64. The Old Northern Realm extends over the whole of 
northern Eurasia to the Arabian Deserts, and the great Himalaya 
Mountains, and into Africa as far as the Sahara Desert. At 
Bering Strait this realm comes within 40 miles of the New 
Northern Realm of America, and the two faunas, though 
different, have many remarkable resemblances. In both the 
huge white polar bear and beautiful arctic fox proul over the 
snow-fields in the north, reindeer and dogs are kept by the 
hardy hunters and fishers, the precious fur-seal lands on the 
islands which unite the continents of Eurasia and America, and 
farther south common seals flock on the shores. Various tribes 
of doer are common tp bpth^ but the long-horned buffalo, the 
liare, and the rabbit of the Old World are represented by the 
shaggy, wild-eyed bison, the burrowing prairie-dog (which is not 
a dog at all), and the lemming in the now. The camel is to the 
dwellers in the steppe-lands bordering the sand deserts to the 
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south of the Old Northern Bealin what the reindeer is to the 
people of the tundras edging the ice deserts of its arctic limits. 

The Ethiopian Realm includes Africa, south of the 
J^ahara, and the southern extremity of Arabia. Here the lion, 
long claimed as the “ king of beasts,” the spotted leopard, the 
gorilla (an ajic as tall as a man and far stronger), many other 
tribes of narrow-nosed, tailless apes, the t^’o-horned rhinoceros, 
the tall giraffe, the clumsy but sagacious elephant, and the 
ostrich, whose long legs more than make up for its powerless 
wings, wander through the woods, or race like the graceful ante- 
lopes and striped zebras across the plains. The unwieldy hippo- 
potamus and armcur-clad crocodile splash in the muddy rivers, 
while the flesh-eating vulture, with its long bare neck, sails 
through the air watching for its prey. 

66. The South AmdHoan Realm on the otlier side of the 
Atlantic contains animals curiously like all these, but as a rule 
smaller and less fierce. The puma and jaguar, small copies of 
the lion and Icoi)ard, haunt the forests, which are filled with 
chattering broad-nosed monkeys, swinging from the trees by 
tlicir long tails. The long-nosed tapir and little grunting peccary, 
the vulture-like condor, the rhea (a diminutive ostrich), and the 
alligator in the rivers correspond to familiar forms of the old 
world ; and the patient little llamas, vicunas, and alpacas of the 
Andes w'ork as hard as their larger eastern kinsman the camel. 

67. The Eastern Realm includes Asia south of the Hima- 

laya ^klountains and Yang-tse-Kiang river, and all the islands of 
the Eastern Archipelago, except New Guinea. The fauna is like 
that of the Ethiopian realm. There are elephants, rhinoceroses, 
crocodiles, and vultures ; but in addition, stealthy tigers creep 
through the jungles, long-armed monkeys, like the orang-utan, 
leap from tree to tree, wild cattle and goigeous birds come down 
to the forest pools to drink, and insects moire oHUiant than those 
of any other region shoo^ meteor-like the air. 

68. The AUstmlian Realm, einl>racing"Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Guinea, is the home of animals and plants unlike any 
others in the world. The long*>tailed kangaroo’ and tree-climbing 
opossum are especially characteristic. The anittaidt are almost 
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all marsupials, wliicli means that their skin has a pouch in which 
they carry their young for some time after they are born. Harsh- 
voiced cockatoos and the ostrich-like emu are the typical birejs. 

09. Breeding. — The nature and distribution of animals has 
been altered by man even more than that of plants (§ 61). All 
creatures dangerous to life, such as lions, tigers, bears, and large 
i*ei3tiles, are killed wherever they can be found; and all those 
which yield valuable products, either feathers, furs, ivoiy, or oil, 
are diligently hunted, until in many eases every one of a par- 
ticular kind in the world has been killed, and the race is extinct. 
Domestio animals, after being made serviceable by breeding 
and training, have been carried to all parts of the vrorld, and 
horses from Europe now run wild in America; while cattle, 
sheep, and pigs are found everywhere, usually remaining tame, 
but sometimes returning to a wild state, like the savage little 
pigs that scamper over many of the Pacific Islands. Rabbits, 
also, brought from Britain as ])ets, have multiplied a million- 
fold in Australia and New Zealand, and are greater pests to 
sheep-farmers than droughts or floods (§ 310). 

70, MAN. — ^Although inferior to the other animals in pos- 
sessing a thin skin without a covering of fur or feathers, men, 
even of the lowest kind, are so far superior in their mental 
])Owers, and can use their hands to such good purpose, that this 
very weakness actually becomes a source of strength. By regu- 
lating his clothing a man can live in any part of the world, while 
animals are confined to narrow limits of latitude or altitude. It 
is truly said that all men are brothera No contrast, indeed, 
could be stronger than that between the crouching, tilack, low- 
browed, brutal, Australian aboriginal, who has no thought excejjt 
how to satisfy his pressing wants, who cannot even make suitable 
clothing for himself, and the erect, fair, educated native of 
northern Europe, whose high-arched forehead suggests the gener- 
ous nobility of his nature, and with whom his own personal 
needs obtain less attceition than the welfare of his race. But, 
between these extremes, there is a complete chain without any 
abrupt change from one link to another. Sometimes, even 
amongst the most advanced people, there are individuals with 
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the untamed instincts of savages, and in the lowest nations indi- 
viduals with some finer feelings rise far above the level of the 
rest^ So it has been proved that all mankind forms one family, 
that all have descended from the same ancestors, although cir- 
cumstances, such as those which gradually changed the appear- 
ance and nature of plants and beasts, have brought about sdme 
broad differences between the human dweMers in different parts 
of the world. 

Civilisation is the result of using the })Ower which men 
have of changing their natural surroundings, and regulating 
their natural wishes and iminilses, in order to increase the well- 
being of the community to which they belong. Each different 
race of mankind appears able to reach a certain degree of mastery 
over their surroundings and themselves, and some cannot become 
so highly civilised as othei'is. 

71. Religion, or the relation between man and the Creator, 
also appears progressive, and in its higher forms it produces the 
highest civilisation. The lowest peoples have only a vague dread 
of evil spirits and of the ghosts of their ancestors. They worship 
fetkhes or rude idols, in which these spirits are supposed to 
dwell ; and by .sacrifices they attempt to appease the anger of 
the spirits. People at a higher stage believe in a multitude of 
gods, who have created and rule over special parts of nature — 
the hills, the woods, the plains, or the sea ; and they respect and 
worshii) images of tliese, not as gods, but as rei)resenting them. 
This form of religion is known as polytheism, and has been 
held by many nations of high civilisation in times past, of whom 
the Egyptians, Greeks, and Eomans are examples. A higher stage 
of this form of religion is pantheism (of which Buddhism is 
a type), the belief that God is not only everywhere in the whole 
world, but that every thing in the world, and men themselves, 
are part of Him. The highest and most '^ilised races are 
monotheists. They recognise that there is only one God, who 
created the world, and sustains it. The Monotheists are now 
divided into three great sections — the Jews, who follow the Old 
Testament, the Christians, all sections of whom accept the New 
Testament, and the Mohammedans, whose lives are regulated 
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by the Koran, coni 2 )iled from the Jewish and Christian Scriptures 
by Mohammed. 

Although there are many millions i^i'ofessing almost every 
religion who give so little thought to the matter that their creed 
does not affect their conduct, in some cases whole nations are 
ruled by religious customs most rigidly followed, such as the 
laws of caste in In<Jia, and the i)ractice of Tabu in the Pacific 
Islands. Christianity and Mohammedanism are unlike all other 
religions, in belonging to no special race or climate, and the 
former is steadily extending over the world, taking the place of 
many of the old race religions ; which, as a rule, have become 
greatly degraded, and debase rather than qjevate those who 
follow them. 

72. Three great types of mankind which are characterised 
by the ai^j^earance of the peo^ile can be easily remembered ; 
they are the Blach^ Yellow^ and White. 

The Black Type, with a black or dark brown skin, woolly 
lilack hair, broad flat noses, and i>rojecting jaws, inhabit the 
southern hemisphere in Africa and Australasia, and are the most 
degraded and least civilised of the human kind. The number is 
small and diminishing. As a rule their religion is fetichism ; 
but many Africans, both in their own country and as slaves in 
other lands, have become Christians or ^Mohammedans, and have 
advanced in civilisation. 

73. The Yellow Type numbers more than one>third of the 
people of the world, and is widely si^read. The people, as a 
rule, vary from yellow to dark brown in colour, with long, 
straight black hair j the nose is prominent, and thd lower part 
of the face does not i)roject so far as in the Black type. 

The Mongolian^ one great section of the Yellow tyj^e, in- 
cludes the inhabitants of most of Asia, the Turks, Tartars, 
Chinese, and Japanese, the Samoyeds, and Ostiaks of the extreme 
north of Europe, the Esquimaux and other northern tribes of 
Asia and America, Amongst tiie Mongols the chief religions are 
Mohammedanism and Buddhism. 

The Malayo-Pclyn^dan section living in the islands of the 
Pacific and New Zealand are the handsomest and most graceful 
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people of the Yellow type, and by their readiness to adopt Chris- 
tianity and civilisation they are sharply distinguished from the 
people of the Black ty]:)e, with whom they are often thoughtlessly 
classed. 

The AmeH^ati section includes all the natives of North and 
South America, popularly known as Red Indians^ because the 
people whom Columbus first saw in the islands of the Caribbean 
Sea (which he supposed to be part of India) had a bright com- 
I>lexion. At one time they exhibited a remarkable degree of 
civilisation, but are now degraded and disappearing as a separate 
race. 

74. The Wljite Tjnpe of mankind, originally occupying 
south-western Asia and Europe, is the most numerous ; it includes 
the most highly civilised and powerful races who have ever lived, 
whose influence has extended from Eurasia to America, Australia, 
and all i)art3 of the world. It is characterised by wavy hair 
and a straight face, the jaws being less i^rominent, and the 
forehead larger than in the other types. 

The Semites^ including the Hebrews anti Arabs, and the 
[tamites or people of northern Africa — who, although dark, are 
quite unlike negroes — are distinct races, showing little affinity 
with the great groui) of A ryan or Iiido-Gcrmanic ” peoples 
which includes most of the type and now occupies all Europe, 
the greater part of India, North America, and Australia. The 
Aryans are descendants of one ancient ancestral tribe, and 
although now inhabiting widely separated countries and split up 
into different races, they still retain in their various languages a 
similarity tn the names for places and things that stamjDs the 
speakers as kindred (§§ 94, 95). 

76. The numerous races of mankind speak different lan- 
guages as a rule. Only seven languages amongst the hundreds 
that exist are each employed by more than 4 ",000, 000 speakers, 
but these seven servo 960,000,000 out pf .tiio 1,460,000,000 
who inhabit the Earth. 

Million Speakeks of the Chief M^HotrAOHs. 

Oliiuew). HlDdnstani. Engltih. Busshm. ' Gentm, ' Spuili^ Fpnioli. 

400 200 100 '100 60 46 ' 
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French, although the language of only 46,000,000, is spoken 
as a foreign tongue by educated people in all civilised nations, 
and it is employed in all discussions and treaties between, the 
governments of civilised countries. 

70. The exact form of grovemment is different in every 
community or group of people united for purposes of security 
or advantage, but th^re are two main kinds — government of a 
chief or monarchy, and government by the people themselves or 
democracy. 

Amongst savage tribes chiefs usually rule in accordance with 
rigid customs that are really laws. At a certain degree of 
civilisation, such as that of the semi-barbarous people of northern 
Africa and formerly in India, there is often despotism. The 
chief, calling himself prince, king, or emperor, governs the people 
according to his own will or caprice. In the autocratic 
monarchies of civilised countries, such as Russia, the emperor 
rules the people by laws made by himself and a council of his 
own choosing. In a limited monarchy the emperor or king 
has his power limited to a greater or less degree by a parliament 
composed of members elected by the votes of the people. In a 
democracy or republic, an elected parliament of representatives 
of the people make the law^, and administer them under the 
direction of a president elected to serve for a certain time. Some 
limited monarchies, such as Germany, differ little from autocratic 
monarchies, but in others, such as the United Kingdom, the 
] nonarch has, in some resjiects, less power than the president 
of a republic like the United States. 

77. Towns. — The houseless life of savages and the changing 
encami)ments of wandering tribes are unsuited to civilised people 
who gather together and settle at or near places that offer special 
conveniences, such, for instance,, as ground naturally suitable for 
defence, easy pathways by road, river, '6r sea, or the existence pf 
luiueral fields. Some , of these inducements to settlement are 
stronger at one time,’ some at another ; thus formerly towns were 
built in steep and inaccessible places, so that they could not be 
easily attacked, or they grew around a crag occupied by a strong 
' castle, in which the people might take refuge in case of danger. 
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• In Britain, in the T'^nited States, Germany, and France most 
of the great manufacturing towns are huilt on coal-flelds. 
When the vcfluable products of a country arc not concentrated in 
mines, hut have to be gathered over a wide extent of land, a 
great many of the people must be scattered in farmhouses and 
villages, and large tow^ns will only grow uji at places where the 
produce is collected for export, or where tha means of carrying it 
has to be changed. Thus nearly half of the towms with over 
100,000 inhabitants arc seaports, wiicre goods are changed 
from land-carriages or river-boats to ships; and many of the 
others are situated on rivers where goods must be changed from 
river-boats to layd-carriages. lleccntly railway Junotions, 
where several lines converge from different j^arts of the country, 
lla^o sprung into importance, jiust as the meeting -places of 
caravan tracks and of high-roads had formerly done. The jJaces 
where roads or railways intersect are usually fixed by the iJiysical 
features of a coiintry ; if the land is much accidented or broken 
by liills, the lines of Jand-carriage either creej) round by the 
coast or wind along tli# river-valleys and over the mountain 
l)asses, so where two river-valleys meet there is frequently a town 
or village, even wlicn the streams are not navigable. 

^ Towns being no longer built to. defence, those that now arise, 
or rapidly increase, occupy the lowest ground available, near the 
sea, or a great navigable river, or a main railway line. The old 
inaccessible cities gradually dwindle down, or their old parts 
become of less consequence than the new portions which have 
sprung up on the low ground around. In the same way, 
when the sfliple industry of a region changes, the i)coiile gradually 
migrate to places more suited for their new occupations. 

78. Man’s Power in Nature. — The power of man over 
his surroundings is great enough to overcome most of the natural 
obstacles to travelling and the rapid carria^ ^ jf goods. The 
oceans are crossed by steamers, with a regularity that can r be 
counted upon to a few hours in a voyage of several thousand 
miles. Canals have been cut to avoid circuitoua and stormy 
voyages, such as that round the Capo of Good Hope to India, 
and to connect great rivers flowing into different MSS. Rail- 
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ways have been built through deserta that men could hardly 
cross at the risk of their lives ; they have beeh driven in long 
tunnels through mountains that naturally form almost impas^ble 
barriers^ and across arms of the sea by tunucls or bridges. Open 
bays, which ships could not visit for fear of being caught in a 
storm and wrecked, have been enclosed by solid walls to form 
great harbours; arfd rivers like the Clyde, which once only 
floated small boats, have been deepened for miles to let in the 
largest ocean steamers. 

Most wonderful of all, telegraph wires have been laid 
down on every scarbed and across every continent, so that messages 
may be sent in a few minutes, or a few huiirs at the most, 
between any of the important cities of the world. It is within 
human jjower to change the climate, and even the soil of a 
locality by planting forests, which lead to an increased rainfall 
and regular rivers, or by felling ticcs, -which reduces the total 
rainfall, and leads to 2>criod8 of alternate drought and devastating 
floods, washing away the soil and making the land liarrcn. 
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CHAPTER IV 
im: coNTiNFNr op j'Uiiasia 

79. Dimensions. — The great land-mas^ of the Old World, 
comprising Europe and Asia, may be cc^veniently considered as 
one vast continent to which the name ci £u aaia has been given. 
It extends from west to east more than half'way round the globe. 
Its form is roughly triangular, the three a^les being occupied 
by Spain in the west, the East Cape at Berii^ B^ait in the 
north east, and the Mala^ peninsula on the iOUiAu „ From its 
most westerly point in Portugal^ Qu N, 
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lat.), to its most easterly, the East Cape on the Arctic Circle, 
170* W., the distance is over 7000 miles. The greatest breadth 
from north to south lies along the meridian of 105* E., whmh 
passes overland from the bare Cape Chelyuskin, projecting far 
through the ice of the Arctic Sea to 77^“ N. lat., to the picturesque 
forest-clad Malay peninsula, bathed by the hot equatorial rains 
of 1 J* N., a distance 6f more than 5000 miles. The area, not 
including islands, is nearly 20,000,000 square miles, or more 
than one-third of the land surface of the globe. 

80. North Coast. — The dreary flat north coast, entirely 
'within the Arctic Circle, and chafed by the ice of the Arctic Sea, 
was first sailed round by the steamer Vega und«r Nordenskjold, 
a Swedish explorer, in 1874 j but the sea is only open for navi 
gation for a few uncertain weeks in summer, when the mouths 
of its great rivers, the Obi, ITenisei, dnd Lena can be reached. 
The Kara Sea, which is beyond the limits of ordinary sea 
trade, is shut off from the Atlantic by the snowy islands of 
Nova Zembla, a prolongation of the Ural Mountain range. 
Westward of this the gulf-stream water allows of free naviga- 
tion all summer, the White Sea being open for five months. 

81. West Coast. — At the Noitli Cape, on the little rocky 
island of Mageroe, in lat. 71* N., the coast turning southward is 
formed by a high plain trenched by fjords, which sinks abruptly 
at the Naze (or a cape in 58* N.), where the deep Skager-rak 
indents the coast. It leads through the narrow Kattegat (i.e, 
Cat^s throat) to the shallow fiat-shored Baltic or East Sea^ which 
runs northward and eastward into the two land-locked gulfs of 
Bothnia and Finland. The rough North Sea or German Ocean^ 
shallowing towards the English Channel in the south, is shut off 
from the Atlantic by the British Islands from 60* N. to 50* N. 
The North Sea bounds the sandy, shelving western coast of 
Europe, and runs inland in the diallow estuaries of the Elbe, 
Rhine, and other rivers of the nor(^er|L> plain. Farther south 
the wide sandy shorea of the square-cut Bay of Biscay, with its 
huge Atlantic rollers, separates the rocky peninsula of Brittany 
from the high plains of the Iberian peninsula which stretches 
south to 36* N., and forms the massife corner-piece of Eurasia. 
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82. South Coast. — The Strait of Gibraltar cuts through 
the mountain range that no doubt once united Europe with 
Africa, in 5^ W. long., and the salt blue Mediterranean Sea 
extends for 40" eastward, winding round four {Peninsulas. Be- 
tween the Ibeiian, which {)oints S.W., and the Italian, which 
trends S. E., lies a wide mountain-girdled bay, the eastern portion 
of which is shut olf by the twin islands •of Corsica and Sar- 
dinia, and by Sicily to form the Tsrrrhenian Sea. This eastern 
barrier, at a geological period not very remote, may have extended 
as a continuous land ridge to Africa. The east coast of Italy, 
parallel to the half -submerged Balkan peninsula, encloses a 
shallow gulf, thQ Adriatic Sea, and the maze of islands con- 
nected with this region stretches across the JEgean Sea to the 
peninsular high plain of Asia Minor. The narrow channels of 
the Dardanelles and Bosphorus form the outlet of the deep 
Black Sea, the coast of which is mountainous to south and cast, 
but shelved into flat shores on the north by the silt brought 
down by the great rivers Danube, Dnieper, and Don. 

Thus in the western portion of Eurasia the land is invaded 
l)y bays and seas from the north and from the south, being cut 
up into peninsulas and archipelagoes more than any other part of 
the world. The soulli coast of the Asiatic portion of the con- 
tinent repeats on a far larger scale the features of the European. 
A flat isthmus of desert sand between the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea, traversed by the Suez Canal for 100 miles, separates 
Eurasia from Africa. The rugged high plain of Arabia, square 
and solid like Spain, forms a huge bare wall of sun-scorched rock, 
fringed with coral reefs and islets along the Red Sea. The 
south-western corner, in 12' X. lat., is only 20 miles from the 
coast of Africa at the stormy Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb (i,e. the 
Gate of T€arH)y which is split into two channels by the little 
island of Perim ; and fropi this point the ind turns north-east- 
ward along the Gulf ;c>£^«4^den. Nejthei rivprs nor harbours 
break the monotony of" the cliff-girt qoa|t 45 }r hundreds of miles. 
The shallow Persian Gxilf, entered by the Strait of Qrmuz, runs 
north-westward, and, like the Adriatic, ^^pon^jauafly growing 
shallower by the sedim>epti bought down by it8,giWt,^ver the 
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Shat-el-Arab. Its eastern coast runs due cast below the moun- 
tains of the Iran high plain in lat. 25'' N. to Cape Monz, a pro- 
jecting headland of the eastern buttress chain of mountains. 

The great Indian peninsula, commencing at this point, pro- 
jects southward for 2000 miles to within 8" of the equator. 
The west coast, at first formed by the margin of a great flat 
desert stretching fronj the Indus delta, grows gradually liigher 
towards the south, where the steep, thickly-wooded slopes of the 
Western Ghats, the barrier range of an irregular high plain, 
front the sea for 1000 miles. The large island of Oeylon is 
properly a part of the continent, bound to it by a chain of rocks 
and shallows called Adam’s Bridge, across Palk Strait, which is 
so shallow that steamers cannot pass through. From Cape 
Comorin, at the southern extremity of India, the eastern coast 
runs north-eastward as a smooth sand .shore below the irregular 
and distant line of the Eastern (ihats. It is beaten upon by an 
unceasing surf, and broken by no navigable rivers, or any bays 
of deep water. The north of the Bay of Bengal, just touching 
the tropic of Cancer, is fringed by a low, swanq^y delta, where 
the mingled waters of the mighty Ganges and the impetuous 
Brahmaputra enter the sea by many interlacing channels. 

The mountainous three-lobed extension of Indo-China, which, 
with its archipelago, seems like a giant Balkan peninsula, marks 
the south-eastern corner of Eurasia. Its short eastern portion 
stops abruptly in the Gulf of Martaban, where the Irawadi and 
Salween pour into the sea. The central portion runs far to the 
south of the others in the narrow, club-shai)ed Malay peninsula, 
separated by the Gulf of Siam from the third division, which 
terminates in the sharp nose of (^ape Cambodia, near the delta 
of the Mekong. 

83. East Coast. — The third division of the Indo- China 
peninsula is the most southerly of three great semi-circular 
outcurves of the east coast, separated by three similar incurves 
or wide bays; and from Cape Cambodia northward tlie wide 
sweeps of the coast become increasingly indented wuth small 
bays and capes which form and protect many good harbours. 
The Gulf of Tonkin, the southern incurve, with its little peninsula 
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of Lieu-Cliow and the island Hainan in 20® N. and 110® E., 
corresi)ond3 in general form to the larger middle incurve of the 
Yellow Sea, with its larger peninsula of Korea in lat. 35® N. 
beyond the great middle outcurve. The largest river of China, 
the Yang-tse-Kiaiig, enters the Yellow Sea at its southern margin, 
and the Yellow Eiver pours in its turbid stream a little farther 
north, laden with the yellow mud, from* which the river and 
sea have been named. The third or northern outcurve, north 
of Korea, is formed by a steep mountain Avail fronting the sea. 
At its northern end the large island of SafirEalien, in the 
latitude of southern England, was long supi)osed to be merely 
a peninsula, hen<;e the strait separating it is called the Gulf of 
Tartary. The Amur enters at the north of the outcurve, which 
then sweeps round into the Sea of Okhotsk, the northern in- 
curve, shut in on the nortli-east by the peninsula of Kamchatka, 
a south-pointing mass of land, shaped like the end of the Malay 
peninsula, but although in the same latitude as the British 
Islands (50® to 60® JM.), it is ice-blocked for half the year. From 
its southern point, Cape Lopatka, a steep bleak coast, on Avhich 
icebergs are launched from the glaciers of the snow -covered 
mountains, runs northward in several dismal bays to East Caj^e 
on the arctic circle, whence our survey of the coasts commenced. 

84. Eastern Island Chain. — From Cape Lopatka a fringe 
of islets, the Kuriles, runs to the southern point of 8aghalien, 
whence a wider belt of larger islands — the Japan group — 
stretches, parallel to the northern outcurve, to Korea, enclosing 
the Sea of Japan. A third festoon of islets, the Loo-Choo 
group, enctosing the East China Sea, links Korea Avith Formosa 
on the tropic of (''ancer just opi)osito the middle of the central 
outcurve. 

05. Eastern Archipelago. — ^The \a^f gioup of the Eastern 
^ Archipelago is connected with Asia throu^lx Formosa on the 
north-east, the Malay peninsula (which is simply a part of the 
archipelago not yet detached) in the centre, the Nicobar and 
Andaman Isles on the north-west, and with Australia ^ by New 
Guinea, towards which the eastern and west^rtf jb^^uMling ehains 
of islands, and the cetktral group they enclose/oonvik^* The 
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western chain or Sunda islands faces the Indian Ocean. These 
islands are long, narrow, ridged into mountains on the west or 
south coast, but flatter on the north and east. The largest, 
Sumatra, closely approaches the ^Nfalay peninsula ; south of it 
the shorter and narrower Java runs eastward, and the chain 
terminates in a dozen diminishing islets curving towards New 
Guinea. The central group starts from the huge massive Borneo 
(the largest island in the world not called a continent), which is 
crossed in the middle by the equator. Celebes, to the east, 
somewhat resembles a starfish, and the islands of the eastern 
chain, which runs southward from Formosa through the richly- 
indented Philippine group and the Moluccas to join New 
Guinea, are even more varied in outline. This maze of islands 
divides several partially enclosed seas, connected by innumerable 
straits and channels. The narrow, deep Lombok Channel be- 
tween Bali and Lombok, the islands east of Java, and the 
equally deep, but wider Strait of Macassar, between Borneo and 
Celebes, cut the archij)elago into a north-westerly part, which 
once formed part of Asia, and a south-easterly part which was 
anciently attached to Australia. 

Entered through the Strait of ^Malacca from the west, the 
large South China Sea stretches from Sumatra between Asia 
and the north coast of Borneo and the west of the Philippines. 
It opens southward in three channels formed by the tin-bearing 
island.s of Billiton and Banka to the shallow Java Sea between 
Java and Borneo. This in turn communicates with the Indian 
Ocean by the Strait of Sunda between Sumatra and Java, and 
merges to the east in the small but profound Bandh Sea, and 
to the north-east gives access by the Strait of Macassar between 
Borneo and Celebes to the equally deep Sea of Celebes. 

'80. Form of the Surface. — A vast triangle of low lands in 
the north-west of Eurasia is bounded by the sea on its base to 
the north and west, and by mountains to south and east along 
a line drawn from the Thames to Pamir (40* N. and 70* E.), 
thence at right angles to Bering Strait. The wild, ragged, high 
jflain of Pamir, the roof of the worlds as the name implies, is the 
, centre of the highlands of Eurasia, which diverge from it to 
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north-east in still higher masses, and to south-west in a lower 
and narrower band# 

87. Ea43tem Mass of Asia. — The Himalaya Mountains, 
a range upheavetl in a wide curve convex to the south, -sweep 
south-eastward from Pamir. They rise abruptly from a great 
level low plain in Northern India ; their Ranks, marked by 
successive zones of tropical and then of temperate vegetation and 
animal life, mount upward into a region of perpetual snow. The 
highest summit in the world is here, Mount Everest (29,000 
feet), and the lowest passes cleft in tlie Himalayan wall are 3 
miles above the sea. This barrier is the base of a right-angled 
triangle of the higljest plains in the vrorld, buttressed by mountain 
ranges of ancient rock, stretching north-eastward for 4000 miles, 
and gradually narrowing and lowering as it i^roceeda The 
Himalaya range is a triple roAv of heights, sei)arated by longi- 
tudinal valleys, and beyond it the high plain of Tibet, averag- 
ing 18,000 feet (3J miles) in height, stretches northward for 1600 
miles. The Kuen-lun and Altyn-tagh mountain chains stretch 
eastward from Pamir, along the northern edge of the table-land 
of Tibet. Tlicir northern slopes sink to a lower and larger table- 
land, itself a high plain more than 3000 feet above the sea, but 
rimmed round on every side by lines of higlier mountains. At 
the eastern end of the lofty plain of Tibet the ranges of the 
Himalayas turn .southward in a complicated series of ridges. 
These form rugged ranges wliich gradually decrease in height, 
and run into the peninsula of Indo-China, where they are separ- 
ated by deej) valleys, through which the Ira wadi, Salween, 
Mekong, arid Yang-tse-Kiaiig flow. The Altyn-tagh and northern 
part of the buttress of Tibet diverge north-eastward, and slope 
down to the great Cliinese low plain which is watered by the 
Yang-tse and Yellow River in the middle i oast outcurve. 

88, Ghobi Lake-bed. — The highplaiu north of Tibet is a 
vast dry basin, measuring 700,000 square miles, and was once 
the bed of an inland sea now dried up. The few rivers that 
i*each it from the bordering mountains either entirely dry up as 
they flow along, or pour into small salt lakes from whi^ there is 
no outlet. Under the names of the Tarim BcMBdn in the west, 
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and the G-obi Desert in the east, this dcj^ression is for the 
greater part a tract of dry sand, on which nothing grows. 

The Tian-shan ^Mountains curve north-eastward from Pamir 
round the Tarim Basin, and are separated by liiige valleys, that 
once discharged the waters of the inland sea to the north, from 
the short parallel ranges of the Altai and Sajan Mountains in 
the latitude of sout|ierii England, and the high plains of Vitim 
and Aldan. All these rise above the general level of the Gobi, 
and sink in terraces north-westward to the low plains of the 
north. On the north-western side of this line of heights Avhieh 
buttress the desert high plain, the great rivers of northern Asia 
take their rise. Near the base on this slope Jiliere are two large 
lakes — the brackish Balkash, with no outlet, below the Tian-shan, 
and frcsli Baikal, draining to the Arctic Sea, under the Vitim 
high plain — separated by several sjnaller lakes. The eastern 
boundary of the old (4obi lake is separated from the northern 
low plain of China by the Ohingran and Stanovoi mountain 
ranges, which converge with the northern buttress ranges of the 
Aldan high plain, and continue with diminishing height to East 
Capo. 

89. Western Mass of Asia. — From Pamir the rugged 
ranges of the Hindu Hush and Suleiman Mountains throw 
their high but narrow barriers across between the low plain of 
Lake Aral to the north, and that of India to the south, and 
diverge so as to form the border ranges of the Iran hi^h plain, 
enclosing a desert like the Gobi on a small scale. Tlie northern 
border range, the Elburz Mountains, looks northward over the 
Caspian, and converges with the southern ranges '*to form the 
high plain of Armenia and Asia Minor. This is terminated 
on the north by the magnificent straight chain of the Caucasus, 
whoso line of snowy crests faces the north pole across a stretch 
of low plains unbroken by any height worth calling a hill. To 
the south the high plain of Asia Minor curves round the Persian 
Gulf, enclosing the low plain of Mesopotamia, and widens into 
the desert high plain of Arabia. 

90. Caspian Basin. — The level of the Caspian Sea is now 
85 feet below the Black Sea on account of great evaporation. 
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although it receives the whole drainage of 3,000,000 square 
miles, and has no outlet. From the south-east end of the sea a 
broad strip of exce})tioiialIy low ground crosses the low plain 
northward to the Gulf of Obi on the Arctic Sea through the 
reedy Lake Aral, Avliich is also diminishing in size in spite of the 
water poured into it by the Amu-darya from the heights of 
Pamir, and by the Syr-darya from the slopq of the Tian-shan. 
This depression is formed of rocks of recent marine origin, which 
proves that not long ago, geologically speaking, a wide channel 
stretched between the Aictic and the Black Seas. On the 
western side of this depression the gradual line of elevation of the 
low Ural Mountains, an isolated belt running along the 
meridian of 60* E., separates the gently north slojnng low plain 
of the Obi from the gently south sloping low plain of the Volga. 

91. Mass of South flurope. — The high plain of Asia 
Minor is continued westward along the southern half of Europe 
and the noi th-west of Africa as a broad band of mountains of 
elevation, great ridges running as a whole from cast to west, 
many of the crests rising far above tho snow line. From the 
Avestern end of the great central mass of the Alps, in which 
Mont Blanc (15,800 feet) is the highest summit, the Apennines, 
run south-eastward into the Italian peninsula, separated by the 
I>lain of the rivers Po and Adige from tlie Alps. Towards the 
east, the east and west foldings or mountain ranges, with longi- 
tudinal valleys between them, turn to a general north and south 
direction, and diverge from the eastern end of the Alps to form 
the Balkans, which occupy the Balkan peninsula. 

In the centre of Euroi)e the steep, jagged, snow-cla<l crests 
of the Alps give tdacc to a high plain, edged to tho north by tlie 
Jura Mountains, and spreading eastward through the high 
plain of Bohemia to the Carpathians. These rim round the 
low plain of the Danube, which was once a u eat lake, and join 
the Balkans in 22* E., sinking by successive terraces to the -wide 
low plain of Kussia. The mountain land of southern Europe 
spreads northward of the Jura with decreasing height, and ter-, 
minates at the isolated group of the HanS in 6T Ni , 

The Alpine land mass is separated by the steep of the 
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Rhone from the French hifirh plain, which slopes gradually to 
the northern low plain on the coasts of the English Channel 
and Bay of Biscay. 

The massive high plain of the Iberian peninsula, ridged with 
range after range of east and west heights, is buttressed on the 
north by the snow-crested Pyrenees and Cantabrian Range, 
and on the soutlv by the Sierra Nevada ; the general slope 
being westward, sending the longest of its small rivers into the 
Atlantic. 

02. Gheology of Europe. — The rocks of wliich this high- 
land region of south Europe consists are mostly made of hardened 
sands and silts which were deposited under 'vfater at a time when 
the great masses of ancient crystalline rocks of the north-west 
in Scandinavia and Scotland rose as a long range of high ground 
fronting the Atlantic. Owing to a series of great movements 
whereby the crust of the lithosphere was folded and wrinkled, 
the horizontal strata were thrown into a succession of ridges, 
with intervening valleys, ISome of these ridges, like the Alps, 
were so lofty, shar]), and steep that the bent and twisted rock 
layers cracked along the summit, and allowed the older rocks 
finderneath to j^rotrude. The subsequent wearing and filing of 
rain, rivers, and glaciers, continued through a long succession of 
ages, have carved the mountains into their pi*cscnt forms, plough- 
ing their sides into transverse valleys, and in many places 
completely cutting through the mountain chains, so as to form 
passes. The highest 2 >caks of the Alj^s thus consist of the older 
underlying crystalline rocks ; but the slojies on either side are 
covered with the newer sedimentary rocks which i^ere once laid 
down on the sea-floor. Among these younger rock masses a 
wide band of limestone gives a special character to the Jura on 
the north, and the Dalmatian Alps on the south. Over the vast 
low plains of the north the recent rocks have been little dis- 
turbed, and thq gentle rises and falls of the surface hardly break 
the level monotony of the plain. All round the shores of the 
North Sea and the Baltie the wide heathy fiats, dotted with 
small lakes and marshes, are composed of clay and sand not long 
raised out of the sea. Nortli of the Gulf of Finland and the 
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great lakes Ladoga and Onega, that prolong its depression east- 
ward in lat. 60"* N., the low granite plains of Finland have been 
planed smooth by the ice-sheet which formerly overspread Europe, 
and are j)lentifully dotted with little lake-basins. 

03. Watersheds. — There are three main watersheds in 
Eurasia which determine the flow of the principal rivers. (1) 
The greatest is the Asiatic, formed by the ^fountains enclosing 
the Central Asian depression, from which the drainage flows 
partly inwards into tlie vast enclosed basin of the interior, and 
partly outwards to the Caspian, the Indian Ocean, the Pacific 
Ocean, and the Arctic fcJea. (2) The European high land forms 
a centre whence rivers radiate to tlie Atlantic, the North Sea, 
the Baltic, the Black Sea, and the Mediterranean. (3) The 
Kusaian watershed traverses a gentle dome-like uprise of the 
centre of the plain, which , reaches its highest summit in the 
Valdai Hills, and continues eastward in a faint ridge to the Ural 
Mountains. Fiom this low centre great sluggish streams creep 
across the plain to the Arctic Sea, the Caspian, the Black Sea, 
and the Baltic, often forming extensive marshes. 

94. People and History. — Long before the dawn of history 
the eastern coast lands of Eurasia were probably peopled by 
tiibes of the Yellow tyj)e of mankind. The central high 2)lains 
were then well watered and inhabited by different and more 
warlike Moriyoh^ wliose i>rowess was beginning to resound over 
the entire continent. The vast southern peninsula of India was 
the home of small dark-skinned tribes called' KolaHana and 
Dravidians. The fertile i)lain of Mesopotamia pastured the flocks 
of Semites dwelling in tents, and divided into tribes, over which 
the patriarch or family chief exercised an absolute rule. To the 
north the low plain of Lake Aral was astir with the life of a 
brave, light-hearted, simple people, cultivating the ground, and 
keeping flocks of sheep and herds of cattle. To these the name 
of Aryan^ *Hhe noble,” has been given. "Aestward through 
the tangled forests of southern Europe and the undrained mosses 
of the north, Iberians and other tribes of the Yellow type, like the 
Lapps or the American Indians, led a savage life in small isolated 
settlements. When traditional and written history begins this 
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arrangement wai> l)eing disturbed. It seems as though the 
drying up of the inland seas of central Asia drove the fierce 
Tartar tribes outwards. Some descending on the outciyves of 
the eastern coast conquered the inliabitants, and mixing with 
them founded the ancient empire of China ; others pressing 
westward commenced to harass the home of the Aryans, who in 
turn sent out in snrjscessive ages great hordes of Avanderers, push- 
ing their ^^ay into the lands held by feebler people. 

96. Aryan Movements. — A swarm of Aryans gradually 
made their way along the Mediterranean shore, driving out the 
native Iberians, and changing their own dialects and liabits as 
generation after generation of them travelled farther westward. 
These were the Kelts, whose descendants still live in the extreme 
west of Europe. At a later period a second swarm stronger and 
more intellectual than the first followed, and drove the Kelts, 
whom they did not recognise as kindred, before them as the 
Kelts had driven the Iberians. These settling in the mountain- 
ous Mediterranean peninsulas and islands, became the ancestors 
of all the Romanic jieoples, wdio, as the Greets and Iioma 7 is, 
rose to be the chief civilised communities of Europe. 

Once more the strong Aryan race sent off fresh bands of 
adventurers westward, taller and fairer than their predecessors, 
for the ages that elapsed between each emigration seem to have 
been long enough to allow of great alterations in the geography, 
and marked changes even in the ai^pearance as well as the lan- 
guage of the tribes. These wrere named the Teutons, and took 
a more northerly course, driving the Kelts still farther westward, 
and pressing from the forests of central Europe on tJicir more cul- 
tivated brethren, the Romanic people of the south, whose superior 
power in war long resisted conquest. While the Teutonic tribes 
were making their way and establishing homes in northern 
Europe, crossing thd Bcdtic to Scandinavia and the North Sea 
to Britain, a less vigorous Aryan race, the Slave, had struggled 
northward round the Caspian Sea, and spread out over the level 
plains and pathless forests of Russia. 

Other tribes settled in the high plains of I?'anj to which they 
gave their name, and finally the original nation was entirely 
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driven from its ancient home, a broad stream of emigrants forcing 
its way through the gorges of the Hindu Kush, driving the Dra- 
vidian| and Kolarians from the banks of the Indus and Ganges, 
and originating the Hindu people on the great plain. 

06. Mohammedan Invasions. — About 1200 years ago, 
after Aryan peoples had ceased to arrive in Europe, the Semitic 
Sn 7 '(trens or Arabs accompanied by Hamitic Jifoors from North 
Afiica, both races of the White type, and the Turks, a warlike 
tribe of the Yellow type, long strangers to their central Asian 
home, and all animated by the zeal of the new leligion of Mo- 
hammedanism, made a series of raids on Europe. The sex)arate 
nations which the various Aryan races of Euroi)e had formed 
weie united for a time by their common Cliristianity to resist 
the invasion ; and now, after centuries of fighting, none of the 
late intruders leiiiain but the mixed descendants of the Turks in 
a small portion of the Balkan peninsula. The Magyar's, a tribe 
of people like the Finns, living in the plains rimmed round bj 
the ( Wi>athian'‘, still keep their ancient language. The Aryan 
nations of Eurox)e at length began to spread a})ioad in all direc- 
tions, across the seas to new continents in the west and south, 
and eastward over Asia, where the tide of Slavonic migration is 
now fiow iiig. 

97. Countries. — None of the races now inhabiting Eutasia 
Is pure ; most nations contain a mixture of several races, or even 
of diflercnt types, wdiile at least one almost pure race, the Semitic 
Jiirs, do not form a nation at all. A number of j)eoj>lo forming 
a settled community, and living on a definite area of land which 
they are strong enougli to defend, or to extend at the expense of 
their neighbours, is known as a nation or country. The limits 
of a country change with the results of war and diplomatic nego 
tiations, so that old maps can never be relied on as showing the 
political geography of a continent. 
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CHAPTER V 

THK BRITISH ISLANDS 
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98. The geography of the UNITED KINGDOM OP 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND will be only briefly 
described here, as^a fuller account of it is given in another of 
the volumes of this Series.^ 

The area of the Unitfed Kingdom is 121,000 square miles, 
but except Great Britain and Ireland the hundreds of island^ 
composing it are small. They run north-north-westward for 
VOO miles from close to the coast of France (about 60* N.) to 

^ “An Elein^nt^ry Geography of the British IdloSj" by Geikie. 
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opposite Norway (61** N.) ; their limits of longitude extending 
from about 2® E. to 10* W* 

The coasts of Britain and Ireland, especially on the west, 
are much cut into by bays and arms of the sea. Most of the 
small islands lie to the west and north, forming (1) the little 
Scilly gioup southrwest of Cornwall ; (2) the warm fertile 
Channel Islands^ belonging physically to J^iancc, but politic- 
ally to Britain ; (3) the low bare Hebrides in a long double 
chain close to the iiorth-w est coast of Britain , and (4) the flat 
Orkneys and more rugged Shetlands far to the north. 

99. Configuration. — ^The north of Britain is an old high 
lilain — the Highlfinda — of crystalline rocks carved into ridges 
and mountains by valleys which contain beautiful lakes. At the 
south-w est end of the remarkable hollow called the Great Glen 
stands Ben Nevis (4400^ feet), the highest mountain of the 
British Isles. The rivers of this region are short and rapid, the 
Spey, crowded with salmon and flowing into the Moray Firth, 
is the swiftest in the kingdom. Farther south the hilly Iiow* 
lands, their coal bearing rocks covered with fertile soil, extend 
parallel to the Great Glen from the Firths of Tay and Forth 
on the east to the Firth of Clyde on the west. The lounded 
grassy southern Uplands of Scotland, including the Cheviot 
hills, are continued in the Pennine chain down the centre of 
South Britain, sepaiating two large areas of coal and iron-bear- 
ing rocks. Along the west coast stretch the slate and granite 
mountains of Cumberland, Wales, and Cornwall. A great 
Plain extends eastward, ridged by two long low lines of lime- 
stone hills,* radiating from near the Bristol Channel. The 
Oolitic ridge, ending in the cliffs of the Yorkshire coast, separ- 
ates mining and manufacturing England to the noitli from 
agriciiltuial England to the south-east. The Chalk ridge, 
farther south, S 2 )lit 3 up and meets the sea in white cliffs along 
the south-east coast. South-east of the Ou’ ridge there are 
' no coals, but the rocks are covered with a fe. ' tie soil. 

The rivers on the west are short and rapid as a rule ; the 
longest are th^ Severn, with its tributary the Avon, both 
coming from the north, and entering the Bristol CSiannel. 
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On the east the rivers are long and sluggish. The Humber 
estuary discharges the rainfall of 9000 square miles, brought 
by the Ouse and its tributaries from the north-west, and bjr the 
longer Trent and its tributaries from the south-west. The 
shallow Wash gathers the drainage of the flat fen country, 
its cliief river being the Great Ouse. Finally, the Thames 
crosses the greater j>art of south England, and expands into the 
busiest tidal estuary in the world. All these rivers of the plain 
are joined to each other by a comidete system of canals. 

Ireland consists of a great flat central plain, in many parts 
covereil Avith a bog useless for agriculture, but surrounded by 
isolated groui)s of lofty and i)ieturcsquc mountains. There arc 
almost no coals in the island. The longest river of the British 
Islands, the Shannon, Aoaas southward and westward through 
a chain of narrow lakes to the sea. • 

100, Climate and Crops. — South-w^est winds prevail all 
the year, giving the mildest climate found anywhere in so high 
a latitude, but bringing also cloudy skies and a heavy rainfall to 
the western coasts, while the cast is comparatively dry. Owing 
to its moist climate and boggy soil, Ireland produces luxuriant 
crojis of graea and potatoes, licneo its name of Emerald Isle, 
Cattlo and pigrs in great numbers feed on these crops. The 
mountains of Scotland and Wales support millions of sheep, 
while the good soil and warm, dry summers of eastern England 
ripen wheat well ; and by skilful farming the yield i^cr acre in 
Lincolnshire^ Yorkshire^ and Essex is almost the greatest in the 
world. Yet cheap transiiort from the vast wheat-fields of liussia, 
India, Australia, and America brings in so much wheat that 
English farmers find it more difficult every year to compete v\itli 
the foreign importers, and hence scarcely more than half the land 
sown with this grain thirty years ago is now cropped in England, 
the rest being allow^ed for the most part to remain as pasture. 

101. People and History. — The earliest dwellers in the 
British Islands, the Iberians op Basques, were dispossessed by 
the first great Aryan migration of Kelts, of whom the Gaelic 
tribes came first and the Eymric later. These the Romans 
conquered in southern Britain in the first century, but 400 years 
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later the Roman legions were withdrawn. Shortly afterwards the 
Angles and other tribes of Teutons of the low German family 
l)oured across the North Sea, and still later the Northmen^ or 
Scandinavian Teutons from the shores of the Baltic, settled along 
the coast. The Kelts were thus pressed back to the losar fertile 
and more rugged regions of the %vest, the Kymri to the mountains 
of Wales, the Gaels to those of Scotland, and across the strait to 
Irelainl. In 1066 the Teutonic Normans coming from France 
comiuered and made one nation of the kingdoms of southern 
Britain, which was already known as England {land of the 
Angles), Afterward>s, although losing most of their French pos- 
sessions, they conquered tlie Kelts of Wales and Ireland. They 
tried also to subdue the Teutons of northern Britain, who were 
ol the same race and language as themselves. But in this they 
did not succeed. The nopthern Teutons and Kelts kept their 
nationality and their name of Scots. Their kingdom of Scot- 
land remained independent until in 1603 the king, James VI, 
succeeded to the English Crown. Eventually the three kingdoms 
'v\ere formed into tin United Kingdom; but the ancient differ- 
ences of iac( are still shown l)y the varieties of language spoken 
within the limits of the British Isles. The Teutons of the low- 
lands si)eak ditferent dialects of one common tongue, the English. 
The Kymri of Wales speak the Keltic language called WeUh^ 
uhilc the Gaels of Ireland and the Scottish Ilighlands speak 
another Keltic language, the Erse, Irish or Gaelic, 

102. The population is densest in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts on the coal-fields, and thinnest in the mountainous regions ; 
but die average for the whole islands is high, being more than 
300 to the square mile. The government is a limited mon- 
archy, with a legislature consisting of two houses, one of them 
hereditary (House of Lords), the other elective (House of Com- 
mons). Each of the three countries differs slightly in its laws 
and has separate courts of justice, but all members for the 
House of Commons, which. With the House of Lords and the 
Sovereign, constitutes the Parliament. There is a comparatively 
small army ; and unlike all other nations, there is tto compulsion 
for any one to join it. Equally uncommon is the largo unpaid 
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volunteer force which may be called out to defend the country in 
case of war ; but the chief reliance for defence is on the large 
and powerful navy which the nation wishes ^ways to be snyreme 
on the seas. 

The prevailing religion in England is that of the Established 
Episcopal Church, in Ireland most of the people are Roman 
Oatholio, and in Scotland Presbyterian ; but there is perfect 
toleration. In trade there is similar freedom ; unlike every 
other country in the world the United Kingdom has no protective 
duties, and stands first by a long way for the amount of its 
imports and exports. The imports consist in nearly equal 
amount of food (such as wheat, tea, sugar, and meat) and raw 
materials (cotton, wool, metal, wood, etc.) The exports are 
iron and coal produced in the country, with machinery, cotton 
and woollen cloth manufactured partly from native productions, 
but maiidy from the imported raw materials. 

103. The foreifim possessions obtained by settlement or 
conquest are of vast extent ; they are described in later chapters, 
where an account is given of the continents in which they lie, 
but their approximate area and population as a whole are as 
follows — 

BiUTisir Empike. 




Area m sq. 

Population. 

United Kingdom 

120,000 

37,000,000 

Possessions in Eurasia 

1,900,000 

201,000,000 

I, 

Australasia 

3,270,000 

3,700,000 

t r 

Africa 

770,000 

8,800.000 

t f 

North Amciica . 

3,510,000 

4,600,000 

,f 

South America . 

110,000 

, 300,000 


West Indies, etc. 

20,000 

1,200,000 


Total 

9,700,000 

311,600,000 


104. Towns of Scotland.^ — The region of the Northern 
Highlands^ full of grand mountain and lake scenery, has no towns 
except on the codst, and only a few villages in the romantic 

^ In describing the towns of each country the name is printed in a 
special manner to indicate political importance or population. The 
capital is given in old English type, other towns with a population which 
exceeds 100,000 in capitals, and" smaller towns in small capitals. The 
popalation in thousands is added in brackets after the name. 
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glens. Inveuniiss, at the north-east entrance of the Caledonian 
Canal through the Great Glen, is the chief Highland town on the 
cast. Oban, on a fine bay a little beyond the south-west end 
of the Great Glen, is the chief centre for tourists. To the west 
the little isle of Iona is interesting on account of the remains 
of early Christian churches, and Staffa for its marvellous basaltic 
cliffs. The seaport and XTniversity city, ABERDEEN (100), 
built of gray granite, stands on the coast cast of the Highlands. 
Over the Lowland ifiaiii railways throng closely, joining the coal 
and iron mines and paraffin works of tlie interior to the busy 
manufacturing towns on the coast. DUNDEE (140), on the 
Firth of Tay, is tl^e centre of jute- weaving. The ruined cathedral 
of the University city of St. Andrews stands on the low coast, 
between the Firths of Tay and Forth. EDINBURGH (240), 
the capital of Scotland, on JLhe south shore of the Firth of Forth, 
is one of the most picturesque citie*^ in the world, and is full of 
historical memories. The medical classes of its T'^'niversity are 
thronged with students not only from Scotland but from Eng- 
land, Ireland, and all parts of the globe. The steel railway 
bridgres over the Filths of Forth and Tay arc the largest ever 
constructed. GLASGOW (750), up to which the channel of 
the river ('lyde has been deepened to admit ocean steamers, is 
next to London the largest and busiest city of the British 
Islands. Not far to the north lies the lo\ely Loch Lomond, 
while to the south are coal-fields and manufacturing towns. 
All along the Clyde to Greenock is heard the ceaseless clang 
of riveters’ hammers at work building steel steamers and sailing 
sliii>ft. • 

105. Towns of Northern or Manuflacturingr England. 
— In the north-west the beautiful lake district has long been 
a favourite home of poets and haunt of tourists. 

The Cotton coal-field in Lanc(uihiri, and Cheshire on the 
western slope of the Pennine range carries « tensest population 
of the whole country. LIVERPOOL (680), uu the rapid muddy 
Mersey, is the great ocean outlet for the region. Every day 
dozens of steamers struggle up to the docks full of merchandise, 
and the raw cotton they bring is conveyed by train to MAN- 
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CHESTER (600), and other great inland towns alive with the 
whir of spinning frames and the rattle of looms in many-win- 
dowed factories. And every day great steamers ' float down to 
the sea laden with cotton cloth, machinery, and emigrants for all 
parts of the world. On the east coast the Iron coal-field o[ 
Northumberland and Durham maintains the trade of NEW- 
CASTLE (200) on the Tyne, whence fleets of dingy colliers creep 
outwards past long rows of chemical and engineering works. 
SUNDERLAND (120), on the Wear, has the chief English steel 
shipbuilding yards ; while inland Durham, with its University 
and fine cathedral, remains a tjuiet rural city. Scarborough, 
facing the North Sea in the east of Yorkshire, j’s a beautiful and 
fashionable watering-place, and HULL (160), on the Humber, 
is a busy seaport, whence fleets of smacks sail to the North Sea 
fisheries. York, a walled city, with .a noble old minster, is the 
scat of the second Archbishop of the English Church. The West 
Riding and adjacent counties to the bouth share the Woollen 
coal-field, supplying factories where the ohlcst English textile 
is woven, now mainly from foreign wool, at LEEDS (300) and 
the many busy towns around it. SHEFhTKLD (280), amongst 
the finest scenery of the Pennine range, has for centuries been 
famous for its cutlery. The Black Country surrounding the 
scattered coalpits of Staffoi'd shire is the dreariest part of in- 
dustrial England. The smoky towns are full of })otterics and 
glassworks, and in many of the villages the women and children 
toil all day long making nails and chains. At BIRMINGHAM 
(490) pens, pins, buttons, screws, and jewellery are produced by 
the ton in infinite variety, not only for home use but for export 
to all parts of the globe. To the south Stratford-ox-Avon is 
honoured as the birthplace of Shakespeare. On the coal-field 
of South Wales, which produces the smokeless anthracite, the 
seaport of CARDIFF (100) has sprung up as a modern manufac- 
turing town, the Great Western Railway from London reaching 
it l)y a tunnel 4J miles long bored beneath the Severn. 

106. Towns of Southern or Agricultural England. — 
Here the sleepy market towns and venerable cathedral cities, chief 
amongst which is Caxtbrbury in Kent^ the seat of the English 
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Primate, contract with the diity, noisy manufactories of the 
northern district. Bath is still a Avatering-place, as it was in 
the time of the Homans. The University cities, Oxford and 
Cambridge, are full of stately old colleges. ILonhou (4000) 
is the iargc.st tow'n in the w’orld, the capital of the United 
Kingdom and centre of the British Empire, and as varied in 
its manufactures as it is rich in historical interest, ‘West- 
minster Abbey, close to the Houses of ^W'liament, contains 
the tombs of many of the greatest men of the nation. Dover, 
strongly fortified, stands on the line of wdiitc clialk cliflTs which 
look across the channel to France. BRIGHTON (100) has 
become the fashionable seaside sulmrb of London, whence it is 
now distant only one hour by railway. PORTSMOUTH (130), 
on the south coast, is the greatest naval station in tlio w’orld. 
Farther west come Soutjiamptox, a leading 2 'ort for foreign 
trade opposite the Isle of Wight, a’ld Plymouth, another busy 
harbour and arsenal built on a beautiful sound, off* wliich lies the 
famous Eddystone Rock and Lighthouse. BR I STO Ij (2 1 0 ) stands 
on the Bristol Channel, and though less imi>ortant than it once 
was, carries on large manufactures of sugar and tobacco. 

107. Towns of Ireland. — Ireland is still divided into four 
jHovinccs, which were ancient kingdoms. Witli the excc 2 >tion 
of Uhler^ it is inhabited chiefly by Roman Catholic Kelts, a 
humorous, light-hearted, impulsive race, much under the influence 
of their jDriebts and i)olitical leaders. The country is healthier 
than England or Hcotland, but the poi)ulation has been steadily 
diminishing by emigration ever since the terrible famine of 1846, 
when the potato croj) failed. Ulster^ the northern i)rovincc, is 
inhabited mainly by Protestants of Teutonic race, and is the in- 
dustrial province, growing flax whicli is manufactured into linen 
at BELFAST (220). Leiinster^ the eastern province, contains 
I)UP>LIN (270), capital of Ireland, a flue town with an old 
University ; its sea trade is now mainly ’ > lo at Kingstown 
Harbour, near the mouth of Dublin Bay., Ju the south- 

western province, CORK (100) stands at the head of a magni- 
ficent natural harbour, in which Qubbtistown is a mail station 
for Atlantic steamers going round the south of IrelAitd, the mail 
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being went by lail fioin London to Holydead, in North Wales, 
tiienco by steamer across the Irish Hea to Kingstown (CO miles), 
and again by rail. Fartlier west are the lovely and much visited 
mountain lakes of Killarney. Connaught^ in the north-west, is 
the giandest part of Ireland in its coast scenery, but the poorest 
in soil and climate, with few towns. 

108 . The Isle of Man bears on its coat of arms three run- 
ning legs to symbolise the fact that it is equidistant from Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, and independent of all three. It 
has a little parli<ainent, c<alled the House of Keys, meeting in the 
town of Douolas. 



Fio. 3.— View in a Norweoian Fjord. 


CHAPTER VI 

NORTH-WESTERN EUROPE 

Scandinavia, 

109. Configuration. — The form of the Scandinavian Penin- 
sula has been compared to a lion springing on its prey. The 
high plain of ancient crystalline rocks in the west has been worn 
into mountain masses by the long-continued ac» .cn of rain, river, 
and ice. Those old rocks contain masses of the purest iron ore 
and valuable veins of copper and silver, but there is almost no 
coal in the peninsula. The loftiest and widest part of the high 
plain lies in the south-west, the head of the lion, the 
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Jotun Qeld, or Giant Mnuntaim^ and the Dovrefleld raise 
their summits to twice the height of Ben Nevis (8500 feet), and 
sujjport on their rough rock-girdled platform the largest perma- 
nent snow-ficid in Europe, from which glaciers creep towards the 
coast. The Sogme-Qord, opening opposite the north of Shetland, 
sends its steep- walled branching valleys right into the heart of 
this region, 100 i^iiles from the sea. A deep, narrow cleft cut by 
the river GHommen, flowing southward to the Skager-rak, sepa- 
rates the soutliern and northern parts of the high plain. The 
latter, called the Kjolen {Keel\ becomes gradually lower and 
narrov/er towards the north. Its coast is trenched by fjords, at 
the upper ends of many of which are snow-fields and glaciers. 
Within the arctic circle the Lofoten Islands run like a jagged 
row of sharks’ teeth northward along the coast, and the terrible 
tides of the West fjord, separating «i;h cm from the mainland, pro- 
duce tlio dreaded Maelstrom whirlpool Here cod and haddock 
swarm in the winter months, and arc fished for during the long 
arctic night. The streams of the west are short torrents which 
leap from the melting glaciers of the fjolds into the clefts of the 
fjords ill magnificent waterfalls. The eastward slope of the pen- 
insula is seamed by narrow valleys, in which rapid rivers run 
through chains of small lakes and pour into the Grulf of Bothnia. 
The low plain in the extreme south is broken by three great 
lakes. The western Lake Wener opens into the Kattegat (/.c. 
CaCs throat\ the eastern Lake Malar communicates through 
a maze of islets with the Baltic. Lake Wetter lies between 
them. Two low islands, Oland and G-othland, rise to the east ; 
the town of Wisky on the latter, though now very small, was 
once the chief commercial city of the Baltic. 

no. Climate and Crops. — On the western side there is a 
mild moist climate, but little soil and consequently almost no 
agriculture. The southern plain in the latitude of Scotland, 
although dry and extreme in climate, has good soil ; crops of 
wheat, barley, and especially oats, are groAvn in abundance. The 
slopes of the high plains are clothed with dark pine-forests, 
which cover one-third of the surface of the peninsula, and their 
timber forms the chief wealth of the people. 
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111. People. — Scandinavia is the most thinly-peopled country 
in Europe. Around the coasts and in the south the people are 
Aryan Teutons of two distinct Hcmidinavian races, tall, fair- 
haired, %nd blue-eyed as a rule. By the nature of their country 
they have become sailors and fishermen, and being brave, per- 
severing, and sober, are valued as seamen in the ships of all 
nations. Their language is not unlike German, but there are 
several forms of it. Danish is^ the language of the Norwegians 
in the west, and Swedish is spoken in the south and east. The 
Finns, although of the Yellow type, are a tall and intelligent 
race, but the Lapps, allied to them, are a little, squat, flat-nosed 
j)eoplc, living by hjjnting, fishing, and rearing reindeer. The 
state religion is Lutheran^ a reformed Episcopacy, which must 
be professed by all holding Government appointments. The 
people are well educated, elqjnentary teaching being comimlsory 
and free. 

112. History. — The Northmen of the west (called Vihings 
from the viks or bays in which they lived) were of old fierce 
pirates, plundering all Euroj)c in their “ long serpents " or galleys, 
and often settling on the lands they conquered. Those on the 
east, the Swales^ were valiant soldiers, who were valued as mer- 
cenaries by foreign powers. At the end of the fourteenth 
century the Scandinavian peninsula and Denmark formed one 
kingdom ; but in 1523 the south and east of the peninsula became 
independent with the name of Sweden, and its warlike kings 
conquered the southern and eastern shore of the Baltic. In 1815 
the Congress of Vienna, which met to settle the geography of 
Europe aftei^ Nai>ol con’s wars, made Norway independent of 
Denmark, and united it to Sweden, which had then lost all its 
territory outside the peninsula. Although these two countries 
are under one king, each has its own i>arliament and is quite 
independent. 

Norway. 

113. NORWAY {Norge^ the northern land ”), on the west, 
is a little larger than the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and is separated from Sweden by eastern edge of 
the high plains. 
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The Norwegians are a democratic people, with no hereditary 
nobility, and the elected Storthing or parliament has unusual 
l)Ower. There is a small army and navy, but a large fleet of 
merchant ships, principally sailing vessels, carrying the iflerchan- 
dise of other lands. 

114, Towns. — The capital, (130), on the long 

fjord at the angle of the Skager-rak, was named from King 
Christian IV of Denmark, who rebuilt it after a great fire in 
1624. There is a modern University with famous museums and 
observatories. Drammen, 30 miles from the capital by rail, is a 
timber shii^ping port, and the Norwegian mint stands near it at 
the silver mines of Kongsbero. Stavanger, a port directly cast 
of Kirkwall, in Orkney, is thronged by boats engaged all summer 
in the herring fishery; but Bergen, 100 miles farther north, 
between the great fjords of Hardsyager and Sogne, has more ex- 
tensive fisheries, and is the greatest export harbour of Norway 
for timber, fish, and ice. Its brilliantly painted wooden houses 
are seldom soiled with dust, for a whole day without rain is 
somewhat rare. Throndjhem {I>ronilieim\ reached through the 
windings of its grand fjord, was long the capital, and has one of 
the finest cathedrals of northern Europe. A railway runs down 
the banks of the Glommen (for 290 miles) to Christiania, and 
another line traverses a pass eastward to Sweden, At the quaint 
wooden village of Hammerfest (70° N.), the northernmost town 
in Europe, the dreary winter night lasts three months without 
bight of the sun. 

Sweden. • 

116. SWEDEN {SverigCj the country of the St^eara or 
Swedes) has nearly 1^ times the area of the United Kingdom. 
The people, more aristocratic in their traditions than the Nor- 
wegians, have been termed, from their graceful manners, the 
French, of the Nin'th: The country is divided into three districts : 
the agricultural region of Gothland in the south, Svealand or 
Sweden proper in the middle ; both of these being low are netted 
over with railways, which also x^^netrate for some distance into 
th^dark forests and barren moors of Nonland to the north. 
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Sweden has a considerable export trade in timber and wooden 
manufactures, amongst which wood-paper and matches are 
important. 

lid? Towns. — OoTHENBUKG {GoffZorg^ 90), on the Skager- 
rak, at the entrance of the canal to the lakes, is situated due 
east of Inverness. It is the chief seaport of Sweden, trading 
largely with Britain and France. On the coast of the Sound, 
separating Sw’^eden and Denmark, there are three important 
towns : Helsingbobo, famous as the birthjilace of the sixteenth 
century astronomer, Tycho Brahe, is near the only coal-mines of 
the peninsula. Landskrona is a fortress commanding the 
Strait, and MALM6,.wiih its artificial harbour opposite Copen- 
hagen, is a railway ferry between the continent and Stockholm. 
It has succeeded to the prosperity once enjoyed by the quiet 
little University city of Lunij, a few miles inland. Kablsebona, 
planted where the coast turns northward, is one of the strongest 
fortresses on the Baltic, and the headquarters of the Swedish 
navy. The manufactures oi NorrkOping {the Northern Ifarket)^ 
on a narrow inlet of the east coast, at one oi>ening of the 
(iota Canal to the lakes, have earned for it the name of the 
Srandinaeian Maiu-hester, On one of the islets at the outlet of 
Lake Malar, Stockfiolm was founded in the thirteenth century 
as the capital, and now the stately streets and graceful spires 
of this “ Venice of the North ” rise from more than forty islands, 
while parks and suburbs stretch far over the mainland. Although 
the harbour is closed by ice for a third of the year, there are 
active manufactures, and it holds a population of 220,000. 
Ups ala, 45 miles north of the capital, on one of the branches 
of the M^ar Lake, contains an ancient and celebrated University, 
where Linnaeus, the founder of modern Natural History, was a 
professor. The chief ironworks, using charcoal instead of 
coal, are centred at Daknemora, 25 miles to tlie north. Gefle, 
a timber port on the Gulf of Bothnia still far her north, has a 
railway due west to the copper works of Pahlun. A railway 
within the arctic circle from the Ofoten fjord in Norway 'has 
now been constructed to pass the rich iron mines of Gelliveba 
and join the Swedish system. 
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Denmakk. 

117. DENMARK {Daneniark ), — The little t>eniifdula of 
Jutland projects northward, unlike the other European penin- 
sulas, into the angle between Norway and Sweden. It lies 
opposite to that part of the coast of Groat Britain extending 
from Flamborough Hoad to Kinnaird Head. On the west its 
coast of unbroken sand -banks, backed by dreary dunes, is 
dreaded and avoided by sailors ; in the east the land is hilly, 
although the highest summit is not 600 feet above the sea. 
The soil there is generally fertile. Luxuriant beecli- woods 
fill the valleys, and the graBS is particularly fine, feeding cele- 
brated breeds of cattle and horses. Dairy produce, especially 
Danish butter, is largely exported. The promontory of the 
Skaw or Shagen gives its name to the Skager-rak, which it 
separates from the Kattegat. The entrance of the Baltic is 
divided by islands into three channels, the tortuous and shallow 
Little Belt between Jutland and Eiinen, the deep Q-reat Belt 
between Fiinen and the largest island Zealand, and the narrow 
but most frequented Sound close to the shores of Sweden. 
Although Denmark holds this triple key to the Baltic, her three 
powerful neighbours — Germany, liussia, and the United Kingdom 
— prevent her from exercising any real control in times of war. 
Jutland and the neighbouring islands are overspread with rail- 
ways. The solid granite parallelogram of Bornholm, bearing 
one of the most important lighthouses of the Baltic, belongs 
to Denmark. The more distant possessions of this little country 
includes the Far6e Isles and Iceland in the North Atlantic, 
the coast settlements of Ghreenland and St. Thomas, St. 
John, and Santa Oruz in the West Indies. 

118. People. — The kingdom of Denmark, after losing Nor- 
way and Sweden, ‘included all Jutland and the islands ; but in 
1866 the southern provinces of Schlesvjig-IIohteinyfQVQ seized by 
Prussia, and Denmark is now only one-ninth the size of the 
United Kingdom. The Danes, a Teutonic people, are good 
sailors and skilful farmers, well educated, and progressive. They 
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follow the Lutheran form of worship, and are governed by two 
elected houses of parliament under a king. 

110. Towns. — The capital, (280), js well named 

in DaniSh KJohenhavn^ “merchant’s harbour,” and is beautifully 
situated j . its ancient University, palaces, museums, and the 
memorial of the great sculptor Thorwaldsen,’ filled with his 
choicest works, being remarkable buildings. Odense, “the 
town of Odin,” in FUnen^ was the birthplace o? Hans Christian 
Andersen, whose “fairy tales” are so well known. Aalbobo 
and Aahjujus, two ports of the peninsula on the Kattegat, 
export the cattle and grain of the fertile eastern district. Elsi- 
NOBE {llddn(j'6v\ where Nelson won the Battle of the Baltic, is 
more famous as the scene of Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 

120. The Faroe Islands. — A wild group of more than 
twenty mist-swept basaltic crags, worn with deep straight valleys 
and separated by narrow gorges, rise in 60“ N. from the centre 
of the submarine ridge which connects Scotland and Iceland. 
The only town is Tiiobsitavn {harbour of Thor). The people 
arc adventurous fishermen, managing their rowing boats in 
tumultuous tidal streams or roosts that few others could face, 
and scaling the nearly i)erpcndicular cliffs for sea-birds and their 
eggs. The Gulf Stream which strands much-needed drift-wood 
on these treeless islands, makes the climate so mild that grass 
grows all the year round, and slieei) fed there have given their 
name of Faroe, or “sheep islands,” to the group. 

121. Iceland (in Danish, Island, which simply means an 
island) just touches the arctic circle; and its lofty plains and 
mountains are always snow-covered, a fact which no doubt sug- 
gested the English spelling of the name. The form of the island 
on the map, suggestive of an old Norse galley, with carved crest 
and projecting beaks, steering westward to America, may serve 
to fix in our memory the fact that the Norweeians colonised Ice- 
land 1000 years ago, and in their westward oruis^ from it were 
carried to the shores of the New World centuries before Columbus. 
The island, one quarter larger' than Ireland, is crossed by l<j|tgi- 
tude 20“ W., and lies 500 miles north-West of Scotland, whence 
mail steamers sail regularly in summer. pebplei numbering 
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only 70,000, retain the old Norse language in great purity, and 
have a parliament of their own under the Danish king. Although 
the high plains of the interior are barren and ice-covered, the 
island has long been celebrated for its “burning mountains” 
and geysers or eruptive hot springs. The most noted volcano, 
Mount Hecia (5000 feet), in the south, has given rise to 
stupendous eruptions, the fine dust and ashes sent out by it 
having sometimes been carried by the wind as far as Scotland 
and Norway. This land of snow and fire is washed on the north- 
west by the ice-laden Greenland current, which carries stray 
logs of wood from the rivers of Siberia. On the south coast the 
Gulf Stream drift softens*^the climate ; but meeting with the 
colder water gives rise to frequent fogs, hence the name of the 
one little town Reykjavik, the smoky or foggy hay. Thousands 
of small shaggy ponies and sh^p are exported every year. 
There is practically no agriculture, but the cod fisheries, like 
those on the Banks of Newfoundland, employ many natives, 
and attract numbers of foreign fishermen, mainly from France. 

Holland. 

122. Boundaries.— The kingdom of the NETHERLANDS 
(or HOLLAND), little more than one-tenth the area of the 
United Kingdom, occupies the western extremity of the Euro- 
pean plain, lying opposite the coast of England from the Thames 
to the Wash. The western boundary is a row of sand dunes 
and strong artificial dykes, faced with Scandinavian granite. 
These keep out the water of the North Sea from the hollow 
land forming the provinces of Zealand and Holland, which 
comprise nearly half the kingdom, and lie, on the average, 30 
feet below sea-level. In the north the Frisian Islands are 
remnants of a barrier where the sea broke through in the thir- 
teenth century, forming the shallow Zuidei^ Zee, i,e. South Sea, 
The eastern boundary, from Prussia, runs over an undulating, 
heathery moor, with great stretches of peat-moss, that are gradu- 
ally being drained and planted with fir-trees. The southern 
frontier^ to Belgium, curves northward parallel to the Maas. 
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123. Surface and Rivers. — Deposits of mud and clay, 
carried by rivers from the Alps, the Ardennes, and by the 
glaciers of the ice-age from Scandinavia, cover up all the hard 
rocks under one monotonous flat expanse. Numerous branches, 
thrown off by the Rhine and the Maas (Meuse), traverse the 
land in channels embanked high above the surrounding fields. 
The climate is raw and foggy, more contingntal than that of 
England, and unsuitable for ripening grain. The rivers and the 
far more numerous canals are frozen every winter, when skating 



Fia. 4. — A So£NE IN Holland, 


almost take^ the place of walking in many districts. Grass 
grows in great luxuriance, oattle-rearing, dairy-farming, and 
the manufacture of butter and margarine are the national 
industries. It is difficult to get foundations for either rail- 
ways or houses ; the buildings erected oh piles driven into the 
deep soft soil do not remaizv perpendicul. r; i^d even the 
solid stone buttresses of the magnificent itili^ay bmges which 
span the Khine and Maas, are cracked and. twie^'by iHeir 
foundations yielding. Little steamers qr boats, towed by 
horses, ply as omnibuses, and carry passengers between the 
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towns. The sunk provinces are divided into water-tight com- 
partments, called polders (or pool places), and rows of tall, long- 
armed windmills, catching the steady breezes blowing over the 
flat land, pump up the water day and night into the^canals. 
Great, fat, sleejiy, black and white cows look up from the rich 
damp grass in which they feed to the steamers gliding on to the 
sea. The safety pf Holland depends on the. dykes or sea-walls, 
which arc maintained with great care and at enormous cost ; 
oven the storks, which devour boring insects and worms, are 
protected by law. 

124. People. — The people who, like the Germans, call them- 
selves Dutek^ belong to the Teutonic racoa They are stolid, 
serious, and dull, but persevering, steady, and patriotic. Clean- 
ness is their great characteristic ; houses, pavements, and some- 
times even trees being scrubbed evary day. The spirit of quiet 
and neatness seems to possess the land, even the large towns 
are not noisy, all heavy traffic passing silently on the canals. 
The population is densest (over 500 to the square mile) in the 
jirovinces lying below sea-level, where commercial activity and 
dairy-farming are concentrated. From their position at the 
mouth of the Rhine lind their extensive colonial possessions 
(§§ 271-279) the Netherlands have always been great in com- 
merce, and their merchants supply most of the colonial prothice. 
— coffee, tea, tobacco, spices, etc. — for northern Europe. 

126. History. — Holland and Belgium were Spanish pro- 
vinces at the time of the Reformation ; but the Dutch became 
Protestants, and after a heroic struggle gained their independence; 
whilst the Belgians remained Catholic, and passed under Austrian 
control. In 1815 the Congress of Vienna created a Kingdom of 
the Netherlands^ including Belgium and Holland ; this unnatural 
union lasted only fifteen years, when Belgium became indei>endent. 
The Dutch government is a democratic monarchy. The pre- 
vailing form of religion is Presbyterian, but all denominations 
receive aid from the State. Education is generally neglected, 
except in the towns, 

120. Towns^^-r-Tii6 chief town is AMSTERDAM ifhe Dam 
or Dyke of the Amstel^ 380), at the south of the Zuider Zee, 
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built ou ninety little islands, which are linked by 300 bridges. 
A canal running due west to an artificial harbour on the North 
Sea admits the largest steamers. Dictmond outtinfir^ carried 
on mainly by Jews, is a characteristic industry; and the town is 
celebrated as the birthplace of the philosopher Spinoza, and tlio 
home of the great painter Rembrandt. Near Haarlem, to the 
west, in the centre” of flower gardens, whcroir^ tulips, hyacinths, 
and other plants are grown for export, 16,000 people live on the 
rich grass>laiid that formed the bottom of Haarlem Lake until 
1863, when it was pumped dry. In Utrecht, on a branch of 
the Rhinp, is the University where Grotius taught. The more 
famous University t)f Leyden, farther down the same river, was 
founded in 1574 to commemorate the siege in which the invading 
Spaniards were defeated by flooding the surrounding country. 

league {S^Gravenhaage* i,e, the count's park) is the political 
capital, where the King resides. A railway thence runs past 
Delft, from the potteries of which dclf ware was named, and 
Schiedam, where distilleries are at work preparing the spirit 
called grin or Hollands^ to ROTTERDAM (190), on the Maas. 
This is the chief commercial town for trade with Germany up 
the Rhine, and seawards with Britain, America, and the far East. 
Pine rafts, floated down from the Black Forest, supply material 
for shipbuilding. Here Erasmus was born. At Flushino ( F7w- 
dngen), on the estuary of the Scheldt in the south, mail steamers 
from Queenborough, in England, connect with the express trains 
to Berlin. Few important towns stand above sea-level. At 
Maastricht;^ in the extreme south-east, a little strip of the king- 
dom lies between Aix-la-Chapelle and the Maas ; it contains a 
hill of 600 feet in height, one or two small coal-mines, and a 
labyrinthine stone quarry, worked in the heart of the St. 
Petersbcrg, a little hill of solid rock. 

Luxebiburo, 

127. The Grand-duchy of LUXBMBXTRa, of which the 
King of the Netherlands is Qrand-dukei Belgium, 

France, and Germany. Politically, it is Dutcli> Cohdilij^ially it, 
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belongs to the German Zollverein^ and the money used is that of 
France. Its one town, Luxembuho, was a fortress, but the walls 
were destroyed in 1867, when the great powers guarahtqed the 
perpetual neutrality of the little state in case of war. 

liELGItTM. 

128. BELQIUM (named from the original Belyae, a Keltic 
tribe, conquered and described by Julius Cassar) is a little smaller 
than Holland, and stretches to the south of that country in the 
form of a crescent. A flat coast strip, bordering the North Sea, 
merges into rising land on the south and east. Where the high plain 
and hills of the Ardennes rise above 2000 feet on the French 
frontier, and meet the Eifel at the short boundary lino from 
Germany. The old rocks of this high region arc succeeded to 
the north by a strip of coal-bcaring strata wliich runs from north 
Germany into France, and this in turn by a soil of clay and sand 
like that of Holland. The Scheldt (Zscaut), flowing over the 
low ground on the west, enters a sandy estuary oi)ening between 
the Dutch Islands of Zealand right opposite the Thames. The 
Maas or Meuse, with its tributary the Saznbre, flows north- 
ward in a deep valley with narrow gorges and enters Holland 
on the east. The climate, milder than that of Holland on the 
coast, is more extreme, and on the average colder on the high 
plains. 

129. People and Trade. — Small though the country is, the 
people belong to at least two races : the Walloons living in the 
liighlands of the east and south, are of Keltic origin, although 
now speaking a dialect of French ; while the more numerous 
Flexningrs, in the lowlands of the west and north, are a Teutonic 
people, speaking a language allied to Dutch. Since the forma- 
tion of the kingdom in 1830 the official lan^ua^e has been 
French, and the religion remains Roman Catholic. The Belgians 
smoke more tobacco per head than any other nation. The popula- 
tion is the densest of any European state (520 to the square 
mile). The people are mainly employed in mining coal, iron, 
and sdzio, in manufactures of various kinds, and in the laborious 
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culture of the poor soil, from which, by gri^at manuring, good 
crops of grain, beetroot, and flax are raised. Education has 
been much neglected, but in other respects the contrast with 
Ilollatid is complete. Poverty is widespread ; in the south the 
land is blackened with furnace smoke, and resounds to the clang 
of machinery and the rush of trains ; while in the northern plain 
of Flanders dozens of decayed towns bear evidence, in their noble 
town halls and belfries, of the greater population, wealth, and 



Fio. 5 .— Town of the Belgian Black Counthv. {Compare Fig, 4). 


splendour they possessed in the Middle Ages. Canals intersect 
the country in all directions, and communicate with those of 
France and Holland ; the railway system is as complete as in 
England, and travelling is cheaper than anywhere else. 

Belgium has often been the battlefidd nf Europe. In the 
very centre of the kingdom lies the field- of Waterloo, where, in 
1815, the Duke of Welfington, with the Allied armies of Brit||n' 
and Prussia, finally destroy^ the power of -Napoleon and pacified 
Europe. i - ^ .... 

130. Towns — (Jiruxelieti 440); in tKA^f^itoeof the 

■ ' ; -fa gl r 
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kingdom, claims to be a miniature Paris from the magnificence 
of its public buildings and the fashion and gaiety of its inhabit- 
ants, It is the commercial and railway centre, A railway runs 
north to ANTWERP {Anvers^ 200), which is one of the strongest 
fortresses, and at the same time one of the busiest mercantile 
harbours in Europe. The cathedral is remarkable, even amongst 
the stately buildings of Flanders, and contains some of the master- 
pieces of the painter Rubens, who, like Van Dyck, was a native 
of the town. The main lino, west from Brussels, passes through 
GHENT {Gand^ 150) at the limit of tide on the Scheldt, the 
chief cotton manufacturing town of the kingdom ; and BniTaEs 
(named from its many hrUhjes)^ which was^once greater than 
Antwerp, though now many of its streets stand almost deserted, 
to Ostende, a fashionable watering-place and railway harbour on 
the North Sea oj^posite Deal. The ipain line, to the east, passes 
Louvain, the seat of one of the chief Roman Catholic universities 
in Europe, and goes on through LIEGE {Liittich^ 140), on the 
Maas, where the fire-arm factories turn out more weapons 
than those of any other town, to Vervikks, a leading continental 
cloth market, and Aix-la-Chai)elle. Namur, at the junction of 
the Meuse and Sambre, Charleroi, on the latter river, and 
Mons, near the French frontier, are the chief links in a chain of 
smoky towns, where live the workers in the industrial hive of 
mines, iron-fumaoes, and ^lass- works which covers the coal- 
field. In this district the coalpits are the deepest and most diffi- 
cult to work in the world. Tournay {Doorni7c\ the most ancient 
town in Belgium, with a belfry built in the twelfth century, and 
CoURTRAY {Kortryk)^ scarcely less venerable, but now important 
for its linen woven from the wonderfully fine fiax of the neigh- 
bourhood, are situated near the French frontier toward the west. 
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France. 

131. Form and Boundaries. — FBANOB has an irregular 
six-sideil sliape on the map. A lino drawn from Dunkirk 
in lat. 51° *N., due cast of Dover, to the island of Ushant, 
the ino.st westerly point (long. 5” W. duo south of Falmouth), 
passes through Cape la Hogue, on the north-pointing peninsula 
of Normandy. The second side of the hexagon crosses the I^y 
of Biscay to Bayonne, at the base of the I vrenees ; the third 
runs along this mountain chain, which separates France from 
Spain, in lat. 43* N. ; the fourth croasM the stormy Mediter- 
ranean Gulf of Lions to Mentone j the fafth touches the Alpine 
frontiers of Italy, Switzerland, and Germany ; and the sixth 
crosses from Mount Donon in long. 7* E., past Luxemburg and 
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I^clgium to Dunkirk again. The area is about 1| times that 
of tlic United Kingdom. 

132. Surface and Rivers. — A high plain in the south-east, 
formerly the province of Atirevffne^ is like the Eifel (^' 165), 
covered with conical hills marking extinct volcanoes. To the 
cast it dips down abruptly in a range of heights, the Cevennes, 
facing tlic paralli;! ranges of the forest-clothed Jura and the 
western Alps. 'J'lie river Rhone ra]>id) flows swiftly west- 
ward from Switzerland, turns abruptly southward where the 
Saone joins it, and sweeps along the base of the Cevennes to 
a delta on the Mediterranean. To the west and north the land 
slopes gently into a low plain, over which three great rivers flow. 
Jn the south the Q-aronne and Dordogne unite and flow north- 
westward as a wide estuary, the Gironde^ to the Bay of Biscay. 
^Jlie coast is lined by tracts of saiwl, the landes of Gascony, 
with dunes shutting in iminmcrablc narrow lakes or lagoons. 
This region is so subject to floods that the sheplierds of the dis- 
trict follow tlieir flocks on stilts. Beyond a boundary ridge of 
limestone hills to the north the central basin of the Loire col- 
lects five rivers into one channel, which traverses the ancient 
liard rocks of Brittany to the sea. The Seine (f.e. tranqtdl) 
winds gently westward over the nearly level plain, receiving 
tributaries as it flows, and widens into an estuary on the English 
Channel. 

133. Minerals. — French Flaiulers contains the west end of 
the coal-field which stretclies from Belgium into France — half the 
coal produced in the country is raised here, and the iron-ore 
found w’ith it makes this an active manufacturing region. The 
small coal ajid iron-field of the Loire^ high up in the central high 
plain, comes second, and twenty other little patches of coal are 
scattered over the land ; but unfortunately the richest iron mines 
are far from any fuel in the valley of the Moselle, on the north- 
eastern frontier/ Lead occurs in the granite of Auvergne. 
Salt is found in. the Pyrenees and in the Alps, but large quanti- 
ties of this substance are obtained during the hot summer, when 
the sun evaporates sea-water in shallow ponds round the coast. 

, 18^ Olimate and Crops. — ^The west of France enjoys mild 
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winters and cool summers, during which a good deal of rain falls ; 
the soutli coast, protected by llie Alps and the Cevennes, is much 
warmer and drier. The centre of the country is cold on account 
of its Elevation, and the rainfall diminishes towards the east, 
where the climate becomes quite continental. The warm Medi- 
terranean coast is clothed with maize fields, and groves of the 
(jil-yielding olive and of mulberry trees, on which silkworms 
feed. The vine is everywhere the most important plant, except 
in the damp north-west and the cold centre. France still remains 
the chief wine-making country of the world, although the pro- 
duction lias been reduced to onc-third of what it once was, by 
the attacks of an Uiscct pest, the phylloxera. The great agri- 
cultural region is the north ; wheat, in which France ranks 
next to the United States, and beetroot for sugar-making being 
the chief crops. As tlio Fijench burn wood instead of coal in 
their houses, the forests are carefully preserved, and now w'oods 
are always being planted. On the thin soil of tlie high plain 
the only crop is rye, but the grass tlntre pastures large fiocks 
of sheep. * 

Oxen are much used for farm work in France, and in the 
south donkeys and mules arc commoner than horses. A few 
brown bears still prowl tlirough the rocky forests of the 
I^yrences ; while wolves and wild boars are not rare in the 
wild woods of the Ardennes and the Vosges. 

135. History. — A non- Aryan race, the Iberians or Basques, 
still live in the western Pyrenees, but tho bulk of the nation is 
Keltic, though largely intermingled with German and Scandi- 
navian Teutons in tlie north (where Normandy was named after 
the invading Northmen), and with liomans in the south, whose 
Latin speech has been gradually changed into modern French. 
For centuries the land was divided amongst indei)endent ducliies 
and small kingdoms, but gradually by mr*' -t' wars and treaties 
these all became provinces of one large kir?gdom about the six- 
teenth century. At the great revolution of 1793, when the 
people overthrew the monarchy and sot up the first Bepublic, . 
amongst other changes, tho thirty-four old provinces were super- 
seded by eighty -six nearly equal departments, ^rresponding to 
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British counties. In 1 804 the President of the Eepublic, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, assumed the title of Emperor, and in the course of 
ten years, after wars with every power in Europe, he conquered 
and reigned over them all excei>t the United Kingdom, ^Bussia, 
and parts of Austria and Prussia. In 1815, after the decisive 
battle of Waterloo, the realm of France returned to its previous 
size, but the rocky island of Corsica^ where Napoleon was born, 
was allowed to remain French. 

Revolutions in 1830 and in 1848 drove two successive kings 
from the throne, and led to tlie temporary establishment of a 
Republic. Louis Napoleon, who had become President of the 
Republic, followed the example of his uncle, *tbe great Napoleon, 
and in 1852 proclaimed himself Emi)cror of the French. In 
1800 two departments, JV'ice and Savo?/^ including the majestic 
Mont Blanc, were given to France •l)y Italy as a return for aid 
in their fight for freedom from the domination of Austria. But 
in 1870, after a fierce war with Prussia, Alsace and Lorraine 
were taken from France, and the people, dethroning Napoleon, 
declared a new Republic, which still continues!; The French 
Re])ublic includes as i)art of its domains the great African pos- 
session of Algeria (§^5 532-534), as well as some important colonies 
in Asia (§ 268) and South America (§ 506). 

136. People. — The i)eople are as a whole polite and obliging, 
highly intelligent, and also gay and fond of ]ileasurc. Although 
excitable and impulsive in their actions, they are brave and enter- 
prising. Their manufactures are distinguished by a taste and 
finish attained by no other nation. The prevailing religion is 
Roman Catholic, but all churches are aided by grants from the 
State in proj^ortion to the number of members. Education 
was long neglected, but is now well looked after. All able-bodied 
men are obliged to serve in the army, the number required every 
year being drawn by lot {amscription). 

137. Oommeroial Position. — ^France has good harbours, 
which have been artificially deepened, on the English Channel, on 
the Atlantic sHore, and on the Mediterranean. It has many 

.navigable rivers, united by a magnificent system of oaneds ; and 
raUwet^ running into five neighbouring countries. Thus it is 
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most favourably situated for commerce, and in the amount of its 
trade, comes third in the world, very close after Germany, though 
a long way behind the United Kingdom. 

13Bf Paris. — In spite of their diversity of origin, a 2 >pearance 
and taste, the French form a nation enthusiastically one in all 
matters affecting their “ beautiful France,” and with its 

million inhabitants, is the very soul of the nation — the poli- 
tical, commercial, and social centre of the country. The fashions 
of Paris in dress and manners are followed in all civilised coun- 
tries, and the city itself is the favourite residence of pleasure- 
seekers from every land. The site is flat, and the Seine, which 
flows through the ci^% is navigable by barges and river-steamers 
from the sea. The cathedral of Notre Dame, which formed the 
centre of old Paris, still rises above the Seine as one of the most 
imposing buildings in the citj^ and almost as fresh as when it was 
built 600 years ago. The museum of the Louvre, containing one 
of the finest collections of jjictures and statues in the world, stands 
open to the public, the University is unsurpassed in Euroi)e, the 
magnificent theatres are endowed like the churches by the State, 
the broad and smoothly as 2 »haltcd boulevards shaded by trees 
and lined with open-air <'af6s are thronged by gay crowds all the 
year round. A huge iron structure, the Eiffd Tower^ has been 
erected for the Paris Exhibition in 1889 ; it is the highest 
building in the world, its summit being 1000 feet above the 
ground. A strong w^all and deep trench entirely surround the 
city, and beyond them rings of closely planted forts, with heavy 
cannon, extend lines of defence through the surrounding suburbs 
and i^ublic gardens. Versailles, not far distant, with its i^alaces 
and parks now preserved as show jdaces, is surpassed in its 
magnificence by none of the royal dwellings in Europe. 

The railways pass^ out between the forts and radiate in all 
directions. The lines of various companies V*' not interlace as 
in England, but each “iron road” {diemifi spreads over 

a special section of the land. > ■ 

139. Towns on the Northern Bailwi^y.^The 
Railway traverses the bid provinces of and 

French Flandera^ where Crecy, Agincourt, and 'many otberiamous 
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battles were fought. Amiens, w'itli its fine cathedral, stands 
midway between l^aris and the tw^o ports, Boulogne and Calais, 
which carry on active trade across the narrow but stormy Strait 
of Dover ; the latter is iiiicresting as the last French toflm that 
belonged to England. A railway tunnel under the Strait to 
Dover (21 miles) has been planned and commenced, but is not 
likely to bo finished. The once im[>ortant Cambrax gave its 
name to cambric^ a fine kind of linen ; Arras (the birthplace of 
llobcspierro the tyrant of the Great llevolution) to arras tapestry, 
but these towns arc now insignificant. Valenciennes, after 
which a fine kind of lace is called, remains, like its neighbouring 
town LILLE (190), a strong fortress on tlie Belgian frontier, 
and a centre of linen and cotton weaving. ROUBAIX (100) 
has grown important through woollen weaving. 

140. Towns on the Wester^ Bailway. — One line of the 
Western liwilway system follows the Seine to ROUEN (HO), the 
Manchester of France in cotton spinning, and eminent also for 
the beauty of its ancient buildings, in the shadow of which Joan 
of Arc was burnt by the English. HAVRE, an ec^ually large, 
but modern commercial town at the mouth of the river, has fine 
docks always thronged by shipping from England and America. 
Cherbourg, at the extremity of Nonaandy^ opposite the British 
naval station Portsmouth, and Brest, at the point of the rough 
peninsula of Brittany^ curiously resembling that of the English 
Cornwall, are strongly built fortresses protecting deep artificial 
harbours, where the war fleets of France lie safely. 

141. Towns on the South-Western Railways. — The 
Paris and Orleans Railway^ together with lines worked by the 
State, runs along the Loire from Orleans, a place full of his- 
torical memories, through the pleasant and intellectual town of 
Tour9, and Angers, capital of the old province of Anjoti^ to 
NANTES (130), a commercial seaport. An edict tolerating 
Protestants was published here in 1698, and revoked 100 years 
later, when thousands of the best workmen of France were driven 
to other countries, leaving towns rained that have never revived, 
but bringing new manufacturing, power to their adopted homes. 
This xmlway system extends over the rich wine-producing dis- 
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tricts of the departments of Charentey the brandy distilled from 
the wine being called after the little town of Cognac. But 
liundrcds of vineyards have been destroyed by the phyllo^cera, 
and ihS wine and brandy industry has been seriously impaired. 
Limoges, on the western slope of the Auvergne high plain, has 
always had potteries, where porcelain is made from the decayed 
granites of the district. At the great seaport of BORDEAUX 
(240), on the Garonne, where wine made from the grapes of Medoc 
and other districts bordering the river is exported, there is a 
junction with the Southern liaihvag which forms a wide network 
over what was forjnerly the province of Guyenne, The half-way 
city of TOULOUSE (150) flourishes on tlio trade by rail and 
canal carried along the valley of the Garonne between the Atlantic 
and Mediterranean. 

142. Towns on the South-Eastern Railways. — The 
Parity LyonSy and Mediterranean Railivayy occupying the whole 
south-east of France, sends one line up the steep valley of the 
Loire and across Auvergne ]>y many picturescjuo health resorts and 
manufacturing towns, including the fashionable ViOHV, to Nimes, 
in the wine deijartniciit of lleraxdty and Montpellikh, where the 
Arabs founded a university. The main lino, one of the most 
important leaving J^aris, carries the British Indian mails for 
Brindisi through Uijon, once the capital of Burgundyy and 
Macon, both noted wine towns, to the Mont Oenis tunnel, 
which, Avith a length of 7 miles, j^ierces the chain of the Alps and 
carries the line into Italy. LYONS (400), the second town in 
France for j[)opulation, and the first in the world for silk 
weaving (drawing its coal and iron su])ply from ST. ETIENNE 
(120), on the Loire field), and Avignon, Avhich belonged to the 
Pope until the great revolution, lie in the Rhone valley. They 
are on the line from Paris to MARSEILLES (the ancient 
MaBeilliay 380), now the most crowded of ^ \i French seaports, 
especially by vessels tre,ding with the Meditcrmnean, India, and 
Australia. A short distance to the east the good natural hatbour 
of Toulon has been fortified as a ^eat naval stronghold. 
Cannes, Nice, and Mentone, close to the Italian frontier, are 
searcoast towns prized by invalids for their genk^ winter climate. 
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143. Towns on the Eastern Ballway. — The Eastern 
Railway system traverses the fields of (J^'M^pagne^ the famous 
sparkling wine of that name being manufactured in Chalons, 
Kpernay, and many other towns of the district. REIJVfS (100), 
in addition to its wine trade, is known for its gorgeous Gothic 
cathedral, wherein for centuries the French kings were crowned. 
A fine fortress, Belfort, guards the valley between the Jura and 
Vosges Mountains, where the railways enter the German territory 
of Alsace. It was at Sedan, a little town on the north-eastern 
frontier, that Napoleon ITT surrendered himself and his army 
to the Germans in 1870. 

Andorra. • 

144. ANDORRA, a wooded valley high up on the southern 
slope of the Pyrenees, is a republic peopled by a few free and 
liard-working mountaineers of SpaiTish race and language. The 
largest village, which is the capital, with less than 1000 inhabit- 
ants, contains one-tenth of the population of the little country. 
The French Republic and the bishoj) of a neighbouring Spanish 
diocese, both exercise a kind of supervision of the government, 
^nd each receives about £40 a year as tribute. 

Monaco. 

145. A bold rocky headland rising up in cliffs from the 
Mediterranean between Nice and Mentone, is crowned by the 
small and picturesque city of Monaco, the remnant of an inde- 
pendent state, and still governecy^y a prince, who is an absolute 
monarch, under the pu^ction of T^rance. Gan^bling tables, 
which are prohibited in other countries of Europe, bring wealth 
to the little principality and ruin to hundreds of the pleasure- 
seekers who crowd the beautiful halls and gardens of Monte 
Carlo. Eiftn here public gambling, though encouraged in 
foreigners, is pred^ited by law to the natives. 

The Iberian Peninsula. 

140. Form, Surflaoe, and Rivers. — The people living in 
this sou^-western angle of Eurasia, with whom bull-fights are a 
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favourite amusement, have compared the ragged square oi^tline 
of the peninsula to a great bulldiide, the neck at Gibraltar, 
stretched out to dry. It is a high plain over 2000 feet above 
sea-Ievdl, edged by the lofty buttresses of the Oantabrian 
Range and Pyrenees in the north, and the Sierra Nevada 
(literally the mowi/ saw -like along the southern coast. 

These arc joined by a mountainous belt along the cast coasts 
from which short torrents flow to the Mediterranean. In the 
north one large river, the Ebro, flowing eastward across a narrow 
low plain at the base of the Pyrenees, cuts a deep gorge through 
the East Coast Range to the sea. Westward the high jdain 
slopes gradually, anj four great rivers flow across it, their basins 
separated by three parallel mountain ranges stretching from the 
East Coast Range, and spreading out to form a similar but lower 
and more broken range along^the western shore. The Castilian 
Range, a row of Sierras running south-westward to Cape Roca, 
separates the wide basin of the Douro on the nortli from the 
narrow valley of the Tagus (7Vyb). TIio latter is walled in on 
the soutli by tie low Toledo Range, along the southern edge 
of which flows the Gaudiana River, that turns abruptly south- 
ward 120 miles from its mouth. The wide, low Sierra MoreijR' 
(or dar'k sato-eJ(/e) slopes southward to the large, low plain of 
And<ditsiay down which the Guadalquivir meanders at the base 
of the long slope of the Sierra Nevada. 

147. Minerals, — Most of the rooks of the {peninsula belong 

to the old crystalline scries ; the mountain scenery is bare and 
rugged in consequence, but €il|^bbcaring strata are also found, 
and although^the soil is poor, excej^t river valleys, the land 

is rich in metals. Iron-ore is extensively mined on the nortli 
slope of the Cantabrian Range ; the liquid metal mercury, or 
quicksilver^ occurs at AtMADEN in the Sierra Morona ; lead and 
silver have been produced for ages in the ^outh-east, tin and 
2 dno in the north-west, and in the south-west jj|e Coloured River 
(^Sio Tinto) is named from the effect of the cobper ores it flows' 
over on the appearance of its water. 

148. Climate and 'Crops. — ^Tho climate along/ the north 
and west coast is wet and mild. • The interior /and the.jwt coast 
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receive very little rain, and the high plains of the centre have 
a purely continental climate of bitterly cold winters, and summers 
80 hot tljat every blade of grass is vnther^ up. Along the south 
coast, and in the broad plain of Andalima^ warm, clear ^weather 
prevails all the year round. Cotton and sugrar-canes grow 
strongly on the fertile soil, fields of maize wave in the intense 
sunlight, and groves of orange trees surround the towns. The 
olive, vine, ancP mulberry flourish on all the coast lands, oil, 
wine, and silk being largely cultivated, but tlie cork-oak, the 
bark of which supplies the cork of commerce, is the most charac- 
teristic. 

149. History. — The Basques, more nurperous on the Spanish 
side of the French border, are descendants of the original in- 
habitants who were driven into this mountainous corner by 
Kelts, who Avcrc in turn mastered by the Romans after a 
gallant struggle, but so thoroughly that the two prevailing 
languages of the 2)cnin3ula, Portuguese and Castilian (improperly 
called Spanish), are only modifications of the Latin tongue si^oken 
by the Romans. When the Roman empire fell, tribes of Teutons 
from the north conquered the country ; but before long a more 
determined invasion of Arabs or Moors^ from northern Africa, 
brought the whole j)eninsula under Mohammedan rule. During 
the early Middle Ages the Arabs made Spain the most civilised 
country in KTirope, founding great universities, building splendid 
2 )alaces, and cultivating the land to a high degree. But the 
Christian people of Sj^ain gathering amongst the northern moun- 
tains gradually drove the Moors southward ; and in the fifteenth 
century the kingdoms of Navarre in the north, Aragem in the 
nortli-east, Castile in the centre (named from the strong castles 
guarding its frontiers), and Portugal in the west, were in the 
hands of Christians, and only Granada xxa the south remained 
Moorish. In the sixteenth century the Moors were finally ex- 
pelled, although their language, customs, and race have deeply 
affected the present population. The common iriver-name Guadi^ 
for instance, is the Arabic name Wady^ so common in Arabia 
and Egypt. The five kingdoms ivere united under a King of 
and when enriehed with the treasure of newly found 
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America, became the chief power of Europe; but Portugal 
ultimately resumed its independence. In the beginning of this 
century Wellington, the cdUrse of the famous Peninsular 
War, urove out the invading French armies after a series of 
great battles fought with a heroism that still reflects glory on the 
names of Talavera^ Ciudad Rodrigo^ Salamanca^ and Yittorm^ 
stretching in one long chain of victory froni, Portugal to the 
Pyrenees. 

POIITOOAL. 

160. PORTUQ-ALi (the Lusitania of the Homans) occupies 
a strii> of the west epast, about 100 miles wide, stretching south- 
ward from lat. 42* N., the south flowing Guadiana forming part 
of its boundary from Spain. Its area is about one-third that 
of the United Kingdom, and being well watered by the Atlantic 
rains, its surface is thickly Wooded. Wine and cork are the 
most important products, and their cultivation and manufacture ‘ 
occupy most of the peoi^le. The Portuguese are a short and rather 
ill-favoured race, speaking an unpleasant harsh language. Like 
the Spaniards they are Homan Catholic in religion, and their 
education is greatly neglected. Their foreign possessions in 
Africa are large, but badly managed. The Portuguese islands 
of the Azores {i,e. llaioJc Islands) in mid- Atlantic were long 
the westernmost outposts of the known world. Off the coast 
of Marocco, Madeira, a deliglitful health resort, received its 
name from forests burnt down long ago, and gave it to the wine 
which is still made there and exported. 

161. Towns. — The capital £^isi)on {Lisboa^ 250) rises in 
terraces round a splendid harbour on the wide estuary of the 
Tagus. A railway up the Tagus valley runs to Madrid in Spain. 
Another passes along the coast northward, but the country is 
poorly provided with roads. The harbour lias still extensive 
trade, but for many years after Vasco de Qaiii. iiscovered the 
Cape route to India, and when the world of America was yet 
new, it was the greatest seaport in the world. A terrible earUi- 
quake in 1 755 destroyed the entire town^ 60,000 persons ppridiing 
in the ruins of their houses, and so Lisbon has no ancient build- 
ings. Towards the north the Dburo traverses ^.district rich in 

H ' ’ 
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vineyards, with a sea outlet at OPORTO (100), which gives the 
name of Port to the kind of wine exported thence. Formerly 
the liarbour was called Port(hCal€s^ from which the name Portugal 
itself was derived. Coimbra, midway between Oporto and 
Lisbon at the mouth of a picturesque valley fronting the Atlantic, 
the beauty of which inspired the great poet Caiiioens, receives the 
heaviest rainfall in Europe. 

Spain. 

162. SPAIN is IJ limes the size of the United 

Kingdom, and has a fine situation for sea-trade, as there are good 
harbours both on the Atlantic and Mediterranean. But the 
Sjianiaids, spoilt by their prosperity after the discovery of 
America, have become lazy, and though still as temperate, 
grave, and liaughty as their ancestors, and brave beyond most 
peo]ilc in war, they sec with little concern the commerce of their 
ports carried on by British ships, and most of the trade in the 
hands of foreign merchants. The number of half-wild gripsies 
(^r gitanos in many of the towns is remarkable. 'She religion is 
Roman Catholic, and although the Inquisition or “ Holy Office ” 
has been abolished, the few Protestants of the country are even 
yet barely tolerated. Education is so much neglected, in 
si)itc of laws making it compulsory, that not half the grown-up 
population are able to read. 

163. Products. — Agriculture is the chief resource of the 
people, but is carried on in a wasteful and careless way, except in 
fertile Andalusia^ and in the naturally sterile eastern provinces, 
where splendid canals, built by the learned and practical Arabs 
hundreds of years ago, still -water luxuriant huertas or gardens. 
Vine -growing and wine -making supply the chief exports, 
especially since the phylloxera plague in France increased the 
demand. Fruits, such as oranges, citrons, figs, and olives, come 
next ; ores of copper, lead, and iron take the third place, but 
are becoming more valuable every year. Flocks of merino 
sheep, kept for their wool, are wintered in the warm meadows 
of Andalusia^ and driven every summer to the high pastures of 
the northern provinces. 
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164. The erovemment ia a limited monarchy with a parlia- 
ment called the Cortes, The great colonies once held in South 
America have all rebelled and become independent republics; 
Ouba and Porto Bioo in the West, and the Philippines in 
the East Indies alone remain, besides tlie Canary Islands off 
Marocco, in wliich the magnificent Peak of Tencriffe soars from 
sea-level for 12,000 feet, far above the cloujjs. Spain is now 
divided into forty-nine small provinces, although the names of 
the old provinces which were once kingdoms are better known 
abroad, and are used here. The railway system is very im- 
perfect on account of the rough country ; mules and pack-horses 
carrying on mmrh <rf the transport trade of the interior. 

166. Towns of Northern Spain. — The capital iWahrtb 
(390), in the very centre of the country, standing on the desolate 
high plain of Old Castile^ 2000 feet above tlie sea, is an ugly 
brick-walled town, but its picture galleries are famous for their 
works of art. A short distance to the north the Sierra 
Quadarrama, part of the Castilian Ilange, towers over the 
Esctirinlj a wonderful palace built by an early king; and 40 
miles to the south the ancient capital Toledo, on the Tagus, still 
famous for the swords manufactured in its workshops, is full of 
beautiful old buildings erected by the Goths and Mnors. The 
dreary i)lains of La Mancha^ to the south-east, live in literature 
through Cervantes’s immortal story of “Don Quixote.” Old 
Castile^ north of the Castilian Kange, occupies a still higher 
plateau; its chief town, Valladolid, contains the house where 
Columbus died. Salamanca in Leon lies a little farther south ; 
it was the centre of learning in Europe during Moorish supremacy. 

Bilbao, in the Basque Province on the Bay of Biscay, is 
becoming increasingly important on account of the rich iron- 
ore shipped there. Santandar, the busiest 1. arbour on the north 
of Spain, and Oviedo, an inland cathedral dy where a vast 
array of sacred relics is preserved, are the chief towns of Asiurias^ 
a province whoso richly wooded mountains were never conquered 
by the Moors. The quiet fishing and trading Bay of Cobunna, 
in the north-west corner of Spain, was the gathering place for 
the “Invincible Armada” sent out against England in 1588. 
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Tho inland province of Aragon^ traversed by the broad valley of 
the Ebro, has Zaragossa (this name is tho time-worn form of 
CcBsar AvguHtus) as its capital. BARCELONA (250), in the 
Mediterranean province of Catalonia^ is the chief seaport of 
Spain and tho most advanced modern town in the peninsula, as 
energetic in its cotton factories as in its foreign commerce. 

160. Towns of Southern Spain.— VALENCIA (150), in 
the midst of rich huertas (the Moorish Paradise)^ has an ancient 
silk exchange, and is a centre of the silk-producing and manu- 
facturing trade. The Balearic Isles extend parallel to the 
coast at a distance of about 50 miles, a mountainous chain of 
fruit and wine growing lands, with sunny PaiLMA on Majorca as 
their chief town. Murcia, the half deserted capital of a former 
province, stands on the railway from Madrid to Cartagena, a 
strongly fortified harbour founded Vy the Carthaginians before 
the Romans possessed the land. MALAGA (120), an active 
seaport and modern city, is the port of Granada, the last capital 
of the Moors in Spain, and still boasting of the Alhambra, one 
of the grandest buildings in tho world, full of unequalled Arab 
decoration. The British ensign floats over the impregnable 
fortress of the Rock of Gibraltar at the strait between the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean, while the Spaniards occupy the 
rock of Oeuta, in Africa, directly opj)osite. Cape Tarifa, the 
most southern point in Europe, and Cape Trafalgar, off which 
Nelson was killed in his last victorious sea-fight, come between 
Gibraltar and Cadiz, tho principal naval harbour. Close by 
stands Jeres, which gave its name to sherry wine. The Guadal- 
quivir opens a little farther north, and is navigaolo by small 
vessels for GO miles to SEVILLE (130), the great trade town 
of Andalusia^ whence oranges, cigars, and wines are exported. 
Farther up the river the Moorish capital of Cordova, once held 
nearly a million people, but is now reduced to a small town, de- 
pending on the pianufacture of leather. Tho little port of 
Huelva, on the Rio Tinto, is prosperous and bustling, shipping 
copper-ores and the metal itself, in preparing which poisonous 
sulphury smoke has destroyed the vegetation for miles around. 



CHAPTER VIII 

CENTRAL EUROPE 

Switzerland. 

157. SWITZERIjAND is the highest country in Europe, 
its average level being 4000 feet above the sea, while its lofty 
snow -fields mount up into stately peaks, nearly 3 miles high. 
It occupies three natural regions: (1) The Alps, on which the 
southern portion of tlie country lies ; these are separated into 
four groups by river valleys, all beginning cl 93 e to the central 
but not very lofty mass of the Q-reat St, G-othard; (2) a 
broad high plain, with many lakes and rivers that descend 
impetuously from the mountains ; (3) the comparatively low, 
caverncd ridges of the Jura, forming the north-western frontier 
against France. 

158. Mountains, Rivers, and Lakes. — The Rhine is the 
boundary with Germany and Austria to the north and west, and 
the Ali>s themselves with Italy. The Rhone, rushing westward 
in a muddy stream down its long valley, receives torrents from 
the steep sloijcs and lofty peaks of the Bernese Oberland 
on the north, and from the more gently sloping valleys of the 
Alps of Valais on the south. In the former group are the 
snow-clad Jung'-frau {inaideyi\ the Pinsteraarhom, and the 
Aletschhorn, from which the largest glacier in Europe creeps 
southward to the Rhone. The crest of the /* ips of Valais, which 
culminate in the Matterhorn and Monte Rosa (named from 
its rosy glow at sunrise and sunset), form the frontier to Italy. 
The Rhone flows into the upper end oithe Ijake of Geneva, 
at the south-western corner of Switzerland, as a mpid muddy 
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stream, but escapes from the lower end in a bright blue clear 
current, having left its mud in the quiet water of the lake. It 
rushes through a gorge into France and turns southward into 
the Mediterranean Sea. The Rhine, also springing from^Alpine 
glaciers and snow-fields, flows eastward and northward through 
a similar valley between the less lofty Rhaetian Alps on the 
south (beyond which lies the valley of the Engadine, with the 
river Inn flowing to the Danube) and the confused masses of the 
Alps of Glarus to the north. At the north-east corner of 
Switzerland this great river is, like the Rhone, filtered by travers- 
ing a large sheet of water, the Lake of Constance {Bodm See 
in German), Issuing from that lake the ejear current throws 
itself over the Fall of Shaffhausen (60 feet high), and, after 
flowing between the Jura and the Rlack Forest, turns northward 
(§ 165). This river and the Lake of ^Constance separate Switzer- 
land from Austria on the east and from Germany on the north. 
The valley of the Ticino, cut southward from the St. Gothard 
to Lago Maggigre {Le. Greater Lake\ separates the main chain 
of the Alps into the Rhaetian on the east and those of Valais 
on the west. The valley of the Aar runs north between some 
of the most majestic peaks of the Swiss Alps, separating those of 
Glarus on the east from the Bernese Oberland on the west. The 
Aar is the chief river of the high plain : first it strings together 
the Lakes of Brienz and Thun, between which Interlaken 
(i.c. Between Lakes) has become a famous tourist centre, then 
rushes north-westward towards the Jura encircling Bern, the 
picturesque capital of the Republic. The Aar has been turned 
into the little lake of Bienne to regulate its impetuous floods, 
and issuing thence is strengthened by the drainage of the large 
Lake of N6uchd.tel (IJenenherg See in German, both names 
meaning New Castle), and follows the base of the Jura to the 
Rhine. Tributaries reach it before its junction from the Lake 
of Lucerne (often called the Lake of the four forest cantons)^ the 
Lake of Zuzioh, and many smaller sheets of water which 
beautify the valleys of the Alps of Glarus. 

159. Resources and Climate. — Switzerland has no mineral 
wealth, and the numerous manufactories of the north-eastern 
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cantons are driven by water-power from the strong mountain 
torrents in default of coal. The climate varies with tlie altitude 
and exposure. Winter reigns all the year above 9000 feet, 
where jhe snow never melts ; %vhile summer is almost perpetual 
in the smiling valley of the Ticino, wliere maize and olives grow. 
On the pastures of the high plain many cattle and sheep are 
re.ared, the flocks being led up the mountains in summer, and 
kept down in the valleys during winter. Oheese and con- 
densed milk arc exported. The chief resource of the country, 
however, is its xnagnifleent scenery, to see which thousands of 
strangers arrive every year. 

160. The railvi^y system has been constructed at enormous 
expense, in order to give easy transit through the mountainous 
country, and small steamers ply on all the larger lakes. The 
Rigi, for instance, rising fropi the Lake of Lucerne to the height 
of a mile above sea-level, is climbed by two steep railways, and 
its liotel -crowned summit is alive all summer with visitors, 
although silent and snow-sealed tlic rest of the year. The most 
important thnugh railway is tliat from Basel, which passes by 
the many armed Lake of Lucerne, Avinds along rock-hewn galleries 
and tunnels up the wild valley of the Tleuss, pierces the Great 
St. Gothard in a tunnel more than 9 miles long, and descends 
the valley of the Ticino to Milan. The great roads across the 
Alpine passes to Italy and Austria are no longer so important 
as they were before the railways were made. 

161. People, — The Swiss, or Helvetians^ arc mainly a 
Teutonic people, but although the country is so small there 
are three chief languages — German sjioken by two-thirds of the 
people, French in the Avest, and Italian in the south, while a 
fourth and quite peculiar language, Rumanch, is spoken by a 
few thousands in the south-east. 

Courage and love of liberty have alway'^i been characteristic 
of the Swiss; since 1308, when the three fnre.jt cantons — Uri, 
SchAvyz (whence came the name of the whole country), and 
Unterwalden — ^were stirred up by William Tell to defeat the 
Austrians, they have been free from foreign control. After the 
redistribution of Europe in 1815 the neutrality o{ Switzerland, 
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now increased to include twenty-two cantons or small inde- 
pendent republics, was guaranteed. Yet military training is still 
part of the regular school education of boys. Each canton 
governs itself by its own laws, but a general parliaiiGfcnt for 
national and foreign affairs meets at Bern. All religions are 
tolerated, and more than half of the people arc Protestants. 

162. Towns of Switzerland, — The largest town, including 
its suburbs, is ZfyRiCH (90), in the north-east, where there is a 
famous university and a great technical college. Winterthur, 
St. Gall, and Constance, farther east, are all engaged in manu- 
factures. Basel {Bdle\ on the Rhine, with the university where 
Erasmus taught, is the great railway juncl^ion with Germany. 
Geneva {Genf)^ where Calvin ijerfectcd and applied his presby- 
terian form of worship, stands at the south-western end of its 
lake in a little horn of Switzerland,^ which projects into France. 
Lausanne, on the north shore of the lake, is beautifully 
situated, and like Geneva and NeuciiAtel, on the lake of the 
same name, it has large manufactures of watohies and jewellery. 
The Swiss are dwellers in hamlets by choice, and their pictur- 
esque wide-caved wooden chdlets or cottages, the roofs weighted 
with blocks of stone to resist the wind, are j)erched all over the 
country. Sudden floods, land-slips, and avalanches (or snow-slips) 
from the high summits often destroy whole villages, but the 
brave mountaineers cling to their favourite sites, and build 
their cottages anew when the danger is past. 

Leiciitenstein. 

Ci 

103. The little principality of Leiditenstein, on the right 
bank of the llhinc, before that stream enters Lake Constance, 
is index^endent, but under the x>rotection and control of Austria. 

Gebmax Empibe. 

104. Boundaries. — The empire of GERMANY is sepa- 
rated from Switzerland and Austria-Hungary on the south, 
about lat. 48° N., by the Rhine and the first steep ridge of the 
Alps. The crest of the Vosses Mountains marks the French 
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frontier, and the western boundary, curving westward, j)asses the 
little duchy of Luxemburg, Belgium, and Holland, and ends on 
the North Sea in 7“ E. The eastern boundary from Austria 
is sharj^y defined by the Bohezman Forest range, making the 
southern and mountainous part of Germany 250 miles wide. At 
50"* N. the eastern frontier follows the Ore Mountains, then 
the Giant Mountains, and the Sudetio Range eastward, as 
far as 19^ E. j thence an irregular line traced north-eastward 
to 21® E., on the Baltic over swampy lake-studded flats, separates 
Germany from Russia. Germany is thus more than 600 miles 
wide in the north ; its extreme length from north to south 
(Denmark to Switz^land) is 560 miles, the whole country being 
IJ times the size of the United Kingdom. The flat Baltic 
coast is bordered by sand-bars, shutting off shallow lagoons 
called haff% (or havens) at the mouths of the chief rivers. The 
little strip of North Sea coast is also shallow and dangerous for 
shipping, although there are many lighthouses and light-ships 
to guide vessels. The Eider Canal, cut across the German part 
of Jutland, allows ships to jiass between the North Sea and the 
Baltic without rounding the Skaw. 

106. The Rhine, which long formed the western frontier. 
Is perhaps more celebrated in history and romance than any other 
river, and is also a great commercial highway. Canals link it to 
the Rhone and Seine on the west, to the other German rivers 
on the north-east, and to the Danube on the south-east. The 
Rhine flows westward from Lake Constance into Germany, turns 
northward at Basel, and as the Upper Rhine flows through an 
alluvial low plain, about 20 miles wide, walled in by the Vosges 
on the left hand, and the dark pine-clad steeps of the Black 
Forest parallel to it on the right. Two tributaries flow in on 
the right through valleys renowned for th^ir loveliness — the 
Neckar at Mannheim, and the Main at Mfaii* ' Here the plain 
ceases, and the Middle Rhine enters on its Most picturesque 
scenery, plunging through a narrow gorge across the wide ridge 
of old rocks, which joins the high lands of France and northern 
Germany. In the middle at Coblenz {f,e\ cQi/^pmce\ the 
Moselle on the left, and the Lahn on the right oome down 
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similar gorges, and divide the ridge into four low mountain 
masses — the Taunus and the Westerwald on the east, the 
Hunsriick and the Eifel (a region broken by innumerable little 
extinct volcanoes) on the west. The gorge ceases at Cologne, 
and the scenery of the Lower Rhine becomes tamer as the river 
sweei^s out over the great low plain of Holland. An outcrop of 
coal-bearing rocks marks the change to the newer strata of the 
plain, especially ‘m the valley of the little river Ruhr on the 
right. 

106. Other Rivers. — The Weser, from the Thuringrian 
Forest, winds over the great plain, widening into a shallow 
estuary, and enters the North Sea close to tfee wider and deeper 
mouth of the Elbe, just opposite the Humber in England. The 
Elbe enters Germany through the Saxon Switzerland^ a succession 
of sandstone gorges, walled in as if with giant masonry carved 
into fantastic crests and columns, where the granite ranges of the 
Ore Mountains and the Giant Mountains meet ; but most of 
its course is over the heathy or marshy northern plain. The 
rapid Oder runs parallel to the Sudctic Mountai’ss, through the 
coal-bearing rocks of the province of Saxony^ and turns north- 
ward across the plain to the Oder HafF on the Baltic. Farther 
east the Vistula ( \Veichsel\ with only a short course on German 
ground, sends one brancli into Danzig Bay, and another into the 
long narrow Frisches HafF ; while the river called Niemen in 
Russia and Memel in Germany, enters the Kurisches Haff in 
the extreme north-east. These five rivers, whose courses on the 
plain are almost parallel, are liable to floods, which often spread 
desolation over the country. 

The Danube, second only to the Rhine in European history, 
flows from the Black Forest eastward across the flat South 
German high plain of glacier-borne clay, just south of the Jura 
chain, and enters Austria-Hungary at the southern end of the 
Bohemian Forest.. It is interesting to notice that in Germany 
the word forest is often used for mountain^ most of the woods, 
in fact, grow on the mountain slopes. 

167. Minerals. — The Ore Mountains have yielded copper, 
zinc, silver, lead, and grold for hundreds of years, and the 
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Harz Mountains are equally metalliferous, although perhaps 
better known for the wild scenery of their rocky summit, the 
Brocken. Goal and iron occur in such abundance that Germany 
comes nsKt to the United Kingdom and United States in pro- 
ducing them. Salt is very abundant, and for chemicals of all 
kinds the German works are absolutely without rivals. 

168. Climate and Orops. — The climate is mild in the 
north-west of Germany where the influence of Hhe ocean is felt, 
but towards the east and south is more continental on account of 
the height of the land, and its distance from the sea. The 
warmest part of Germany at all seasons is the sheltered narrow 
plain of the Upper Jlliine, where the rich soil consequently pro- 
duces tobacco and fruit and the grapes which yield the “ good 
Rhino wine ” in exuberant abundance. The vine indeed grows 
farther north in Germany than in any other part of the world, 
ripening even in 52® N., but the national drink of Germany is 
beer. One -third of southern Germany is still covered with 
woods ; in the north the j^roportion is less, but as wood is the 
chief domestic ^uel (burnt as a rule in closed stoves), tree-felling 
and planting are everywhere regulated by government so as to 
keep up a constant supply. Bye, grown in the nortliern plains, 
furnishes a coarse brown meal on which many of the poorer 
classes live, but potatoes arc nearly as much the staff of life 
as they arc in Ireland. Oats and wheat are largely cultivated, 
but, as in Britain, a great deal of wheat has to be imported. 
Cattle and horse-breeding arc characteristic of the Baltic lands, 
and the rearing of swine is a great industry in the lower Rhine 
country. The northern farmers raise large crops of sugar-beet, 
from w^hich the manufactories of the Empire make more than 
a quarter of the sugar j^roduced in the world. 

169. History. — Several tribes of Teutons or Germans, an 
Aryan race calling themselves DeutscherSy from a word meaning 
“ the people,” spread at an early time over cen^r d Europe, north 
of the Alps between the Rhine and the Carpathians. Their 
power once stretched southward as far as Rome, and the Teutonic 
realm was called the Holy Roman Empire. This empire, con- 
sisting of a great and ever-changing number of sknktf 'semi-inde- 
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pendent states, gradually lost its southern and north-western 
territory, but gained ground to the north and east, extending 
along the Baltic shores, where the Teutons drove back or in- 
corj^orated the older peoples and the Slavs, who hafi already 
settled there. In 1806 Napoleon broke up this empire, and ruled 
all the land except Prussia^ then a small kingdom in the north, 
Austria in the east. In 1815 the liberated ^states formed 
the Q-erman Confederation, with Austria at their head. In 
1864 ScJdeswiff Holstein^ the southern province of Denmark, was 
forced to join ; but the King of Prussia annexed it to his own 
kingdom, and in a short but fierce war defeated the Austrians. 
Prussia formed the North Qerman Coxvfederation in 1866, 
absorbing many of the small states ; and when France declared 
war in 1870, the independent southern states, except Austria 
(then itself an empire), came to the aid of their northern kindred. 
The present German Empire resulted, the King of Prussia becom- 
ing hereditary enii)eror ; but each state retained its own monarch 
and parliament, the i)rovinco of Alsace-Lorraine^ newly taken 
from France, being alone placed under direct Imperial rule. 

170. States. — The Cerman Empire consists of twenty-six 
states, four of which are kingdoms, six are grand-duchies, five 
duchies, seven have the humbler title of i^rincipalities, and three 
are free towns which, for a thousand years, have preserved a 
democratic form of government. The following table, which is 
intended for reference only, gives some of the more important 
statistics of these states : — 
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States of tbe German Empire. 


%?ame. 

Area. 

S(l. 111. 

Population ! {J®"' 
'sqm. 

Government. 

Capital. 

1. Prussia 

137,000 

28,000,000 

204 

Kiiigdum 

Berlin 

2. Bavaria 

29,000 

‘ 5,400,000 

186 


Munich 

a. Wiirtteiaberg 

7,500 

2,000,000 

206 


Stuttgart 

4. Saxony 

5,800 

8,200,000 

561 


Dresden 

5. Baden 

6. Meeklenburj;- 

5,800 

1,600,000 

276 

Grand Di^diy 

Karlsruhe 

Schwerin 

4,800 

670,000 

120 


Schwerin 

7. Ilessc 

2,900 

960,000 

331 


Darmstadt 

6. Oldenbnrf^ 

2,400 

340,000 

142 


Oldenburg 

9. Brunswick 

l.-ODO 

370,000 

246 

Duchy 

Brunswick 

10. Saxe- Weimar 

11. Mecklenburg- 

1,400 

310,000 

221 

Grand Duchy 

Weimar 

Stvclitz 

. 1,100 

98,000 

89 


New Strclitz 

12. Saxe-Mciningen 

• 930 

215,000 

231 

Duchy 

Meiningeu 

13. Anhalt 

14. Saxe-Goburg and 

870 

248,000 

290 

II 

Dessau 

Qotha 

820 

199,000 

243 

II 

Coburg 

15. Saxe-Altcnburg 

510 

161,000 

316 

Principality 

Altenbui'g 

Id. Waldeck 

470 

56,000 

120 

Arolsen 

17. Linpe 

18. Schwarz-Rudol- 

440 

‘!23,000 

280 

>> 

Detinold 

Btadt 

19. Sohwarz-Sonders- 

860 

84,000 

233 


Iiiido1sta<U 

Sonders- 

hausen 

330 

74,000 

224 


haiisen 

20. Beuss-Schleiz 

21. Schauinbu|g- 

320 

110,000 

314 

»» 

Ucra 

Lippe 

210 

37,000 

ISO 

>» 

Biickcbiirg 

22. Reuss-Qrciz 

120 1 

f>»*i.0()0 

4 fill 


Greiz 

23. Hamburg 

IfiO 1 

610,000 


Free Town 


24. Lubcck 

120 } 

68,000 




2j. Bremen 

100 j 

10r,,<)00 




20. Alsace-Lorraine 

.5,000 , 

1,560,000 

279 

Crownlaml 

Strasburg 


171. Government. — The j)eo 2 >lc of the Empire elect an 
Imperial Parliament or lieichstar/ of about four hundred members, 
and the semi-independent government of each state sends repre- 
sentatives to the smaller Biindesrat\ or Imperial Upper House. 
These bodies manage the foreign affairs of Germany under the 
Emperor and the Imperial Chancellor; they have full control 
over the war navy, the army in time of war, the export and 
import trade, the railways, and the i)ost-offi(e. Germany forms 
commercially the Zollverein or Customs Uni » ; but this union, 
within which the protective system of trade I-, enforced, is not 
yet quite the same as the Empire, for it includes the duchy of 
Luxemburg (§ 127), and until 1888 it did not include the free 
towns of Hamburg and Bremen. Every German above twenty 
years of age must serve for three years in the arniy a common 
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soldier, so that the whole male population receives a military 
training in addition to the very thorough school teaching which 
is comjjulsory. The Empire is under thorough military control, 
and police supervision is so complete that every movement of 
strangers is recorded. 

172. People. — The great unifying principle is the langruage, 
of which there are two dialects — Low German allied to Dutch in 
the north, and High German, M'hich is that used in books, in 
the south. The religious reformation of the sixteenth century 
originated in Central Germany, and in all the northern states 
Liutlieran worshij) is legally established, while in the south the 
Roman Oatholio faith still prevails. The people of Germany 
as a whole are 2 )aticnt and plodding, succeeding both in trade 
and in war by tlieir willing submission to discipline. A deep 
current of romance and emotion^ flows through these prosaic 
qualities, and the love of the beautiful in art, music, and j^oetry 
is widespread amongst all classes. Patriotism rises to a passion, 
and there is consequently much jealousy of other nations. There 
are twenty universities, and these, like the techni*sai colleges, are 
more crowded, the fees are lower, and the learning of the pro- 
fessors, as a whole, greater than in any other country. 

173. Western Towns of Prussia. — PRUSSIA, the 
sovereign State, occupies the whole north of Germany ; the three 
free towns of Hamburg, Bremen, and Liibeck forming 2 )olitical 
islands within it. In the province of lihindand the ancient city 
of Aix-la-Chapelle {Aachen^ 90), where Charlemagne held his 
court as Roman Emperor, is now one of the chief stations on the 
through railway from Belgium to Berlin. COLOGNE {Kdln^ 
160), once a Homan colony (whence its name), has always been' 
great from its position as a meeting-place of roads, and is now 
the headquarters of the Rhine steamer trade and chief junction 
of the western railways. The glorious Gothic Cathedral, com- 
menced in the tliirteenth century, but not finished until 1880, 
has pinnacles 620 feet from the ground, the highest stone building 
in the world. DUSSELDORF (110), to the north, where the 
poet Heine was born, is the Rhine port for the manufacturing 
district around the twin towns ELBERFELD. and BARMEN 
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(together 210), a centre of dense population. At Esskn, in the 
mining district of the Ruhr, Krupp’s va’st steel works employ 
more than 10,000 men. Coalpits and iron Aimaoes stretch 
eastwarcfinto the province of Wtstphalia. ATcsse-iTassatt contains 
the great financial town of FRANKFURT-on-the-Main (150), 
the homo of the Rothschilds. Wiesbaden, under the shelter of 
the Taunus ridge, is one of the most famous of the mineral 
water baths (iti German Bad) which give nam^ to many towns 
in this district. The moorland province of Hanover^ the old king- 
dom of the Giielphs, is bounded by the Elbe and the North Sea, 
and traversed by the Weser, on a tributary of which stands the 
capital 1IANOVER,(140) and the renowned university city of 
Gottingen. The free town of BREMEN (120), 50 miles from 
the mouth of the Weser, is a great port, but far inferior to the 
other free town HAMBURG j^ith the adjacent port of ALTONA 
in Schleswig Holstein, 470). Famous of old as a Hanse town, 
Hamburg is now the chief continental port ; huge ocean steamers, 
trading with all quarters of the world, are piloted up and down 
the intricate channels of the Elbe, which is made navigable by 
every tide for 60 miles from sea to quay. Wilijelmshaven, built 
at immense cost on the shallow North Sea coast, and Kied, on 
the Little Belt, the best harbour on the Baltic, are the chief 
naval stations of the Empire for warships. 

174. Central Towns of Prussia. — LtlBECK, an old-fashioned 
free town on the Trave, was once the glory of the Hanseatic 
League. STETTIN (100), on the Oder in Pomerania, is now 
the most active Baltic port, but much of its shipping stops at the 
sea-haven of (Swinemundb, at the entrance of the shallow Oder 
Hafir. Amber, a fossil gum, is found in this region, being dug 
from the sand or washed up by the waves. BrandenJburg pro- 
vince is the heart of Prussia, and its capital, Berlin, is the capital 
of that kingdom and of the German empire. 

ISeiltn (1300), in the centre of a lake-d'>fted sandy plain, 
stands only 100 feet above the sea, and its little river, the Spree, 
has been joined to the Elbe and the Oder by canals, while rail- 
ways from all sides converge upon it. The magnificent street, 
Unter-den-linden, divided by a double avenue of lime trees, is the 
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chief glory of the town. The Thiergctrten (zoological garden) 
separates the suburb Ciiarlottbnburo, .where the Emperor 
Frederick III died in 1888. Although the palaces, museums, 
university buildings, and statues are great and stately, the houses 
of the j)eoplo are poor and greatly overcrowded. The manufa.o- 
tures of Berlin arc bewildering in their variety ; vast engineer- 
ing and printing works and factories for cotton and millinery are 
of special importjlnce. Potsdam, on an island in a small lake 10 
miles to the south-west, contains the summer palace of the Em- 
peror, surrounded by beautiful parks. 

175. Eastern Towns of Prussia. — The Oder brings down 
the mineral wealth of the province Silesia^{Scklesim) from the 
ores of the Giant Mountains and the Sudetic Kange, and the 
coal-fields at their base. The poimlation of this province is 
very dense, although spread in small industrial towns, often mere 
groui)S of factories and workmeI^s huts surrounding a rock 
crowned by the proprietor’s castle. BRESLAU (300), on the 
Oder, is the one large city ; it was once a fortified frontier town, 
which belonged in turn to four different nations, but its walls 
now only form a fashionable promenade. Posen is a strong 
fortress kept up in the half Slavonic province of Poseuy on the 
Russian frontier, and was once part of the kingdom of Poland. 
DANZIG (110), a fortress on Danzig Bay, exports the grain and 
timber of the lands watered, and too frequently flooded, by the 
Vistula, in the province West Prussia and Poland. KONIGS- 
BERQ (150), in East Prussia^ on the Frisches Half, is gradually 
losing its sea trade to the out-port of Pillau ; but its university 
is for ever celebrated as that of the great philosopher Immanuel 
Kant. 

170. Southern Towns of Prussia. — In the south-west of 
Prussia the province of Saxony^ which is rtiixed up with the little 
states of the Thuringian Mountains, is memorable as the scene 
of Luther’s labours, and for the sites of many fiercely fought 
battles. MAGDEBURG (110), the chief city, Halle, named 
after its great deposits of salt {hal8\ and a host of smaller towns 
on the plain and around the Harz Mountains depend on salt, 
suffar- growing, and chemical works. Five famous 
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little towns lie in a line of 50 miles along the 51st parallel ; 
Eisenach, in the west, under the shadow of the Wartburfir, 
where Luther translated the Bible into German ; Gotha, the 
seat of the largest and* most perfect map-making establishment 
in the w^orld ; Erfurt, a Prussian manufacturing town ; Weimar, 
made great by the fame of the poets Goethe and Schiller, who 
lived there ; and Jena, with a famous old university, where 
Napoleon crushed the Prussian 2 >owerin 1806. 

177. Towns of the Kingrdom of Saxony. — The king- 
dom of SAXONY, the most densely j^eoplcd State in Europe, 
lies between the Prussian province of the same name and the 
barren northei n slopes of the Ore Mountains. The whole country 
is one vast workshop of skilful miners and industrious factory 
hands engaged in every branch of manufacture. The capital, 
DRESDEN (250), on the EU]|^, is a ti’ee,sury of art, both in the 
architecture of its buildings and in the contents of its museums 
and ijicture galleries. As the Gennan Florence^ it presents a 
marvellous contrast to the smoke-stained towns of toil which 
buriound it. Dresden china ” is made at Meissen in the neigh- 
bourhood. CHEMNITZ ( 1 10), to the south-west, has been termed 
the iSajcon Manchester on account of its iron and cotton goods. 
LEIPZIG (170), in the AoVth, still does the largest printing and 
publishing business in the world. It is a great railway centre, 
and three annual fairs are held, attended by merchants from all 
lands, who buy books, furs, and leather goods. Near this town 
in 1813 the hitherto invincible Naj^oleon was defeated by the 
allied armies in a battle three days long, in which half a million 

^men were engaged. 

178. Towns of Bavaria. — BAVARIA occupies the 
moraine-strewn high plain of the U 2 )per Danube, between the 
Alps and the low broken mountains north oi the Jura. The 
blown soil or hess^ as much as 300 feet thick, *>'oduces great 
harvests of hops used in the breweries of the capital. Some 
of the Alpine valleys and lakes, especially the Kdnigsee, in the 

' south-east, are ^ extreme beauty, and much visited by tourists. 
The capital, {Mmchen^ 260), although 1700 feet 

above sea-level, i^lt on a dull and swampy but resembles 
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Dresden in tlie number and variety of the art treasures preserved 
in its picture galleries. The more ancient city of Augsberg once 
had far-reaching influence, though now insignificant. Batisbon 
{Regemherg) on the Danube, like Ulm in WiirttemlSierg, 100 
miles higher up the river, is a port for barge traffic to Vienna. 
NURNBERG {Nuremberg^ 110)> farther to the north, keeps its 
medimval look, and its staple trade is the manufacture of toys, 
chiefly made of«\vood from the near forests of the Franconian 
Jura. 

170. Towns of South-Western Germany. — WURT- 
TBMBBRG, a kingdom to the west, has STUTTGART (120), 
“ the Swabian Paradise,” as its capital, a» city of note in the 
musical world, and the chief publishing centre of southern 
Germany. Farther south the lovely little university town of 
TObingen nestles on the vine-clothed banks of the Neckar. 

The Grand- duchy of BADEN, occupying the Black Forest 
Mountains and the eastern half of the upj>er Rhine plain, pos- 
sesses the commercial town of Mannheim in the north, but is 
chiefly known through Heidelberg on the Neckar, the most 
beautiful town of Germany, with an ancient university, and 
through the mineral s])rings and baths of Baden-Baden which 
give the name. Karlsruhe (i.e. Charleses Rest)^ built by the 
caprice of a former Duke Charles, resembles the web of a garden 
spider in ii.s plan, thirty-two straight roads, which radiate from 
the xialace as a centre, being connected by concentric circular 
streets. 

The Grand-duchy of HBSSB covers the northern end of the 
up2)cr Rhine valley as far as the Main. The capital, Darmstadt, 
is on the eastern side of the jdain, but the chief town, Mainz 
{Magence)y a strong fortress on the left bank of the Rhine, 
is remembered os the idace where jjrinting was invented by 
Gutenberg. 

AIjSAOB-IiORRAINB (in German Els<i8s-Lothringen\ 
the reicksland or crown-land of the Empire, occupies the western 
margin of the Rhine. The centre of German cotton-spinning is 
at Muhluausen (i.c. Town of Mill8\ in the south, a town which 
had long been Swiss before becoming French. STRASBURG 
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(110), on the Rhine, surrounded by a chain of strong forts to 
resist French invasion, possesses an ancient Minster built of 
red sandstone, and adorned with a wonderful astronomical clock. 
One of vhc typical industries is the fattening of geese by forced 
feeding, in order to obtain large livers for yate-de- foie-gras. 
Metz, close to the French frontier, is another very strong 
fortress. 


Austrta-Hungary. 

180. Boundaries. — The monarchy of AUSTRIA-HUN- 
GARY, the largest country in Europe except Russia, has twice 
the area of the United Kingdom. Variety is its great character- 
istic in corifiguration, climate, races, languages, and government. 
The country has exactly the same position in latitude as France, 
and in longitude ranges froip IG* to 26“ E. Stretching along 
the eastern Alps, it separates liavaria from Italy, and touches 
the Lako of Constance on the northern slope, and the Lake 
of Garda on tlie south. It curves round the east coast of the 
Adriatic in a narro^’ving stiij) on the limestone heights, fringed 
by ragged islands and inlets, and touches Servia and Montenegro. 
Eastward it extends over the gieat plain north of the Danube to 
the Carpathians, touching Rumania, and sweeps beyond this 
natural boundary against Russia to an artificial political frontier. 
The north-western iiortioii is on the broken high plain of Bohemia, 
which projects into German territory like a little stranded Spain, 
buttressed by the Bohemian Forest, the Ore Mountains, and 
the Giant Mountains. 

181. Rivers. — The Danube {I>onan\ navigable beyond the 
monarchy to east and west, binds the whole togetlier by its water 
highwaj. The Inn ilows in on the right on the western frontier, 
and the strong river glides through the grand gorges of Upper 
Austria^ spreads in many branching channels ov* r Lower Amtria 
to the middle of the ijlaiii of Hungary, where, at 19“ E., it sud- 
denly jswerves southward through continuous marshes. The long 
Drave from the Tyrol enters on the right and turns the main 
stream north-eastward to the 60 mile-long gorge of the Iron 
Gate, where it leaves the country. The Theiss, aswarm with 
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fish, and swollen by many eastern tributaries, joins from the 
north, after traversing the dreary marshes in endless loops, 
parallel to tlie south-flowing portion of the Danube. The Save 
flows jjarallel to the Drave farther south along the* Servian 
frontier, and enters the Danube on the right bank. This vast 
water system is liable to disastrous floods, because the Iron Gate 
gorge is too narrow to allow the rainfall of the plain brought 
down l>y the river to escaj^e freely; and the rapids are such that 
only the most povrerful steamers can force a w'ay through ; but 
the government has commenced to widen the gorge. 

182. Climate and Crops. — The climate on the north-eastern 
slope of the Carpathians is severely continental ; the mountainous 
regions of the west are Alpine, but the greater part of the land 
is warm in summer, with winters of moderate severity, and a 
plentiful but not excessive rainfalj. In the valley of the Adige 
and along the Adriatic there is a Mediterranean or semi-tropical 
climate, always warm, with intense clear skies and brilliant sun- 
shine. Great areas of the high mountain land are covered with 
forests of sombre i)incs, and woods of oak and* beech diversify 
the lower slopes. Grain of every kind grows well ; wheat is 
most important as a crop for export, and in the south there are 
rich fields of maize and even rice. Rye and potatoes are the 
main food of the poor. Vineyards, yielding famous wines, 
receive great attention, and tobacco is largely growm in Hungary. 
Agriculture is the staple industry, although the mines of precious 
metals, of coal, iron, and salt, have always been a source of 
revenue. Manufactures are on the increase, and the railway 
system is in communication with all the states of Europe, the 
Alps, Carpathians, and Balkans being crossed by lines. There 
aro more horses in the monarchy than in any other State except 
Russia. 

183. History. — In the end of the eighth century a small 
mark or march land on the Danube was made one of the outposts 
ot Charlemagne’s cini)ire ; it was subsequently named Au^ria 
(in German Oesterreiclis or Eastern Dominion), and a few hundred 
years later ranked as a duchy. The Dukes of Austria became 
very i>owerful, and in the sixteenth century succeeded to the 
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kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia by marriage. Invasion by 
the Turks was a terror for centuries, and not until the end of 
the seventeenth century were the Mohammedans driven south of 
the Danabe. The Dukes of Austria had meanwhile become 
monarchs of Italy, Spain, and the Netherlands, and Emperors 
of Germany. A large part of the unfortunate kingdom of Poland 
was next seized on, but finally unsuccessful wars reduced the 
Austrian possessions, and early in this century the country 
became a military emi)ire ruled by an autocratic Kaiser or 
emperor. For generations this State, with its changing bound- 
aries on the map, lescmbled a flapping table-cloth spread out to 
dry in the wind, now covering a greater, now a less extent of 
territory. In 1867 the Empire was rearranged and named the 
Monarchy of Austria-Hungary; all the western provinces and 
Galicia forming the Empire of Austria or the ^Wis-Ldthan 
crown-landsy^ and the remainder the Kingrdom of Hungary or 
the ‘‘ trans-Leithan croim-lands^^ the two being se 2 )aratcd by the 
little river Leithe. 

184. People. — Nearly half the people are Slavs, typically 
slow and slovenly ; but as there are several scattered tribes of 
this race speaking different languages, they have not the chief 
share in government or commerce. The largest and most educated 
section, speaking the Chech language, inhabits Bavaria; Poles 
live in the north-east, but most of the other Slavs who are less 
cultivated occupy the southern provinces. One-quarter of the 
population are earnest, energetic, educated Teutons speaking 
German, and these, forming a comi^act group in Austria-proper^ 
have taken the lead all round, and Qerman is the official lan- 
guage. A few lazy and i)oetical people of the Bomanio race, 
speaking languages derived from Latin^ live in the south ; chiefly 
Italians in the west, and Ewyianians in the All these are 

of Aryan descent, but one -sixth of the people < a Makars or 
Hungarians, a proud and independent race, font! of fine dresses 
and of dancing, descended from the first occupants of Europe, 
who were of the Yellow type like the Finns. The hated and 
despised Semitic Jews swarm in the east; and the mysterious 
gipsies, whose origin is unknown, form great colonies os in 
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Spain, or wander over the country. Most of the Slavs and 
Teutons arc Roman Catholics in religrlon, but in the east several 
millions belong to the Greek Church, and in Hungary there are 
many Protestants, Education, although now made corfipulsory, 
is as yet general only amongst the Teutons and Jews ; the Mag- 
yars, and still more, the Slavs, although improving since govern- 
ment has allowed them to be taught in their own languages, are 
far behind. Th3 army numbers over a million in time of war, 
taxes are consequently heavy, and trade is greatly hampered. 
Each province has its local parliament, and possesses a limited 
degree of freedom, sending delegates also to the diet of the 
Crown-land, in which it is included, and to ‘the Imperial Diet 
as well, which, under the Emperor-king, conduets all foreign 
affairs, controls the army and navy, and directs most of the 
railways. 

The PiioviNCKs of Aitstuia-IIungaiiy. 


AuMrUm Crown -Lands, 


Name. 

Area. 

Squai 0 miles . 

Ptipiilation. 

1887. 

Capital. 

Lower Austria . 

7,600 

2 , 600,000 

780,000 

Vienna 

Upper Austria . 

4,600 

Linz 

Salzburg . 

2,700 

170,000 

Salzburg 

Styria 

8,600 

1 , 300,000 

Graz 

Carinthia. 

4,000 

360,000 

Klageufurt 

Carniola . 

3,800 

500,000 

Laibach 

Coast Lands 

3,100 

690,000 

Trieste 

Tyrol 

11,000 

920,000 

Innsbruck 

Bohemia . 

20,000 

5 , 800,000 

Prague 

Moravia . 

8,600 

2 , 200,000 

Briinn 

Silesia 

2,000 

590,000 

Troppau 

Galicia 

30,000 

6 , 400,000 

Lemberg 

Bukowiiia 

4,000 

630,000 

Czeruowitz 

Dalmatia . 

4,900 

520,000 

Zara 


Hungarian Ctown-Lands, 


Hungary . 

108,000 

14 , 700,000 

Bmla-Pesth 

Croatia and 


- 


Slavonia 

16,000 

2,000,000 

Agram 


186. The Alpine Provinces of t/f3 TyroU Salzburg, Carinthia 
{Kamten), and Styria {Sieieitnark) arc magnificently picturesque, 
the heights of dolomite or magnesian limestone rise more precipit- 
ously than any others in Europe. A railway from France via 
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Switzerland and the Arlberg Tunnel runs along the fertile valley 
of the Inn to Vienna, while another traverses the Puster-Thal 
south of the great range of the Hifirh Tauern. Innsbruck 
(//m B.iJge) is a railway junction where trains from Germany 
run over the strongly fortified Brenner Pass, and descend the 
sunny valley of the Adige (Etscfi) to Italy past Trent, a graceful 
town in the midst of olive-groves and mulberry woods. Agri- 
culture, cattle-rearing, and salt-mining are the principal industries 
of the Tyrol ; but the light-hearted peasants are born musicians, 
and excel as players of the 7{the>\ Near Salzburg (Salt tovm\ 
one of the most ])icturc.squc towns in Europe, there are many 
mineral springs, those of Gastein being the most frequented 
by invalids. GKAZ (100), a great iron- working university town, 
in the centre of a mining region where remarkably fine steel is 
made, stands on the main ra^way between Vienna and Trieste, 
180. Adriatic Provinces. — The Coast Lands stretching 
inland from the Adriatic over the limestone ranges of the 
Dinaric Alps, are full of mysterious caverns, underground river- 
channels dissedved out by the flowing water, and little fertile 
“.spz/*?” or hollows where caves have fallen in. The marvellous 
Lake of Zirknitz in Carniola sometimes covers 30 square miles, 
and swarms with fish ; at other times it entirely drains away 
through subterranean ciacks, and crops are often grown and 
harvested on its fertile )>ed before the waters well uj) once more. 
At several points along the shore the underground rivers rise 
from the sea bed as fountains of fresh water. The bare bleak hills, 
rising above the fretted island-chain along the coast, no longer 
justify the name of hafy Dalmatian given long ago when thick 
forests descended to the sea. At Idrii quicksilver is mined. 
TillESTE (140) is the chief harbour of the monarchy; it is a 
free port — that is to say, the duty is not paid when the goods 
are landed, but when they leave the town » <'ail. Pola, near 
the tip of the peninsula vu Istria, is a fortitied naval harbour, 
and Fiume, at the head ot^the Gulf of Quarnero, is another free 
port belonging to Hungary. The quaint little walled town of 
Ragusa, at the south of Dalmatia^ once rivalled Venice in 
importance. Bosnia and Herzegovina^ two thickly-wooded ijro- 
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vinccs south of the Save, are jmrt of the Turkish empire, occu- 
pied and ruled for a time by the Austrians. The one important 
town is Skruevo, and the chief industry of the people the 
kce2)iiig of swine. The narrow i)rovince of Croatia- Alavonia^ 
between the Save and Dravc, has been api)ropriately called the 
Hungarian Mesopotamia, 

187. Central Provinces. — AustHa-xyrox>ei\ the political 
centre of the monarchy, lies in the Danube valley, between the 
Ali>s and Bohemia. Ilere wine is largely made, and industries 
of many kinds flourish. Uirntia ( IHen, 1270), on the right bank 
of the Danube, which is hero koj^t in an artificial channel lined 
with busy quays, is tlie cai)ital, and one of« the finest cities in 
Kuroi»c. Long the eastern outj>o&t of European civilisation, it 
was twice besieged by the Turks, but new importance has come 
to it tljrougli the railways which linjc tlio Adriatic with the Baltic, 
and the North Sea with the Black. Its great university and 
hosi^ital attract students from all 2)arts of the world. Linz, 
farther up the Danube, is imi^ortant for its river trade, and 
the little town of Steyr, on the Ems, sometifiies called the 
Birmingham of Austria^ manufactures the iron mined in the 
neighbouring hills. Moravia^ a succession of hilly terraces, 
draining to the Danube, 'where the best hops in Europe are 
grown, and the little 2>ro\ince of Silesia to the north (adjoining 
German feilesia^ are rich in iron and coal. Brunn (90), an 
active factory town, is built round a rock-perched castle, the 
Sjyielberg, once a state i)rison. The battlefield of Austerlitz, 
where Na2)oleou gained a great victory over the Austrians and 
Russians in 1805, lies a few miles to the east. 

188 . Bohemia. — TJicre is good reason for Bohemia being 
claimed as the “brightest diamond in the Austrian crown,” but 
it is held there by force. The Bohemians, aspiring to form an 
independent Slav kingdom, lute their German and Jewish fellow- 
<‘itizens. The Elfbe and its tributaries flow to Germany through 
a ga 2 > in the steep mountain ranges. Magnificent beech and 
2)ine forests still shelter the wild boar and the bison ; coal and 
ores of all kinds abound, agriculture is prosperous, and manu- 
factures flourish, Bohemian grlass-waro being celebrated over 
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the world. PRAGUE (180), on the Moldau, is a city of ancient 
palaces and churches, relics of its old political greatness, and of 
modern factories springing up on account of the underlying coal. 
It was Jio birthplace of Huss, wdio preached Protestantism a 
century before Luther. The Chech langfuag^e, nearly extin- 
guished by the Germanising Austrians, is again recognised, the 
great University of Prague having two sets of professors and 
double lectures in German and Chech. PiLSLr, on a coal-field 
to the south-west, contains famous breweries. At the battle of 
Konigratz (or Sadowa\ in the east, the Prussians defeated the 
Austrians in 1866 by using the new needle-gun. In the nottli- 
west, along the slope of the Ore Mountains, the famous mineral 
springs of Tkplitz and Carlsbad attract hundreds of health- 
sdekers. 

189. Eastern Provinces . — Gaiiciay including part of the 
kingdom of Poland on the wooded Russian sloi)e of tlie Car- 
pathians, is joined by the Vistula to the Baltic, and by the 
Dniester to the Black Sea, and direct railways between the two 
seas are developing the district. The people arc mainly Slavs, 
Poles in the north, and ignorant Rulhcnians (Russians) in the 
south. But this, together with the neighbouring parts of Russia, 
is pre-eminently the land of the Jews, who flourish by trade and 
money-lending, while the i>casants toil in the dee 2 >cst j^overty ; in 
Brody, a small town on the Russian frontier, three-quarters of 
the inhabitants are Jew«i Near LEMBERG (110), a very 
ancient town with a university, there is a badly-worked petro- 
leum district. Cracow, on the A^istuki at the Russian frontier, 
was the ancient caj^ital of Poland. The old Polish kings were 
buried in its cathedral, and within the walls of the strong modern 
fortress rises a rough granite monument to the patriot Kosciusko. 
Close by the small town of Willk zka has grown uj) round the 
greatest mass of rock-salt in the world, w^ ch eight centuries 
of mining have not exhausted. In one of tho largest of the pillared 
halls, hewn out of solid salt far below daylight, a little village 
has been built, where children have beer born, and lived and 
died without ever seeing sky or fields or trees. The vaulted 
chapel, crowded with statues all carved of the clear and dazzling 
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of candles. 

100. The Kingdom of Hungary, hemmed round by moun- 
tains, Ijas its highest point in the Tatra, to the nortJi, wdiich 
sinks southward into the lower ridges of the Hungarian Ore 
Mountains. The rugged wooded heights of Transylvania (in 
German Siebenbilrgcn) fill up its eastern angle. Two shallow 
lakes, the Flatten See or Iiake Balaton, and the small 
Neusiedler See, still remain in the west, relics of the former 
expanse (§ 91). Between the rivers wide steppe-lands, called 
Pusztas, extend as far as the eye can reach, watered only 
by stagnant pools or artificial wells, but covered with grass in 
spring, and supporting vast roaming herds of horses and cattle. 
Recently much of this land has been planted with trees, and 
still more of it sown with wheat and maize, especially in the 
rich district of the Jianat in the south, bordering the Danube. 
Tn the valleys of the hill-sloi)cs the vine is productive, and the 
wines of Tokay in the north, and Kaulowitz in the south are 
highly esteemed. 

191. Towns of Hungary.— BUD A-PESTII (420), the 
capital, consists of two towns, ancient Thida or Ofen on the 
right, and Festh on the left bank of the Danube, 150 miles 
below Vienna. The poverty of most of the inhabitants is ex- 
treme, and the death-rate very high. The stately public buildings, 
churches, and i)alace3 are giving place to steam flour mills 
grinding the wheat of the plains. Pjjessbuiu^, in the Porta 
Ilungarira or “ Gate of Hungary, where the Danube breaks 
across the Carpathians from Austria, was long the crowning 
place of Hungarian kings. Szecjedkn, on the Theiss, is im- 
portant as a railway centre, but is often damaged by floods, a 
rise of 13 feet in the Danube 90 miles distant being sufficient to 
reverse the current of the sluggish Theiss right up to the town. 
Debreczix, on the northern Puszta, is a typical Magyar town, 
the brightly painted houses are set down at long intervals in very 
wide streets, and trade is carried on chiefly at great fairs. In 
the mountain borderland the old-fashioned towns usually cluster 
round some great basaltic rock, on which the mine-owner or vine- 
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grower has his ancient castle, such are Schemnitz and Kremnitz 
in the metalliferous Ore Mountains of the north, and Kronstadt 
in Transylvania, which was once the imisure eheU of Europe, on 
account of its gold mines. Orsova, in the Iron Gate, stands at 
the eastciu portal of Hungary, whore the Danube breaks through 
the Carjiathians a second time, and leaves the country. 



CHAPTER IX 

SOUTHERN EUUOrjJ AND WESTERN ASIA 

Italy. 

192. The kingdom of ITALY, rather smaller than the British 
Islands, occuines the central xieninsvla of Europe. It is shaped 
like a toisboot, and the triangular island of Sicily looks on the 
map as if it were being kicked over to Africa. The rectangular 
island of Sardinia, to the west, is like a ragged, empty sleeve, 
the severed hand of which (Corsica), although ‘ belonging^ to 
Fiance, points northward to continental Italy. The northern 
frontier runs irregularly along the Alps, bounding France on 
the west, Switzerland and Austiia on the north. The eastern 
boundary from Austria is an artificial line diawn from the Alps 
to the head of the Adriatic Sea. 

103. Surface and Rivers. — Italy comprises the steep slope 
of the Alps, sheltering a series of deep fjord-hke inland lakes, 
of which the three largest, Maggiore, Oomo, and Garda are 
the most beautiful in the world. Their clear blue waters reflect 
the silvery olive-groves and vineyards of the shores, the bright 
green oak and dark pine forests of the mountain-side running 
up through a strip of grassy jiasture land to the high black crags 
crested with spotless snow. Rivers from these lakes flow down 
to the flat plain of Lombardy, and join the chief river of Italy, 
the Po, flowing eastward, banked high above the adjacent land, 
to a delta which advances every year farther into the shallow 
Adriatic. The Apennines, curling round from the western Alps, 
run along the peninsula, and reappear in Sicily. Towards the 
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north of tho range the beautiful Amo flowing wc&t, and the 
yellow Tiber, pouring its tuibid waters southward, rise close 
together. The west coast has deep w’ater, and is broken by 
a succession of fine bays, w'ith capes between, continued seaward 
in little groui)S of islets, but the east coast is shallow and 
nearly featureless. Flat, fever-haunted marshes stretching at the 
base of the mountains are now being drained and made healthy 
by the planting of Eucalyptus trees. Active ^yolcajioes shake 
the southern districts and the neighbouring islands with occa- 
sional eruptions ; and earthquakes, sometimes causing great, 
damage, are common. There is no coal in Italy, but valuable 
iron-ores have been muicd in the Isle of Elba for centuries, and 
iron, copper, and asbestos occur, though little worked, in the 
Alpine sloi)cs. The finest white marble is quarried at Cabkara, 
in the northern Apennines, and in Sicily there are great mines of 
sulphur. * 

104. Climate and Crops. — The rainfall is abundant, but 
almost confined to aulumn, \\lien the rivers arc subject to sudden 
and serious iloods. Jn tho iiortli the' winters are often cold, and 
snow sometimes falls, but in tho south tliey arc warm and pleasant. 
Summer is everywhere very hut, and, as in Si)ain, the sirocco or 
hot wind from Africa, and the mistral or cold wind from the 
Alps often bring about great extremes. The sky in Italy is 
intensely blue, and the air singularly clear, so that tho grand 
scenery and fine architecture arc sharply visible at gicat dis- 
tances. Wheat is the chief gram crop, but maize is largely 
grown, its flour forming tho unwliolesomo food of tho poor 
{poleTita). Tn the hot low lands of Lombardy, w^atered by 
canals constructed ages before those of Holland, rice is 
extensively raised. The vine flouiishes, and Italy is second 
only to France in wine raising ; tho olive j^roduces its oil- 
yielding fruit in abundance; chestnute *ro cultivated for 
food, and mulberry trees support sw^arms silkworms. In 
the soutli dates, figs, oranges, and similar fruit are as plen- 
•tiful as in Spain. Cattle-raising is pursued as of old in the 
Alpine valleys. Tho original name of Italy meant ^^caUte*' 
Butter and cheese are largely exported, and so are hens’ eggs 
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and largest exports. 

195. History. — The ancient Romans, an early Aryan j^eojde 
coining after and mixing with the Kelts, conquered nenrly the 
whole known world. To this day the solid stone causeways they 
built throughout Eurojie, in the time when all roads led to Borne, 
remain in use. This Empire of stern soldiers became weak as it 
grew wealthy. The Teutonic tribes of the north, and more 
savage hordes from the cast, won back their old lands and invaded 
Italy, breaking the Empire into two jiarts, the western and eastern. 
At a later time the Arabs came from the south and took jicsses- 
sion of Sicily and some parts of the peninsula. From these 
mixed races the Italian people have sprung, speaking a lan- 
guage which, like French and >Spanisli, is derived from the classic 
Latin. The Ccvmr or nominal Emperor of Romo throughout Hie 
Middle Ages was a Uennan, and this is why the name of Kaher 
is still retained by the CJerman and Austrian Enqierors. Tlie 
Pope, the head of the Roman Catholic Church, gradually grew 
to rival the Emperor in power, and governed aP Christendom 
from his huge palace, the Vatican, in Rome. Numerous com- 
mercial republics, such as those of (jlenoa and Venice, sprung 
up in the peninsula during the Middle Ages; but their power 
declined when the Portuguese and Spaniards discovered the Cape 
route to India and the new woiUl of America, After a tempor- 
ary union under Napoleon’s iron rule, Italy became a group of 
separate states, including the kingdom of Sardinia on that island 
and the north-west of the peninsula, the duchies of Ihiscatiyy 
Parma, and Modena, the Austrian provinces of Lomhardy and 
Venetia on the great plain and the Adriatic shore, the kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies in the south, and the States of the Church, 
where the Pope was absolute master around Romo. The King of 
Sardinia, with French aid, captured Lombardy from Austria in 
1859. The following year his patriotic general. Garibaldi, zealous 
fot a free and united Italy, conquered the Sicilies and extended 
the kingdom. In 1866 Austria gave up Venetia, and finally, in • 
1870, the French soldiers who had kept the Pope in his posses- 
sions were recalled to re^iel the German invasion, and United 
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Italy was completed by tbo King entering Home. Since that 
time the Pope has never left the Vatican, nor acknowledged the 
government of the country. 

100f One old little aristocratic republic in the rugged north- 
eastern Apennines has not been absorbed in Italy. Its name 
is SAN li^RINO ; its whole area is less than 5 miles square ; 
jet though it docs not even contain a printing-press, it keeps 
up a tiny army of its own. 

197. People. — The Italians, being proud of their past, are 
determined to show thcinsehes worthy of the great Roman 
cm])ire and of the mercantile republics which followed it. The 
seapoits are increasing iii jirosperity, the war navy is one of 
the strongest in Europe, and schools are being established every- 
^^hcrc ; yet poverty and ignorance are widespread. Two-thirds 
of the grown-up pcojde can neither read nor write, the great cities 
arc full of beggars, and bands of hrujamU (robbers) still haunt 
the southern mountains. The i)revailing religion is Homan 
Catholic, but other foi ms are now fully tolerated. The govern- 
ment is a strictly liinited moiiaichy, but the parliament re- 
presents a small section of the people, for only those able to 
read and write can \ote The sweet-voiced dark-complexioned 
Italians are born artists; nowhere else in the world is such 
taste shown in decorating houses and churches, in i»ainting and 
sculpture. The population is vciy dense, and many emigrants 
leave their country every j^ear, going chiefly to South America j 
hundreds of Italian musicians and image-sellers wander through 
every country of Europe, but ahvays return to their beloved 
Italy. 

198. Towns of the Plain and Ecustem Italy. — The king- 
dom is divided into sixty-nine small j^rovinces corresponding to 
counties, but the old larger divisions are generally used for popu- 
lar purimses. MILAN (300) is now the ^ i3tion for the St. 
Q-othard Railway, but its vast white marj^jc cathedral crowded 
with statues recalls its ancient glory as the capital of Lombardy. 
The neighbouring town of Bergamo (like others near it)'1ias a 
raw silk market to which the villagers of the lower Alpine 
valleys flock daily during the season with their baskets of cocoons 
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for sale. A railway at tlie base of the Alps runs eastward 
through Verona, where the Brenner line joins, to VENICE (130), 
once j^owerful enough to control the commerce of the world, 
but now more famous for beauty than trade. A hundred and 
twenty islands linked by marble bridges support this Queen of 
the Adriatic^ whose marble palaces lise straight from the warm 
glimmering water with broad landing stairs to which the silent 
gondolas glide. -The lion of St. Mark still crowns its ancient 
column in one of the wide squares which lie between the network 
of canals. 

TURIN {Torino^ 250) in Piedmont (i,e. Ilillfoot ”), a great 
silk-weaving city at a curve of the river Po,^is the junction for 
the Mont Oenis Tunnel fiom Fiance. The railv^ay running 
south-eastward straight along the eastern slope of the Apennines 
2 )ast the grim fortress of Alessandria, the fine old ducal cities 
Parma and Modena, and BOLOGrNA (100), with its 800 year- 
old university, follows the old Emilian road which gave its name 
to the province. The railway threads its way 2 )ast the busy 
Adriatic port Ancona under the shadow of tho#*Q-ran Sasso 
or Great Rock (9500 feet high), the chief summit of the Apen- 
nines, in the rugged province of Abrizzoa^ to the antler-shaiDcd 
harbour of Brindisi in Aptdia near the heel of the “boot,” 
whence the great Australian and Indian maibBteamers sail. The 
mountainous 2 )rovinces of Basilicata and ik^djbria surround the 
square Gulf of Taranto, and are peopled by the most ignorant, 
superstitious, and lawless of the Italians. 

**109. Sicily, separated by the Strait of Messina, where the 
v^hirlpooLs of Charyhdis and Scylla are no longel: a terror to 
sailors, possesses a fine harbour in the earthquake shaken 
Messina. Mount Etna, in spite of its frequent eruptions, is 
surrounded by a necklace of towns, the largest being called 
CATANIA (100) from its [iroximity to the mountain. There 
are no small villages in Sicily, even the farm servants live in 
towns, walking a long way to their work. Syracuse, on the 
south, is near the old Greek city where Archimedes lived and 
worked out his great discoveries. Marsala, on the west, exports 
yhe wine called after it, and, greatest of all, PALERMO (200) 
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raises its palm-shaded domes from a bare rocky height on the 
north coast. The little Lipari islets include the ever active 
volcano of Stromboli, whose red ^arc is a natural lighthouse, 
and Vvlcano, called after Vulcan, the god of Fire, whence 
conies the name volcano, 

200. Towns of ‘Western Italy. — On the v est coast of the 
mainland the blue Tyrrhenian Sea ripples over the sand of the 
crescent-like curve of the Bay of Naples beiwecn the pictur- 
esque islets of Capri on the south, and Ischia to the north. In 
the centre of the curve Mount ‘Vesuvius raises its massive 
cone, marked by steaming lava-streams and subject to sudden 
outbursts of tremendous violence, NAPLES (+60), the largest 
town of Italy, and one of the most beautiful, may still be called 
Ifeapolis or New City, in contrast with the buried streets of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, two small Human towns suddenly 
overwhelmed by lava from Vesuvius in 79 a.d., and recently 
partially excavated. (270), a name associated with the 

military might of the Ciesars long ago, and the tyranny of the 
Popes in the At’ddle Ages, is now the capital of Italy. Standing 
on the difficultly navigable Tiber, and hemmed round by un- 
healthy plains and mountain barriers, it is of little commercial 
importance, but it is full of such ruins as the Forum, the 
Coliseum, where the fights of gladiators took place, the 
triumphal arches of ®oman victors, and the dark labyrinth of 
the catacombs underground, where the early Christians buried 
their dead. Huge St. Peter’s, with its majestic dome and wide- 
spreading colonnades, is the chief of the 365 churches whose 
spires stand otit against the Homan sky. Leghorn (Zivorwo), a 
trading seaport of Tuscany^ is joined by rail through Pisa, cele- 
brated for its leaning tower, to l^'LOHENCE {Firenze^ 130), the 
artistic centre of the world. The collections of pictures there 
are unrivalled, and no other town has been uj birthi)lace or 
home of so many famous men in the past -Dante, Qalileo, 
Savonarola, Michael Angelo, and many others are amongst them. 
The strong naval harbour of Spezia, and the commonplace 
thriving mercantile seaport GENOA (140), “the superb," make 
the picturesque but beuxen mountainous province of Liguria 

K 
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of va.st im 2 >ortancc. In Sardinia^ although nearly as large as 
the only iin 2 )ortant town is the harbour of Caoliaki in 
the soutli, where one branch of industry has given the name of 
sardines to a small fish Avhich is exi>orted i)reserved ineoil. 

201. Malta. — A group of tliree small islands due south of 

Sicily forms the British Crown colony of MALTA, maintained 
as a naval station on the road to India. The port of Valetta, 
in the largest islc^iid, is strongly fortified and always occupied by 
a British garrison. The rocks are scarcely covered with earth, 
much of which was im}>orted from Sicily, but the fertility is 
great ii\ spring, and the earliest potatoes for the Loudon market 
arc grown here. ^ 

The Balkan Peninsula. 

202. Surface. — In the north -cast this peninsula is bounded 
by tlie steep southern slo^ie of the Transylvanian Alps, at the 
base of which the great idain of the Danube, hemmed in on the 
south by the Balkan chain, swcci)s eastward to the Black Sea. 
The west and south are filled with rough irregular mountain 
ranges confusedly massed, and usually thickly wooded. The 
Rhodope Mountains wall in the wide triangular valley of the 
Maxitza to the south-west. Mount Olympus, the highest 
summit of the region, ^iewed by the ancient Greeks with sacred 
awe as the dwelling-i)lace of the gods, rises in solitary grandeur 
on the cast coast exactly in 40" N. The Pindus Hange runs 
down the centre of the iieninsula, being continued by Mount 
Parnassus, the fabled haunt of the Muses, to the chains that 
fill the almost detached peninsula of Morea, whosb isthmtes gave 
that name to gcograifiiy. It is imj^ossible to describe the rich 
indentations of the southern coast, which is connected with the 
similar shores of the JElgean Sea in Asia Minor by the Grecian 
Archipelago, hundreds of 

“ Sjirinkled isles 

Lily on lily, that o’erlace tho sea 

And laugh their pride when the light wave lisps Greece.’* 

On the map the lands of Ancient Greece look like the skeleton of 
•an outstretched hand, a powerless relic of past strength. The 
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Black Sea coast of the peninsula is very shallow, little indented, 
has no islands, and is broken by only one river of importance, 
the mighty Danube. The climate is throughout warm and 
sunny, txcept on the mountains, resembling that of Italy } but 
only on the river plains and valleys is the soil fertile, the rest 
of the region is better adapted for forests and pasture -lands 
than for agriculture. Minerals are almndant, but scarcely 
touched, and centuries of bad government havj let many grand 
Homan roads fall into utter disrepair. Except in the plain of 
the Danub(‘ there is but one great railway, and this was com- 
idetcd only in 1888. Crossing the broad melancholy Save at its 
junction with the Itanulx', the line runs up the Morava valley, 
and bifurcates on a barren granite higli plain, one branch crossing 
tft the valley of the Vardar, and descending it southward to 
Salonika, the other passing south-eastward over the nigged 
heights south of the Balkans down the fertile Maritza valley 
and on to (Constantinople. 

203. People. — Albanians, mountaineers of a very ancient 
race, live in the west ; in the south arc Greeks, descended and 
degenerated from the early Aryan settlers;, in the south-east 
dwell the Ottoman Turks, a \^arlike Mongolian race, named 
after the Caliph Otho who led the invasion of Europe. Farther 
north there are BulgSirs, originally Mongolian, but now merged 
with the Slavs, who form the greater part of the iioinilation, and 
Humans, the descendants of tlio Koinaii colonists in the days of 
the Eastern empire. Jews and gripsies are very numerous. 

204. History. — No part of Europe has a more eventful 
history than this, and changes in boundaries arc still in progress. 
The separate states of Greece occupying the south of the penin- 
sula had been part of the Homan empire for centuries before 
Constantine, the first Christian emperor, g^-vo his name to Con- 
stantinople, which became the caiiital of t. Eastern empire. 
Repeated invasions broke up this monarchy ; the Bulgarians 
founded a great empire, the Slavs formed the kingdom of Servia, 
and other states were made by northern invaders, but the Arabs 
and Moors who conquered the Iberian and Italian land^ in the 
Middle Ages were successfully repulsed. In the beginning of the 
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tliirtoeiitli ccntuiy the terrible Turks, who had forced their way 
through Asia Minor, conquering as they passed, began to pour 
across the narrow strait. All Euroj^e was combined against them, 
but they captured Constantinople in 1453, and S 2 )rcfl.d in a 
triumi)hant wave over the entire i^eninsula, northward througli 
Hungary, and eastward round the Black Sea, blotting out all the 
existing nations. The op 2 )rcssed Christians under Turkish rule 
never ceased to sf^rugglo for freedom, and since the seventeenth 
century Turkish power has diminished, while the old nations 
have revived one by one. Greece^ whose war of independence 
is celebrated in the 2 )oetry of Byron, became free in 1830, the 
Slavs and Humans of the north gradually acquired self-govern- 
ment. Finally, Hussia made war with Turkey in defence of the 
remaining Slav i)rovinces, after which the Sultan agreed to the 
Treaty of Berlin in 1878, which emade Servia and liumania 
independent kingdoms, Monte^iegro a free prineijmlity, attached 
Bosnia to Austria-Hungary, gave several ijosscssions on the Black 
Sea to Hussia, enlarged Greece, and restored BuIgaHa to the 
position of a self-governing i)rincii)ality, only nominally subject 
to Turkey. 

Rumania. 

205. RUMANIA, proudly retaining the name, and in a 
modified form tUo language of the Homans, stretches from the 
wooded valley of the southern ^lojio of the Transylvanian Alps 
and Carpathians (where the gipsies still catch and tame brown 
bears) over the level ijlain, being bounded by the Pruth on the 
east, and the broad Danube on the south. The Dobrvdscha^ a 
strip of the Black Sea coast, including both banks of the Danube 
and its entire delta, is i)art of the country. The district of the 
fertile Danube plain was formerly Wallachia^ the &loi)e of the 
Carpathians to the east Moldavia^ but the people are the same 
in both — the men* dignified, and the women particularly grace- 
ful. The prevailing reli^rion is that of the Greek Church, 
resembling the Roman Catholic in many points, but not under 
the control of the Pope at Rome. Rduoation is well cared 
for. Acrriculture is the leading industry, wheat being 
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grown almost entirely for export, and maize mainly as food 
for the people. 

206. Towns. — J8uc|>aresst (220), the Joyful City^^ is the 
capital, » in the middle of the fertile jdain witli good railway 
communication. At its port, Giurgevo (20 miles distant), on 
the Danube, the international council, which manages the naviga- 
tion of that river, meets. Tlie Danube, unlike other rivers, is an 
international highway free to the vessels oi all nations from 
the HuUnn woutli (the only one of the three entrances kept open 
for vessels l)y engineering works) to the Iron Oates. Galatz, 
where tliere is a sharp bend, is tlie chief harbour for ocean-going 
grain ships. TJie Jjeautiful and finely situated JASSY (100), 
on the Kussiau frontier in the north, was formerly capital of 
Moldavia. 

• gERVIA. 

20Y. SBRVIA, south of the Save and the Danube, and west 
of Rumania, is a mountainous land rustling with oak and 
beech forests, overrun with herds of hungry swine which, 
when sohl, are sent to Hungary or Rumania to fatten. The 
Servians or Serbs are a purely Slav race, whose boast is that they 
have no nobles because they are all noble ; but though brave 
and honest they are lazy. Their fine forests have been almpst 
destroyed in many places, and not rei>laced, and fanning is 
carried on in a very old-fashioned and wasteful way ; but minpd' 
have lately been opened which 2 >romisc prosperity, as the ancient 
rocks of the country conceal both coal and metals. The old 
Roman road to Con.stantino 2 )lc followed the same track as the 
new International railway which starts from {i-e. White 

Towei'^ 40), the cai)ital, at the junction of the Save and Danube, 
and runs \\]} the rocky valley of the MoriAa to Nisch, whece 
the lines for Constantinoiile and Salonika d'v»^rge. 

Montenegro. 

208. The little principality of MONTBNBQ-RO (The Slach 
Mountain) is the home of a wild and warlike tribe of Slavs, 
whose exploits as robbers have fixed the name of Black or Bad 
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on their ragged gray limestone mountains. They are thorough 
mountaineers, ignorant and superstitious in sinto of education 
laws, hut loyally obeying their prince, who rules as an absolute 
monarcli. The Treaty of 1878 brought them the little tVclriatic 
seaport of Dulciono, and good roads have only recently been 
made from the capital Cettinoe to the other villages and to the 
coast. 

BcrLOAKIA. 

209. BtriiG-ARIA, separated from Rumania by the lower 
Danube, extends southward over the granite high plain which 
separates the valleys of the ^Morava and Maritka, where its capital 
(20) is a station on the International railway. The con- 
vent-dotted llhodoi:)e Range (in Turkish called Despoto Dagh 6r 
Mount of Monks) with its steep^^ peaks forms tlio southern 
boundary. The Balkan Mountains forming the northern buttress 
of this high plain curve eastward to the Black Hea, falling with 
a gentle slo 2 )e covered with woods and cultivated fields to the 
barren Danube i>lain on the north, and sinking abru 2 )tly to the 
fertile Maritza valley on the south The Shipka Pass crossing 
this range, and the northern fortiess of Plevna, were the scenes 
of great battles in 1877 between the Turks and Russians. Tir- 
NOVA, the ancient caifital, a quaint town on one of the lovely 
river valleys of the north Balkan slo 2 )c, Rustch uk, a Danube 
port oi)posito Giurgevo, and the harbour of Varna on the Black 
Sea, with a railway to Rustchuk, are the principal towns of 
Northern Bulgaria. In Southern Bulgaria (known as Eastern 
RumeVui while a j^rovince of Turkey), Phillipopolis (named 
after Philip of Macedon), on the International railway, is a manu- 
facturing town. The Bulgarians have suffered more from 
Turkish opjiression than any other j^eople, but have now a free 
democratic government, and are slowly imi>roving in education. 
Besides the growth of grain and the rearing of swine and 
sheep, roses arc greatly cultivated. The air of whole districts 
is scented by the i)erfume of fields of bushes which supply honey 
to swarms of bees, and are distilled every year by the ton to 
form a faw ounces of the precious otto of roses. 
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Greece. 

21Q The modorn kingdom of QREECRi has regained from 
Turkey iimeh of the land which was held by the ancient nations, 
the memory of whose greatness gives interest to every hill and 
island of the little country. But only one-quarter of the HeUemfi 
or (Jreeks live in the independent country ; the rest are scattei’ed 
through the islands and continental provinces of Turkey, all 
speaking a languagr© closely resembling classical Greek, and 
members, as a rule, of the Greek Catholic Church. They are 
a nation of sailors jyid tra<lers ; they have a keen eye to business, 
and can even get the better of Jews in a bargain, but they are 
often dishonest and quarrelsome. 

211. Towns. — Continental Grce/^e contains the agricultural 
idaiii of Thessalt/ in the north-easi with one important modern 
town Lariss V. Farther south Thermopylae, where hot springs 
flow as of old, is no longer the narrow j>ass between the -dita 
fountains and the sea that the famous Three Hundred defended, 
for a neighbouring river has silted up the shore into a wide low 
plain, (90), in the south-east, is again the capital, and 

a new city of white marble is rising amidst the ruins of 3000 
years under the shadow of tlie Acropolis, still crowned by the 
severe but stately columns of the mined Parthenon. The 
Piraeus, as fine a harbour as ever, is 7 miles distant by rail. 
A railway also crosses the narrow isthmus to Corinth, and runs 
along the north coast of the Morta beneath a mountain wall in 
view of Helicon and l^arnassus which towers over the vineyards 
across the gulf, to Patras, a flourisliing seaport where olive oil 
and currants (so named from Corinth) arc shipped. The Toman 
Inlands^ on the Avesi, of Avhicli Corfu ^tho Gibraltar of the 
Adriatic), Cephalonia, and Zante are \ ’argest, were ceded 
to Greece by the British Government, whii’ liad possessed them 
since the beginning of the century. On the cast the long island 
Negropont is separated by the tumultuous strait of Euripus, 
where Aristotle is said to have drowned himself because he could 
not understand the cause of its cun‘ents. Little Paro«, with 
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marble quarries like its neighbour JVowos, is the centre round 
which clusters the wheel-like island group of the Oyolades ; 
but on account of its active harbour of Hermoupolis, is 
the most important member of the group. Close to Saviorin^ in 
the south, there are volcanic islands which were upheaved from 
the sea-bottom not twenty years ago. 

Ottoman Empire or Turkey. 

212. Boundaries. — The hold of the invading Turks on the 
peninsula is now very slight, the ‘‘immediate” provinces of the 
great OTTOMAN EMPIRE being rcduce^J to Jt^nnelia in the 
south (the ancient Macedonia and Thrare), and Albania in the 
west; but the Empire stretches across the narrow strait anil 
over the high jicninsula of Asia Minor, along the south shore of 
the Black Sea, where its borders have been pushed southward 
by Russia. Two narrow strips diverge from the main body of 
the Empire in 30'* N., that on the east comprising the broad, 
fertile valley of Mesopotamia and the western shore of the 
shallow Persian Gulf; that on the west side occupying the 
harbourlcss east coast of the Mediterranean and the mountainous 
cast coast of the Red Sea. The entire area is times that of 
the United Kingdom, but only j^.jth of it is in Europe. The 
Ottoman Emperor or Sultan is nominally the lord of Egypt, 
which pays him tribute, and ruler of Tripoli in Africa. 

213. The island of CYPRUS, resembling in outline the head 
of a shrimp, is a British Crown colony, although the Sultan is 
recognised as nominal head and receives part of the revenue. 
There is one sea2)ort, Larnaca. Although Cyprus gave its 
name to copper, which was chiefly mined there in ancient times, 
the island is now purely agricultural — ^vines, cotton, dates, 
^usar, and other semi-troijical vegetation being grown. 

214. Qovemment and People. — The government of the 
Ottoman empire is absolute, the Sultan’s word is law, although 
he must rule according to the jirecepts of the Koran. But as the 
government of the provinces is given to officials, Pew/ww, who 
sell the right of collecting taxes to any one willing to run the 
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risk of repaying himself by oppressing the people, the land is 
badly governed, and the ignorant peasants are kept abjectly poor. 
The settled Turks are a peaceable and honic-loving people, tolerant 
of strangrrs who hold different views, and calmly resigned to 
any misfortune which may befall themselves ; “ Kismet ” (It is 
fi(te) is an expression in continual use. Many races with many 
religions people the Empire, but Mohammedanism of the 
orthodox form called Sunnite is most widespread, the Sultan 
being the ‘‘ Commander of the Faithful,” or head of that religion. 
Every village has its domed mosque, with a slender minaret 
from which a man calls the people to prayers at stated times 
every <lay, as the Koran prohibits the use of bells. Moham- 
medans always wear their turbans or caps, but take off t&eir 
shbes in the mosque or at home. Women arc rjirely seen in the 
streets, and then closely veilec^; they are kept secluded in special 
rooms ill the house, and arc greatly despised. A man may have 
as many as four wives if he can afford to keep them. Strong 
drink is i>rohibiccd, and tlio true Turks are consequently a sober 
people, greatIy*uddi(‘tod, however, to smoking the fine tobacco 
grown in their European provinces. The chief industry of the 
Empire is agriculture, badly managed, although carpet- 
weaving and some other manufactures are carried on lazily. 

216. Towns of Turkey in Europe. — Tlio wild mountains 
of Albania^ extending from Servia to Greece, and including the 
ancient are iicopled by a fierce and handsome race, whose 

bravery in war and plunder lias never been surpassed. Many 
have liccome nominal Mohammedans, and all are as ignorant as 
they are daring and vindictive. The want of roads and towns, 
and the inhospitable character of the people, make Albania the 
least visited part of Europe. Ancient yaredonia is full of 
fertile valleys, like that of the Vardar, dovm which comes the 
railway from Servia to Salonika (formerly '•ssalonicd)^ a sea- 
port which may become one of the first in < Mediterranean 
from its position on the ASgean Sea. The trident-shaped Chal- 
ddice bears the celebrated Mount Athos on its eastern penin- 
sula, where 9000 monks dwell in seclusion, and no woinan has 
been allowed to enter thi^ strip of land for 1400 years. Ancient 
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Thracfy the lower valley of the Maritza, is in great part a dreary 
and unhealthy 2 )lain. Gallipoli, on the Dardanelles, the first 
European cai)ture of the Turks, is their chief naval station. 
ADRIANOPLE (100), named after the Roman Emperow'Hadrian, 
has several manufactories in its tree-shaded streets. Constan- 
tmople (900, anciently Byzantium) is unequalled for position, 
standing on the narrow Bosphorus (literally OxfonV)^ where the 
sea-pathways to' oast and west cross the land roads to north and 
south. The beautiful channel of the Golden Horn curls inwards 
from the Bosphorus between the city of the Turks or Stamhoul 
(where the great Church of St. Sophia, now a mosque, raises 
its vast and graceful dome above a crowd af slender minarets), 
and the suburbs of Galaia and /Vm, where most of the foreign 
merchants live. Sotjtari, on the Asiatic side of the strai^'is 
another suburb. ^ 

210. Towns of Asia Minor. — Asia Minor was the original 
home of most of the domestic i)lants and animals spread over 
the civilised world. The chief wild creatures of the region are 
now the bear, wolf, jackal, and the long-tailed > little jerboa. 
As the Ionia of the earliest Greeks, it was the birtlqJaco of 
Homer, Pythagoras, and Herodotus, and it is full of ancient 
historic cities, including the ruins of Troy and of E 2 :>hesus, 
Perganios, and the rest of the “ seven churches of Asia.” 
Locusts arc a plague to the farmer, and storks are protected 
in order to feed on the dreaded insects. The inhabitants are 
largely Greeks, who also i)eo 2 )le tlie Hporacles in the yEgean Sea, 
and the great island of Crete mid^vay between Asia Minor and 
Greece. SMYRNA (200), on a splendid bay right opposite 
Athens, is the great commercial centre of Anatolia (or Turkish 
Asia Minor). Short railways into the interior bring down 
agricultural and forest produce for exi>ort \ whole shiploads of 
valonia, the acorn-cui)s of a small oak, and immense quantities 
of dried fruits, especially fl&s, being sent out. The barren 
ste 2 ) 2 )e-lands of Angora (the ancient Galatia)^ on the central high 
plain of the peninsula, is best known from the wool of its fine- 
haired goats. Sinope, a harbour on the Black Sea, witnessed a 
famous sea-fight in the Crimean War, when the Turkish fleet 
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was destroyed. Turkey includes the western slopes of the moun- 
tainous high plains of Ar^nenia; tho majestic snow- wrapped 
summit of Mount Ararat shooting up 1000 feet higher than 
Mont Bliy^c, marks tho point where Turkey, Russia, and Persia 
meet. The Armenians are a Christian Aryan race, but more 
than half of them live scattered through other countries, even 
in Britain, as merchants and bankers The less cultivated 
Kurds, another native race dwelling round the shores of the 
great Lake Van, remain in their own land. At Ekzkkum, on 
the western Euphrates, where the streets are blocked with snow 
for half tho year on account of its altitude, the camel caravans 
from Persia halt on IJieir way to the port of Trebizond on the 
Black Sea. 

• 217 . Mesopotamia. — The powerful empires of Chaldea 
and Ais^ijria grew up and disappeared in the plains of Meso- 
potamia, the ruins of Babylon on the Euphrates, of the “ex- 
ceeding great city Nineveh ” on the Tigris, and tho numerous 
rock sculptures and arrow-head inscrii)tion3 on ancient clay 
tablets alone rwnain to tell their greatness. BAGDAD (100), 
on the Tigris, had 2,000,000 inhabitants when it was the capital 
of tlio Saracen emj)iri' “in the golden i)riino of good Ilarouii-al- 
Raschid,” the hero of the Arabian Nifjhts ; but it too has lost 
its old splendour, though still full of grand mosques and half- 
ruined palaces lining filthy streets, vhich are overran with half- 
wild dogs, the only scavengers. The Shat-el-Arab or united 
stream of the Tigris and Euphrates flows through groves of 
the richest date-palms, their golden fruit being exported in 
immense quantities from Bussora. A telegraph line from India 
passes along the Euidirates valley and through Asia Minor to 
Constantinople. 

218 . Arabia. — ^Although only some of ^ho coast margin of 
the great Arabian peninsula is occupied by T key, the whole is 
one country as far as the people are conce ' id, and the free 
high-spirited Bedouin or Arabs^ who have led a wandering life 
unchanged in their ways for thousands of years, care little in 
whose territory they may happen to be. The Arabs, although a 
Semitic people, are faithful Mohammedans, following the Sunnite 
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traditions ; tlicy are remarkable for their powers of endurance 
and temperance, taking food only once a day, for their hospit- 
ality and absolute truthfulness. Though content with little, all 
they have must be of the best; the Arab horse isithe finest 
breed in the world, the -Arab ass is a noble and beautiful 
animal, and the Arab camel carries its heavy burdens uncom- 
plainingly over the desert for days at a time without cither food 
or drink. Mofij*, of the peninsula is wfiterless and barren. No 
explorer has yet ventured into the soft shifting sands of the 
south, and the intense heat and driving sands of even the northern 
deserts cannot be borne by any but the hardy natives. The 
coffee shrub was first cultivatetl on the sldj^cs to the Hcd Sea ; 
iTum yielding acacias and drugs of various kinds arc also grown, 
but the date-palm is the main support of the people. Liohs, 
panthers, ostriches, and se\cr^l kinds of anteloj^e are found 
in some parts of the peninsula. 

The independent State of OMAN, at the south-eastern corner, 
contains the important harbour of Masqat, just outside the 
Persian Gulf ; this is the most thickly peoj^Ied ‘part of Arabia, 
and in the days of the Sabians it maintained a powerful fleet. 

The British fortress and cooling station of ADEN, on the 
south-west, has one of the best harbours in the world, and the 
hottest and driest climate. For months at a time the garrison 
have to distil sea-water for drinking and washing purposes. 

The western coast of Arabia along the Red Sea is under direct 
Turkish rule, forming the provinces of Yemen in the south, with 
Mocha, where coffee was once exported, Iledjas \ti the centre, 
and Arabia Petrcea in the north. In Ilec/JaSy Jeddah is the 
busy seaport of Mec^cu (70 miles inland), the holy city where 
Mohammed was born. Since every good Mohammedan must see 
the sacred mosque once in his life, caravan tracks converge on 
Mecca from all sides, and 100,000 pilgrims visit it every year. 
Medina, farther north, is the scene of the prophet's death. 
Arabia Petreeaj east of the Gulf of Akabah, one of the forks of 
the Rod Sea, contains the dead stone city of Petra in a dismal 
gorge ; its streets of temples and tombs hewn out of the solid 
rock have not yet been fully explored. The wild, rocky peninsula 
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of Sinai is politically part of Egypt. As in Arabia, the desert 
land is furrowed by dried-up wadies or beds of water-courses. 

219. Syria, — The western fork of the Ottoman empire is far 
richer in {Vicrcd memories of the past than any other part of the 
world. In St/ria the ruins of Baalbeok are the grandest pieces 
of masonry in existence. DAMASCUS (150), called the “ eye 
of the Hast^^ from its ai)pcarance in a rich garden of verdure 
rimmed by red deserts, is still, as it lias been for thousands of 
years, a manufacturing town. The Crusaders of the Middle Ages 
valued the Damascene sword-blades they captured from their 
Saracen foes, and carried them over all Europe ; and the name of 
Damask was originally given to some of the costly fabrics from 
its looms. A road winds westward for 50 miles over the parallel 
ranges of tlio Anti- Lebanon wdierc Mount Hermon stands, and 
Lebanon still darkened with cedar forests, which arc peopled by 
Maronites and Di^usesy to Beykout. This is a seaport without 
a harbour, vessels having to anchor half a mile from shore. 

220. Palestine, “ the least of all lands '' in size, is by far 
the greatest iuHlie part it has jilayed in historj^', as the ancient 
home of the Hebrews, and the centre from which the civilising 
light of Christianity radiated over the whole world. A narrow 
ridge of steep rocky hills runs parallel to the Mediterranean 
coast, on the highest part of whicli stands Jerusalem, 2500 feet 
above sea-level, the mosque of Omar crowning the site of the 
ancient temple of Solomon, To the cast the ridge sinks in 
abrupt terraces to the deepest sunk i)lain known. This is a 
narrow mountain-walled trough along which the Jordan flows 
from between* the Lebanon ranges through the little Sea of 
Galileo to the Dead Sea below Jerusalem, the surface of its 
intensely salt water being 1300 feet beneath sea-level. This 
land, once thickly peopled, “flowing wdth n.ilk and lioney,” and 
producing the olive and vine in wonderful bandance, is now 
barren and full of ruined towns. The reasoi this is that the 
forests have been felled, and the terraces once built along the 
hills have been broken down ; winter torrents have thus washed 
away all the soil, and the fertility of the land, which enabled it 
to support a large population, has departed. 
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CHAPTER X 

LASIEBN JiiUROFL AND NORXUCBN ASIA 

Russian Emfibe 

221. History — Various blav tubes united to form the 
kingdoms of Poland and Lithuania in the centre of Europe in 
the early Middle Ages, whilst uthu s, farther east and shut out 
from the sea on all sides by hostile nations, took the name of 
Russians from a Teutonic 2 >imco The trading republic of 
Novgorod became one of the Baltic powers in the thirteenth 
century, when an invasion of Mongols or TarUa» from the east 
subdued the rest of Russia A new kingdom of Muscovy, 
with the capital at Moscow, thiew off the Tartar yoke in the end 
of the fifteenth century, and absoibcd Novgorod in the north, 
under Ivan the Terrible Fifty years later the kingdom reached 
to the Caspian m the south, and still later captuied Siberia to 
the east Peter the Qreat in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century seized the south coast of the Qulf of Fmland from the 
Swedes, and built St. Petersburg that his people ‘mi£^t have a 
window towards western Europa Under hia successor the 
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Tartars of the Black »Sea coast were conquered, the iteninsula 
of Crimea taken, and at the close of the eighteentli century, when 
the rival Slav kingdom of Poland w^as destroyed and divided, the 
largest part ^\as absorbed in liiissia. At the peace of 1815 
Finland was added to the domain of the Czars ; the borders of 
the Empire had been extended over the Caucasus in the south, 
and included Armenia, as far as Mount Ararat, after the war 
with Turkey in 1878. The Siberian possessioiir jgrew until they 
covered the Avhole vast northern jdain, to the Faciiic Ocean on 
the cast, and from the Arctic Sea to the buttress ranges of the 
Central Asian high plains. Russian rule is still extending over 
the ^Mongolian tribop to the south. Alaska, the extreme west 
of America, Avas colonised in the end of last century, but sold 
to *1110 United iStatos seventy years after; thus the Russian 
empire remains entirely in Eurasia. 

222. Boundaries. — The Einj)ire covers a continuous area 
70 times that of the United Kingdom, or one-sixth of the land 
surface of the Earth, but hundred*^ of thousands of square miles 
can never be isihabited. The shortest line between the great 
naval fortresses of Cronstadt on the Baltic, and Vladivostok on 
the JVific measures 1500 miles. In all the long coastline there 
is scarcely a seaport, and over the A\hole surface not one river that 
is not blocked Avith ice for months every year. The Arctio Sea 
is the only boundary on tlie north ; on the Avest there aro the 
Norwegian province of Finmark, the river Tomeat bordering 
Sweden, and the Baltic. From Memel southward the frontier 
is purely artificial, curving as far west as 18® E., where it 
borders Germany, then it sweeps round the Austrian province 
of Galicia to the rivers Pruth and Danube Avhich mark off 
Rumania. On the south the frontiers aro the Black Sea coast 
as far as Batum, and then a line draAvn i 'regularly across the 
Armenian high plain (disregarding the fine •^‘.ural frontier of 
the Caucasus) adjoining Turkey and Pers v, to the Caspian. 
Thence the boundary runs south- eastAvard to the border of 
Afghanistan, and at lat. 35® N. (within 300 miles of British 
India) turns uorth-e^.stward, pressing against the Chinese empire, 
along the slope of the great mountain buttress, follows the Amur 
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River for .some distance, and finally turns southward along the 
Sea of Japan to the borders of Korea. 

223. Climate. — The natural conditions of this vast area 
are of course various, but everywhere the climate i| strongly 
continental, the rainfall is less, the winters are colder, and the 
summers hotter than those of any other places in the same 
latitude. The main trajQfic roads are the rivers and lakes, on 
which bteamer^ply, but these are only available during the 
summer months. The west of Russia is well supplied with rail- 
ways, all under government control, and a great line is being 
constructed across Asia to the Pacific ; but in the east caravans 
of the hardy Bactrian camels still carry the scanty merchandise 
across trackless wastes. 

224. Government. — The Emperor, called Czar (?.e. Caesir) 
of all the limbiasy can make lawsj^ he pleases, but a number of 
councils nominated by him direct me various departments ol the 
central government. The Empire consists of eleven general 
governments vdth viceroys who represent the Czar, and these 
are divided into nearly a hundred special governments or pro- 
vinces, subdivided into numerous small districts or parishes. 

Liberty of speech is not allowed ; it is a crime to say that 
the government is in error, or to express a wish for an elected 
parliament; and the police system is so perfect that all the 
doings of any man in the countiy can be watched and reported 
without awakening his suspicions. All foreign newspapers are 
examined by the police in the Po'jt-Office, and anything these 
officers object to is blackened over so that no one can read it. As 
a result of this there arc secret societies of all sorts, notably the 
relentless Nihihsts^ and very often one or more of the few univer- 
sities is closed, because the students hint that they wish for 
"political freedom. Education is greatly neglected, and Russia 
is “ behind the times ” in another way, for while all western 
Europe long ago adopted the Qiegorian calendar, the Julicm 
reokoning or Old Style is retained here, which makes the date 
twelve days behind. Thus, what is called the 1st of January 
in Russia is the 13th everywhere else. 

The army in time of peace ni^bem about 760,000 men. 
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but in case of war its strength rises by calling out the reserves 
to over 2,000,000. The 2 >ro 2 )ortion of cavalry is large, for Russia 
being a low, undulating, thinly-jicopled country every one can 
ride, and Miany horses are kei>t. 

Etthopean Russia. 

226. Surface. — European Russia, although only one-quarter 
of the Emi)ire, is larger all the other states of Euroj^e put 
together. Fronj ^leat northern watershed (§ 93, 3) the 
Pet Chora flow ^ north to the Arctic Sea, the Dwlna to the 
White Sea, the widely branching tributaries of the vast Volga 
unite to enter the Caspian, the Don and Dnieper i>our south- 
ward into the Black Sea, while the smaller Duna flov^s west- 
ward to the Baltic. A fe'vi||hhort canals put all these river 
systems, with over 20,000 iniies of navigation, into communi- 
cation. 

Jn the extreme north the Arctic Sea is fringed with tundnxB, 
.succeeded by a broad belt of great pine forests, in the clearings 
of which rye and oats are grown. Farther south the whole 
brcadlh of the land is coered with a rustling sea of oak, 
beech, and lime trees, with wheat and hemp fields in the 
open ground ; in fact, nearly half of European Russia is under 
ttees. Between the Carpathians and the Urals, south of the 
forest zone, a wide strip of dec]) vegetable soil is known as the 
Land of the Bloch Earthy here wheat and maize are grown in 
enormous quaj^t^ies, although there are few trees, and in the 
south of il the viae ripens. Finally, round the Black Sea and 
the Caspian, and far to the east, there arc steppe-lands^ their rich 
grass grazed over by herds of horses and cattle in spring, lying 
as desert wastes of dust during the summci heat. In winter 
they are plains of snow ; the roads arc only m.v iced by a line of 
stakes, and the ^edge of a chance tra^ cller is often pursued by 
hungry wolves ad showm in the picture (Fig. 7). 

Beam live in many of the forests, and wolves are so com- 
mon that thotxsands Kd sheep and nearly a hundred people are 
killed by them the squirrel is the most abundant 
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of the wild creatures. The sheep of the steppes is a curious 
animal, its big tail often yielding 40 lbs. of tallow. 

220. People. — The inhabitants are mainly of the Slav race, 
and the established religion is that of the Greekr Catholic 
Church ; but there are Finns in the north, Tartars, Greeks, 
Turks, Circassians, and other tribes in the south ; Germans, 
Rumanians, aii^many Jews in the west, each with their own 
forms of faith.' Until 1861 most of the peasants were serfs, 
sold with the land they lived on ; but Czar Alexander II freed 
them. Ignorance and i)overty prevail to a frightful extent, and 
although there are a million more births than deaths every year, 
the general health is lower and the death-rate is greater than 
in any other country of Euroi>e. 

227. The Grand-duchy of Finland (i\e, ftmAand) has"^ so 
many lakes that the land almost resemldes a sinking sieve. 
The people, although belonging to the Yellow typo, have been 
stimulated b)^ the severity of the climate and the barrenness of 
the soil, and so are enterprising and industrious. Unlike the 
Russians, they arc well educated, and liave a representative par- 
liament, over which the Czar presides as Grand-duko. The 
State Church is Lutheran, as in Sweden. Helsincsfors (50), 
the capital and a university town, is defended by the great 
fortifications of Sveaboro, built on seven islands off the harbour. 
WiBORG, farther east, is also a strongly defended port, and Ab() 
is the most ancient city. 

228. The three Baltic provinces, once the domains of the 
German knights, still contain a great number of Qermans, mixed 
with the original jicoples. The old Hanso port RIGA (170), on 
the Bay of Riga, at the mouth of the Duna, is one of the most 
important Russian seaports, sending out oats, rye, hemp, and 
timber. The harbour of Reval, a picturesque town oj^posite 
Helsingfors, is free from ice longer than St. Petersburg, and 
imi)orted goods go direct by rail to the capital. SJt* Petetssbutg 
(930) was planned by Peter the Great, simjily on account of its 
l^osition on the Baltic, before the western provinces were cap- 
tured, and the forced labour of 150,000 workmen raised its wide 
streets vast squares of regulei*^ stone buildings on a founda- 
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tion of wooden piles driven deep into the marshy ground. The 
straight railway to iloscow, 360 miles south-east, was the first 
built in llussia. The Neva, from Lake Ladoga, opens a summer 
water-way through canals to the Caspian and the Black Sea, 
more than 1000 miles distant. Kronstadt, on an island off the 
mouth of the Neva, is an impregnable fortress, the strongest in 
the world, and until a ship canal was opened to St. Petersburg 
in 1885, it w’as the seaport of the capital. 

229. Northern Russia, inhabited by the wandering LappSy 
who tend their reindeer on the dreary tundras, and the heathen 
Sainoj/edsy a small nation of fishers and hunters, has only a few 
settlements of true Russians, and these are the most uncultivated 
of their kind. The pine ’forests south of the tundras supply 
tinlbcr and tar for export at Archangel on the White Sea 
during the four unlrozen montiis. 

230. Poland, no longer even a name politically, is strug- 
gling to retain its old Polish language and the Roman Catholic 
religion. Education is more general and industry much more 
developed than* in the eastern districts, since it lies close to 
(Jermany and Austria, and contains i>art of the Silesian coal- 
field. LODZ (110) is the chief cotton -spinningr town of 
Russia, but WARSAW (140) excels it in every other respect. 
This city, finely built in the form of a crescent on the left bank 
of the Vistula, is a university town, and 100,000 Jewish inhabi- 
tants ensure it active trade. It is a great railway centre, the 
lines converging from Germany and Austria, and diverging like 
an isosceles triangle 700 miles in the side to St. Petersburg and 
Moscow. The former line passes through WILNA (100), on 
the Niemen, once the capital of Lithuania, where wild bisons still 
roam in the forests; the latter skirts the north of the great 
Pinsk marshes, which are now being drained. A third rail- 
way runs to the south-east. 

281. South-western Russia, in the basins of the Dniester 
and Dnieper, comprises the best of the £fack Earth JRegion. 
Where the soil still remfiins uncultivated the fiower-starred plains 
are all a-buzz with and colonies of small burrowing rat- 

like creatures scamps the rich ■grass. The navigation 
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of the rivers, wliich flow through gorges some hundreds of feet 
below the level of the plain, is interrupted by rapids formed by 
a broad stri]) of granite rocks which stretches across the south 
of Kiissia at the beginning of tlio Steppes. Little Buisia (also 
called XJkrania or the Borders, as it was long the Tartar boundary) 
occupies this part_ of the country. Tlie people are pure Slavs, 
poor like all Russian peasants, but intelligent, kindly, and bravo. 
To protect themselves from the Tartars they formed mounted 
armed bands or Cossacks, who are now a race apart, and extend 
as a nation of Avarlike horsemen all along the Steppe region, 
especially in the lower valley of the Don. Instead of paying taxes 
like the settled people, they receive allowances from government 
and form special cavalry regiments in the Imperial army. KIEFF 
(170), on the terraces of the lofty right bank of the Dnieper, is 
a kind of Jiussian Mecca. Every>ycar 300,000 pilgrims of the 
Greek Church visit the ancient shrine and rock-carved hermitages 
where Christianity was first preached in Russia. KlIARKOFF 
(170), at the margin of the Steppes farther cast, on the railway 
from Moscow to the Crimea, attracts thousands 'of the Don Cos- 
sacks to its January horse market. 

232. New Russia, including the belt of Steppes bordering 
the Black Sea, is a cattle-rearing region, with a very mixed i>opu- 
lation, thousands of whom arc Wcaggoners carrying grain from 
the Black Earth farms to the seaports. KISHINEFF (120), in 
Bessarabia^ near the frontier of Rumania, a straggling town of 
wealthy herdsmen and wine-growers, has a railway to ODESSA 
(270), the chief harbour. Although ancient Qreek colonists 
named it after the hero of the Odyssey, the town is quite 
modern, and built of a very dusty sandstone. The rocky penin- 
sula of the Crimea is best remembered for the war in 1855, when 
Alma, Balaclava, and Inkerman were made famous for battles, 
and the defences of Sebastopol, now an unwalled commercial 
lown, were forced by the British and French armies. The narrow 
Strait of Eertch leads to the shallow Sea of Azoff, with the grain 
port of Tagankog in the north ; and beyond it, between the Don 
and its tributary the Donetz, lies the most important of the few 
coal-fields in the Empire. 
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233. Qreat Russia lies in the monotonous forest-covered 
basin of the Volga, the largest river of Europe, and forms the 
great central mass of Ilussia. The mujihs or peasants are strong 
men, bro^d-sliouldered and broad-browed, with long hair and 
great beards. Less advanced and more ignorant than the Little 
Russians, they are absolute despots in their own households, and 
they reverence and obey the absolute (^zar as a common father. 
They have unusual powers of imitation, w^hatev xr they see they 
can copy, any language they hear they can learn, and living in 
tlic midst of forests they arc wonderful Avorkers in wood, their 
skill Avith the ave being remarkable. The innumerable villages 
are built of AvretcheVl wooden huts, almost closed against light 
and air, very dirty, and heated by a huge stove, on the top of 
A\ Iticli the inmates sleep. The A’illages, fortunately for the health 
ot thv people, are often burnt jIoaaui, the average life of a cottage 
being scacii years. ^Ilio great mmova7' or tea-urn is in constant 
use, the favourite tea being brought by caravans from China in 
the form of bricks. 

234. Towr^s of Great Russia. — MOSCOW (750), on tlie 

little Moskva or Ala^si/ tributary to the Oka, Avas the 

old ca]>ital of all Russia. It is a city of brilliantly painted 
Avooden houses, forming a maze of narroAV, irregular streets, 
traversed hy two concentric, circular roadAvays, with the gilt, 
bulb-shaped cupolas of a thousand chuiches, crowned with glitter- 
ing crosses, rising high above them. The Elreznlin or citadel, 
in the very centre, contain'^ a AAonderful pile of 2)alaces and 
quaintly domed cathedrals, in one of which the Czars are crowned. 
Here the famous Kiny of heUs^ Aveighing 200 tons, is preserved, 
although it was cracked in tlie casting, and never rung. 
Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow, wlicn the i)eop]e burnt it 
rather than allow it to be taken, Avas one of the most terrible 
marches in history ; and Borodjno, Avhere u • greatest battle of 
that campaign was fought, lies 70 miles we&t of the town. A 
hundred miles to the south, Tula, the Binninghain of Russia^ 
has grown into a city of factories as it stands on a large coal 
and iron field. The Oka, nearly a mile wide, sweeps into the 
still greater Volga, 250^Diiles east of Moscow. Here the town 
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of Nijni Novgorod lias its population of 50,000 increased four- 
fold at the great annual fair in July and August, to which 
merchants come with their goods by rail, river, and caravan from 
all jiarts of Europe and Asia, even from India and Cliin#*,. From 
this point onwards the left bank of the Volga is low and flat, 
whilst the right bank, on wdiicli the stream is encroaching, is 
formed of a limestone cliff several hundred feet high. KAZAN 
(140), on the leec bank, 200 miles below Nijni Novgorod, was 
long the capital of the Tartar Khans (or Kings), and is still the 
centre of a half savage Tartar community. Near this town the 
Volga is joined by the six-months’ frozen Kama, which brings 
down timber, coals, and metals from Perm, wlicre a short rail- 
way crosses the richest mining district of the Urals, passing 
Ekaterinburg on the eastern slo])e, ami enters Asiatic Iiussia. 
The gold of this region makes Rjissia the chief gold-producing 
country next to Australia and the United States. Samara, on 
a loop of the Volga, is a station on the railway from Moscow to 
Orenburg on the Ural liiver. Orenburg is a great caravan 
terminus, and fitly called the harbour of the Jlosert Sea. The 
Volga enters the sunk plain of the Cas2)ian 700 miles below 
Kazan, and curves sharply eastward. Here at the town of 
Tsaritsin barges are conveyed by railway to the Don 40 miles 
distant, and so reach the Black Sea ; 200 miles farther is Astra- 
khan, on the Volga delta, with a mixed population of Russians, 
Turks, and Persians, carrying on u, great sturgeon fishery. 

Asiatic Russia. 

236. The Caucasus district, divided by the long line of 
snow-crcsted mountains rising from forests of fruit-trees, is in- 
habited by many different races. The robber Cherkesses, whoso 
beauty and grace conferred the name of Caucasian on the White 
tyi^o, are almost, extinct, but tribes of brave Circassians, song 
and dance-loving Georgians. Tartars, Armenians, and Russians 
in increasing numbers thinly people the land. From Vladi- 
kavkaz Ruler of the Caucasus)^ a strong new fortress and 
railway terminus on the north side of the range, a military road 
winds thicough the pass known for ages as the Gate of Caucasia^ 
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under the giant heights of Mount Kezbek, one of six peaks all 
higher than Mont Blanc, and descends to Tiflis on the south. 
In the western part of the valley which separates the Caucasus 
and Armenia, the climate is said to be perfect, and the beauty of 
the scenery unsurpassed. It w^as here that the Argonauts sought 
the golden fleece. A railway crosses it from the busy ports of 
Batcjm and Porr on the Black Sea, past TIFLIS (100, the name 
meaning hot iown\ the trade centre of the silk ai d wine-growing 
region of (Jeorgia to Baku, with dirty, flat-roofed, oil-stained 
houses near the Caspian. The whole neighbouring peninsula of 
Apsheron is riddled with petroleum wells and springs of naphtha 
and natural gas, wdiere the fire- worshipping Persians had formerly 
temples. Tank-steamers laden with oil, and burning oil instead 
of •coal in tlieir furnaces, j^lunge and roll through the stormy 
waters of the Uasi>ian to Astrakhan on the Volga, and a line of 
iron pipes is being laid to carry the valuable fluid in a continu- 
ous stream for shipment to Batum, 600 miles distant. 

236. Russian Central Asia extends from the Caspian 
eastward, nominally biokeii by the “protected states of Bokhara 
and Khiva on tlie Oxus. It is a region of deserts of baked clay 
or burning sand, hard to ti averse at any time, but regularly 
crossed by caravans from Cliina and India. The borders of the 
rivers are fertile 3 there are occasional oases, and in summer rich 
grass grows on the Pamir, 13,000 feet above the sea. The 
region is gradually drying up, the Oxus and Jaxartes, now 
called the Amu, and Syr-darya, arc shrunk to a shadow of what 
they once were, and flow to the Aral >Sea instead of uniting and 
sweeping round to the Casi)ian, a^ in the days of Strabo. In 
the north the people are mainly the fat, flat-featured, oblique- 
eyed Kirghiz, tending flocks and living in encaiiqnnents of 
square black felt tents. They range over the vast flat steppes 
dotted with salt lakes, and the dune-ridged u j’ts for 1500 miles 
from the Volga to^ Lake Balkash. The i urkomans, living 
farther south, are a taller, handsomer people. Like the Tartars 
of history, they love war, and are happiest when swe^ing over 
the desert on their fleet hOTses making a raid for cattle or slaves 
on their more settled Mighbours. These free tribes acknow- 
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ledgo HO chiefs ; they usually profess to be Mohammedans, but 
are really superstitious heathens. TurhesUtn^ north of tlie Oxus, 
is now subject to Russia. It once formed part of the vast 
Saracen empire, witli eastern Asia, northern Africa, an(^.southern 
Europe ; then for 200 years' it was included in the Mongol 
empire, which in the thirteenth century, under Jenghiz Khan, 
stretched from Hungary to the Pacific, At that time many of 
its j>lains, now ^ Hopeless deserts, were watered by irrigation 
canals and covered with crops. »Strict laws were observed, and 
regions no one now dares cuter were crossed by thoroughfares 
free to all merchants. A regular service of steamers connects 
Baku with Khasnovodsk on the south-east shore of the Caspian, 
whence a military railway crosses the desert with its occasional 
Ocases, Avherc tigers lurk, for 800 miles to the east. MEKV,* at 
the end of the Murghab (just before that river, fiowing strongly 
from the southern heights, dries up and disappears in the desert), 
is the first important station. The line crossing the Oxus on a 
bridge more than 2 miles long, reaches Bokhaka “the noble,” a 
town full of mosques, on the Zarefshna (Water of Gohl\ another 
evaporating river, and terminates at Samahoand, once the 
“Asylum of peace and science” when the western world was in 
a chaos of war. Here is the tomb of Tamerlane, “ the destroyer 
of the universe,” who enslaved the Russians in his wars five 
centuries ago ; but the Russians have now built a regular western 
city on the site of his old capital. TASHKEND (120), 150 miles 
to the north-east, on the well-watered mountain slopes beyond 
the deserts, is the most im])ortant as well as the largest town 
of Central Asia. Tlic rich oasis around Khiva, south of the 
Aral Sea, is watered by canals from the Oxus. 

237. Siberia, or northern Asia, is peopled by a few of the 
least civilised tribes of the Yellow type, but the land is colonised 
in many places by convicts and political prisoners, who journey 
partly by rail and river, but mainly on foot, chained and guarded 
by soldiers, sometimes for 3000 miles from their homes. The 
dreary tundras, with their ever-frozen soil, thawing on the sur- 
face in summer to let mosses and lichens grow, give place south- 
ward to^,a zone of exuberant woodlands, where larch, pine, 
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and birch trees shelter innumerable ftir-bearing animals ; and 
these are succeeded by a border-land merging into the Kirghiz 
steppes, alive with marmots and other small burrowing crea- 
tures. Iri the south there are immense tracts of fine corn-growing 
land. The summers are hot everywhere, though the winters, in 
consequence of the clear dryness of the air, are terribly cold. 



Fig. 8. — Tartar Raid on a Farm in South-Eastbbn Sirkria. 


Thousands of bodies of the mammoth, a huge hairy elephant, 
long since extinct, have been found frozen solid in the gravelly 
soil of the tundras ; and the ivory of theii cusks is an article 
of trade. Along the Urals, in the river-gravel of the plains, 
and particularly among the Altai Mountains of the south, there 
are rich mines of gold and all other metals. 

238. Towns of — ^The great Obi Kiver and tribu- 

taries drain all west4lttd '^|beria and form its chief highway, 
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having over 3000 miles of water navigable for steamers, and 
three times as much for barges. At Tiumen, the terminus of 
the railway from Ekaterinburg, travellers exchange the train for 
the droshiy in summer, or sledge in winter, which brings them 
to Omsk, on the Irtiscli, a stage on the dreary military road to 
the east ; the fine old capital, Tobolsk, farther north, being left 
on one side. At Tomsk, also on a tributary of the Obi, where 
gold is mined, a university has lately been founded. The 
ITenisei, far east of the Obi, has been entered by British trading 
steamers, which landed their cargo at Yeniseisk, 1000 miles 
from the Arctic Sea. Lake Baikal, which is reverenced with 
superstitious fear by the fishermen, is the deepest and one of the 
most picturesque fresh-water basins in the world, and contains a 
jieculiar species of seal^ though the water is frozen 5 feet think 
more than half the year. Irkutsk^ the capital of Eastern Siberia, 
and, thanks to Polish exiles, its most intellectual town, stands 
some distance to the west of the lake, while equidistant to the 
east is Kiakhta, on the Chinese frontier, where the tea is pur- 
chased and sent off on its eighteen months’ caravan journey to 
Nijni Novgorod. Farther east the great Lena rolls its unfrozen 
waters for a few months yearly past the little town of Yakutsk, 
and expands to a breadth of over 4 miles before entering the 
Arctic Sea by a vast delta. The YalcutSy natives of this district, 
are only partially civilised, but they are such keen traders that 
it is hard for even a Chinaman a Jew to cheat them. The 
coldness of this region, the coldest jjart of the world, is almost 
incredible ; mercury remains frozen for weeks in winter ; and at 
the little town of Verkhoyansk, just within the arctic circle, 
the average temperature for January is 56® below zero Fahrenheit. 
Kamchatka peninsula has a fine summer climate which, although 
not ripening corn, brings uj) three crops of hay 5 feet high in 
the year ; fish in the rivers and fur-bearing animals on the land 
are more numerous than anywhere else in Siberia. The most 
numerous native tribes here are the brave but dirty KoriakSj 
quite uncivilised and almost independent of Russian authority. 
The Amur {i.e. Great Eiver\ flowing into the Pacific, is being 
opened ^o commerce through the town of Nicolaybvsk at its 
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mouth, and the fine lands bordering it settled by Kussians. 
Although there are few trees, the rich herb-like plants make a 
regular jungle in some places, and the tangled thickets are 
haunted J^y tigers and bears. The most important town on the 
Pacific coast is Vladivostok (/.c. Ruler of the East\ a fortified 
naval harbour, the terminus of an overland telegraph from 
Europe, and destined sometime to be a raihvay terminus as well. 

• The cold foggy island of Sagrhaliexi, oi)ptositc which the 
Amur opens, is the most dreary of all the Russian possessions, 
and used as a place of exile for the worst criminals and most 
serious political offenders. 




Fia. 9. — Indian Ox-cart drawn fir a Zeru or IIumpeu Ox 
Elephants in the Distance. 


CHAPTER XI 

80UTHEKN ASIA 
PEllSfl, 

239. The PERSIAN EMPIRE, five times the area of the 
United Kingdom, now occupies the w'estern half of the Iranian high 
plain, with an average elevation of more than 3500 feet above the 
sea. The Persian Gulf is the southern boundary, a line drawn 
from the Shat-el-Arab, along the edge of the Mesopotamian low 
plain and over the Armenian high plain to Mount Ararat in 
40* N. and 45* E„ marks off Turkey on the west. The frontier to 
Russia on the north is the Araxes River nearly to the Caspian, 
the south coast of that sea, and the Atrek River and margin of 
the Turanian low plain to Sarakhs ip 61* E., whence an irregular 
line, determined by treaties, runs southward, marking off Afghani- 
stan and^eluchistan, and terminating on the Persian Gulf. 
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240. Ollmate and Crops. — Except on the northern slope 
of the E*burz chain along the Caspian, the rainfall is very 
slight, the rivers are few and small, and the climate severe, 
the heat, of summer being intensified by contrast with the cold 
of winter. Where the laud, mainly in the western valleys, is 
irrigated by canals or tunnels from the mountains, it is very 
fertile, producing more wheat than the bad roads allow to be 
exported, melons and pistachio nuts in greati|36rfection, fruit- 
trees of every kind, opium and tobacco. 

241. People and History. — Tlie Persians were an Aryan 

peojdo worsliipping the sun and fire as symbols of the good 
power in the universe according to the teaching of Zoroaster. 
They founded a groat empire in ancient times, which overthrew 
Assyria, and established the unalterable “ laws of the Medes and 
I’crsians” under C 3 TUS over^jall western Asia. Alexander the 
Groat and his Greeks stopj^cd the advance westward, and subdued 
the country. Later, Persia formed imrt of the dominions of the 
Semitic Arabs, and the people became Mohammedans in religion, 
as they still a^, although of a different sect (Shiites) from the 
Turks Tlie Mongolian hordes next possessed the 

land, but on the death of the bloodthirsty Tamerlane native 
princes arose, and independent Persia became once more famous. 
During the present centurj" Turkey and Russia have acquired 
largo slices of the Empire, and the eastern part has been formed 
into the separate states, Afghanistan and Beluchistan. 

242. O-overnment. — The Emi>eror or Shah, who claims 
for himself such exalted titles as of Kings^ Well of Science^ 
Footpath of Heaven^ is an absolute monarch within his own 
country, restrained only by the precepts of the Koran ; but in 
foreign policy he is powerless, liis actions being dictated by the 
British and Russian governments. 

Education is more respected and wides n ead than in any 
other Mohammedan country, but slavery IkS permitted. The 
slaves, however, are better off than the free peasants, who, besides 
their losses by periodical^ famines, are kept in the deepest poverty 
by heavy taxation. .WelMcnio^ersians of the towns are a hand- 
some and cultivated shrewd, quick-witted, courteous, and 
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very poetical ; but wandering robber tribes of Kurds, Turkomans, 
. and Arabs haunt the desert borders of the land. Native enter- 
prise is i)rogressing, although in 1888 there were only 5 miles of 
railway and about 200 miles of roads fit for carriages ; slow 
mule or camel caravans keeping up most of the internal tratfic. 
There is a Persian telegraph system, and the British telegraph 
lines from India are carried across the country to join the Euro- 
pean system in Caucasia. The navigable Karun lliver which 
flows into the Shat-el-Arab, has recently been opened to foreign 
trade. 

243. Towns of Persia. — The mountain slopes and plains 
of My^zanderan, the district along the Caspian shore, arc clothed 
with luxuriant semi-tropical vegetation flourishing in a climate 
that is never cold. Resht is its cliief town, built on a swainp 
which swarms with fish, and there are several harbours on the 
Caspian. Beyond the barren southern slopes of tlie Elburz, 
TABRIZ (160), in Armenia, has extensive trade with Russia. 
STej^Ctan (210), the Shah’s capital, ir seven days’ journey, though 
only 180 miles distant from Resht. The old tovfe with its mas- 
sive caravanscries, domed mosques, and mud-built houses in filthy 
streets, where wild dogs and jackals fight for the garbage, adjoins 
the new quarters with wide gaslighted boulevards, planted with 
trees, and lined with houses in European style. One of the two 
good roads in Persia leads south for 90 miles to Kashan, centre 
of the weaving district, where the Viaturally artistic pcoi^le slowly 
produce magnificent carpets and shawls in their own homes ; one 
shawl sometimes employs a family for a whole year^ A ridge of 
low bare mountains running south-east from Kashan separates 
the narrow eastern valley (where Yezd stands on an oasis of 
mulberry trees crowded with silkworms), from the more fertile 
valley of Ispahan, the ancient capital^ which encloses some grand 
ruins within its w,all of 22 miles circumference. Farther south, 
amongst the broad bordering mountain ranges of Farsistan^ the 
original nucleus of Persia, stand the desolate ruins of the once 
mighty Persepolis, and the shrunken village of Shiraz, where 
the nightingales stiU sing in the rose gardens as they did in the 
palmy da^ of Hafiz and Sadi, the two favourite Persian poets 
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who lie buried there. A bad road crossing six difficult passes 
leads down from Shiraz to Bushire, the chief port on the Persian 
Gulf. The rocks along the eastern border of Mesopotamia are 
sculptu^d witli pictures and records of the old Persian con- 
querors, and the still earlier Assyrians, preserved by the dry 
climate. The burning red sand desert of Lut in the south, and 
the wide salt wastes farther north, separate western Persia from 
the i)rovincc of Khoy'asmn in the north-east, wdibre every village 
is a green islet in the brown desert sea. Little Nisiiapttr, in a 
lovely valley, was once one of the greatest towns in the world. 
Meshed, farther cast, is the holy city of the Shiite Mohammedans, 
as Mecca is of the Sunnites, but it is more interesting as the birth- 
place of Firdusi, the most graceful and best-known of Persian 
]) 0 ^its. Sarakks, at the north-eastern corner of Persia, where 
the Heri-rud River emerges from the mountains, and begins to 
dry up on the desert, is a stronghold garrisoned by Persians 
under British influence against Russian advance on India. 

• Beluchistax. 

244. BELUOHISTAN spreads over the barren deserts and 
mountain chains of the cast end of the Iran high plain between 
Persia and India, south of Afghanistan. Its coast of 500 miles 
lias not a single harbour. The thin population belongs to a 
number of half-savage tribes, over whom the Khan of Kelat 
attempts to rule, his power being strengthened for this purpose 
by a British resident who dictates the Khan’s foreign policy, so 
that the country is practically part of the Indian empire. The 
mountain rampart which rises uj) from the plain of the Indus is 
broken by the narrow Bolan Pass, through which a steep rail' 
way has been constructed to Quetta on the northern boundary. 
Other passes farther south allow caravans trom India to reach 
the capital, 3SteIat> a small town more than mile above sea- 
level, where snow lies for two months of the year. 

Afghanistan. 

245. AFGhHAlTISfllAIT is the gatekeeper of India, occu- 
pying the mountains and high plains which spread south-west- 
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ward from tlie Pamir, and including the rough passes used in all 
ages as the only land routes from the north of Eurasia to India. 
The northern frontier is the Ozus, but where that river emerges 
on the low plain of Kussian Turkestan the boundary tuj^s south- 
westward to the margin of Persia. On the north-east the frontier 
towards India runs along the crest of the Hindu Kush with 
its peaks of over 20,000 feet, and farther south along the eastern 
slopeof the Sule7lnan(or Solomon) Mountains in the Indus Valley. 
The climate is like that of Persia, very extreme, on account of 
the height of the land, and because the regular winds blow 
alternately from hot Arabia in summer, and from the cold heights 
of Asia in winter. Only in the valleys is there soil suited for 
agriculture, but there the finest fruit-trees abound, producing 
apples, plums, apricots, and pomegranates, while caster- 
oil, asafoetida, and other mcdicigal jdants are much cultivated. 

240. People. — The Afghans or Pathans^ who form about 
three-quarters of the people, claim to be descendants of Saul, 
King of Israel, and their handsoipo faces have a Jewish look, 
but their language shows them to be not SomCtic but Aryan, 
and in religion they are Sunnite Mohammedans like the Turks. 
Many almost indejiendent tribes, well able to defend their 
liberty under warlike chiefs, live in mountain villages, but all 
are nominally subject to the Emir or head ruler, who is 'pensioned 
and protected by the British Government, and jealously watched, 
lest he should ally himself with tho Ilussians. 

247. Towns. — Three great river systems — the Oxus, 
Itvlus, and Scistan — divide the country. In the north-east the 
streams, some of winch dry up on the way, flow towards the 
Oxudi The ruins of Balkh (anciently Bactria\ where Zoroaster 
preached, where the Greeks, and after them the Buddhists, had 
great seats of learning, now strew a circuit of 18 miles on the 
desert plains, south of the Oxus. Herat, the CUy of a hundred 
thousand gardens^ was long the chief town of Persian Khorassan, 
and had grown so vast in the thirteenth century that Jenghiz ELhan 
slaughtered a million and a half inhabitants on capturing it. 
Such is the fertility of its soil, .watered by canals from the 
sparkling Heri-rud (i,e. River of Herat\ and so great is the 
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importance of its position on the best route from the northern 
plains to India, that the town, although fifty times destroyed by 
invaders, has been fift}' times rebuilt. East of the Hindu Kush 
llimhi KUlet\ because of the frequent deaths of Hindu mer- 
chants attempting to cross its snow-blocked passes), the rivers 
flow to the Indus. Ilie i)rincii)al pass over this range is the 
Bamian, at the northern entrance to which two huge images, 
100 feet high, stand out from the neiglibouriiig rocks, which 
have been lioiieycoiiibed into thousands of galleries hewn by 
some ancient rock-dwellcrs. From Ijtabul (1*10), the capital and 
chief fortress, GOOO feetrabovo the sea, a river of the same name 
2>lungos down deep defiles ami foams along the Khaiber Pass 
to join the Indus. It is walled in by black cliffs rising perpen- 
diAiIarly for thousands of feet, and at some points only 40 feet 
apart. Tlirougli this pass jVk*xaiHler the Great and countless 
otlicr invaders poured dowui on India. British armies have 
marched up it to Kabul several times during the various Afghan 
wars. Through tlie Sibi Valley at tlic southern frontier a 
British railway has been carried from India, joining the Bolan 
Pass line at C^uetta on the frontier of Beluchistan, and extending 
w'cstward to Pismx in 1888, wlien a tunnel 1 miles long w^as 
being l^o^yd tlirough the Khojak Amram Hills on the w^ay 
to the strong square city of Kandaitah. This town stands on 
the caravan route to Persia, near the head of the Halmand 
River {i,e. emhanked river y from the numerous irrigation works 
it supidies), which flow's south -w'cst ward to the salt Seistan 
swamp, usually a dry desert basin, at the meeting-place of the 
three Iran states—Persia, Afghanistan, and Beluchistan. The 
word stauy so common in tlie names of this part of the world, 
means country. 

The Indian Empiue, 

248. The INDIAN EMPIRE is more taan twelve limes 
the siza of the United Kingdom. The population of over 
250,000,000 is made up of an immense number of races speak- 
ing hundreds of diflereui languages, and different also in religion, 
culture, and modes of ^vetnmeni. The Indian peninsula com- 

M 
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prises three distinct regions : (1) The steep Southern Slope of the 
Himalayas in the north ; (2) ‘the (Ireat Plain at the foot of the 
mountains, scarcely more than 600 feet above the sea in any 
part, and traversed by great rivers ; (3) the Dekkan^ a^triangular 
high plain worn into river valleys and hills, in the south. The 
Empire stretches round the Bay of Bengal, and occupies the west 
side of the Indo-Chinese peninsula. 

249. Surfsfee. — The great navigable rivers are the Indus, 
G-angres, and Brahmaputra, with their tributaries in the Great 
Plain, the Irawadi and Salween in Purma, The streams of 
the Dckkan arc too steep and swift for steamer traffic. Just 
south of the Vindhya Hills, which form the northern boundary 
chain of tlie Dekkan, the Narbada Biver flows w'cstward to the 
Gulf of Cambay. The Satpuii Hills separate its valley from 
that of the Tapti, which enters^the sea farther south. 8outh 
of this the line of the Western Qhats (called GhatSy i.c, landing- 
stairs, on account of their steep, terraced aspect from the sea) is 
broken only by mountain torrents^ Several streams rise on the 
eastern slopes and form deep valleys, which widen towards the 
Bay of Bengal, and cut the western border of the high plain 
into the low irregular line of the Eastern Ghats. The largest 
of these rivers is the Kistna, which enters the Bay of Bengal in 
lat. 16“ N. The Godaveri, flowing from the north, enters the 
sea near the mouth of the Kistna. The Mahanadi, w’hich runs 
east, forms a large delta just ‘aouth of that of the Ganges. 
Hallways, almost unknown elsewhere in Asia, extend to a length 
of 16,000 miles, and they form a long network along the Plain 
from Calcutta to the i)asscs of Afghanistan, while narrow-gauge 
lines l)ranch out to north and south. Most of the river valleys 
of the Dekkan are also traversed by the irbn ways which are 
carried by long zigzags down the vrall-like front of the western 
Ghats (compare § 316, Fig. 15). 

250. The climate of India depends on the configuration. 
In consequence of its low latitude, the low-lying land is every- 
where hot, but a mile or more above sea-level, on the Dekkan 
and the sides of the Himalayas, a delightful climate like that 
of southern Europe prevails idl the year round. The rainfall 
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is regulated entirely by the monsoon winds. From April to 
September the steady south-welst monsoon blows from the 
Indian Ocean landward, and rain dashes in incessant showers on 
the seawi^rd slope and summits of the western Ghats, whence, 
blowing over the Dckkan free of vapour, it gives no rain in 
the centre, or on the eastern Ghats. But the same monsoon 
blowing over the Bay of J>engal takes up more moisture and 
deposits it all along the hills of the eastern coast of the bay, 
and ail eddy caused by tlic great Himalayan Mountain wall 
turns the wind to a south-east direction, carrying its fertilising 
•showers right up the plain of the Ganges. The region where 
rainfall is least at all seasons is in the Tharr desert of the Punjab^ 
which lies too low to condense the vapour from the wind blow- 
ing over it. From October to April tlie north-east monsoon 
blows cold and dry from Asij,, gathering moisture in crossing 
tlie Bay of Bengal, and depositing it on tJio eastern Ghats. 
Great .storms occur twice a year at the change of tlie monsoons. 
At .soniewliat irregular intervals of al)Out eleven years the mon- 
•soon rainfall falls, there is no harvest, and dreadful famines 
liave ahvays been cxiicriciiced in consequence. The.se famines 
arc now much alleviated by CJovernmciit erecting or repairing 
thousands of storage tanks throughout the Dckkan, and digging 
irrigation canals on a vast scale on the lUain and the deltas, 
which let the water, literally the iife of the land, circulate through 
the fields. 

251. The mineral productions are of far less importance 
than the agricultural. Most of the coal for railway use is 
brought from England, but about a million tons of inferior 
quality are raised in the north-eastern slope of the Dekkan. 
Great rock-salt deposits are worked in the Salt llange in the 
north of tlie Punjab^ but salt is a Government monopoly, and 
is highly taxed. Petroleum and preoiouf.- « 'tones are abund- 
ant in Burma. 

252. Vesretable Productions. — Great forests of magni- 

ficent timber cover all the well-watered hill-slopes, but most of 
the land of the Empire is’ cultivated, yielding immense crops of 
various kinds of na^let the chief food grain of tlie 
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people, rice, on which millions live in the swampy lowlands, 
and wheat in the dry warm plains of the Punjah. Cotton on 
the w'est, and jute in the north-cast are the chief fibre plants. 
Tobacco, tea, the opium popi)y, the sugar-palm, ii^^digo, and 
innumerable other kinds of plant jn-oduce are raised in various 
places. 

253. Animals. — The wild animals of India include the 
elephant, esjietfially in the north, the rhinoceros in the river 
deltas, and the wild boar, wliich is hardly less dreaded than 
the terrible royal tiger. There are smaller flesh -eating and 
plant-eating animals innumerable. Monkeys, being held sacred, 
are never killed in India by the Hindus, and swarm in the woods, 
the villages, and even in the temples. More than 20,000 people 
are killed every year by wild bea.sts and serpents ; but a reward 
is paid by ftovcrnnieut for eveiy dangerous animal destroyed, 
and the number is steadily decreasing. There are few horses 
used in India, oxen of various kinds are the chief beasts of 
burden, and arc cmjdoyed even in /carriages and for riding, while 
the sagacious elephant is an ornament of stato*2)rocessions, and 
useful for many kinds of heavy work. 

264. History. — In ancient times the great Indian plain 
was occupied by people of the Black type in two great varieties, 
the Blolarian and Dra vidian ; but before the dawn of history 
Aryan hosts marched thi’ough the Khaiber Pass and possessed 
themselves of the good land, driving back tlio weaker tribes to 
the Himalaya slopes on the north, and the rugged high plain of 
the Dekkau on the south. These early Aryans )vorsliipped the 
powers of nature as manifestations of God \ their religion, Brah- 
manism, and their Vodas or sacred songs, are still reverenced 
by nearly 200,000,000 of Hindus. The Buddhist philosophy 
originated in India, but the more ancient Brahmanical form of 
worship revived, and the Buddhists were driven north over the 
Himalayas, and south to the islands of the Indian Ocean. 

Alexander the Great, though lie conquered part of India, did 
not found an empire. The Persian Mohammedans, ages later, 
had a more powerful influence, introducing their religion early 
in the Middle Ages. The descendants of Tamerlane, also coming 
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through the Khaiber Pass, finally founded the Mohammedan 
Mongol or Moerul empire over the whole peninsula in the six- 
teenth century. Portuguese settlements had already been made 
on the wc^t coast, and in the seventeenth century English adven- 
turers formed the East India Company, and gradually increased 
the number of their factories^ as the fortified trading stations 
were called. The gorgeous but tyrannical Mogul empire was 
demolished by the Mahrattas, a i>owcrful native people of the 
north-west, and these in turn were subjugated by Clive and 
oilier officers of the East India Company. A long struggle with 
the French for supremacy in India was decided in favour of the 
British in the middle of the eighteenth century, and from that 
time the Company ruled most of the country, either directly or 
llirftugh residents at the courts of native princes. The peninsula 
was then divided into the thisce presidencies of Bengal in the 
north, Bombay on the west, and Madras on the cast. The native 
soldiers or sepoys^ >vho formed a large part of the Ih’itish army 
in India, broke out in rebellion in 18/57, and when the mutiny 
was quelled the Company was superseded altogether, and India 
became once more an empire under Queen Victoria, who 
assumed the title of Kaiser-i-hind^ or Empress of India, in 1876. 

255. people.— The Hindus (named from the Indus Biver), 
living chiefly in the Plain, are extremely intelligent, the lower 
classes gentle and servile, the higher learned and philosojihical. 
They are Brahmanists in religion, and rigidly divided into castes, 
the members of each of which Jiavc special professions or trades 
allotted to th^m. The Parsees, or Persian fire-worshippers of 
Bombay, are sharp men of business and accomplLslied traders. 
Of the Dravidlan tribes some are exclusively "warriors, others 
farmers and shepherds, and most of the Kolarlans are simply 
wandering savages. 

250. Government. — The Empire hi been steadily ex- 
tended to include the land of troublesome licrder tribes, or to 
secure possession of important passes, and now it includes the 
whole peninsula, the southern sloj^e of the Himalayas, and a 
broad strip of the eastern shdre of the Bay of jpengal to the 
borders of China and Siam. . Th0 whole empire is ruled by the 
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Governor-General or Viceroy^ who is instructed by the Secretary 
of State for India in the British Government. The Viceroy 
governs several small divisions of the Emjnre directly ; but each 
of the eight chief provinces is jiresided over by an officer with 
large powers, and subdivided into numerous divisions and dis- 
tricts. In addition to these there arc several hundred native 
states of all sizes. Some of these arc only a little more con- 
trolled than A^hanistan, Bhutan, and Nepal, which are not 
formally included in the Empire, but others are allowed a very 
small degree of freedom. 


CllIKF PnOVINCKS UNDKll DIIIECT BllITISII IlULE. 


Province. 

Title (»f Olficor. 

Area, 

K(pinre miles. 

Population 
ill 1S81. 

Burma . 

Chief Coiiiinissionor 

277,000 

7,000,000 

Bengal . 

Lieuteiiant-Covcnioj 

. 156,000 

67,000.000*’ 

Madras . 

(fovernor . ^ . 

140,000 

31,000,000 

Bombay 

»» • • 

124.000 

107.000 

16,000,000 

Punjab*. 

N.W, IVoviiJce.s 

Lieutenaiit-Ooveriioi 

19,000,000 

and Oudli . 

>9 

106,000 

44,000,000 

Central Provinces . 

Cliicf Commissioner 

84,000 

10,000,000 

Assam . 

ff 

46,00(/* 

5,000,000 

Chief Native States of In 

IAN EmPIUE. 

Haiderabad . 

. Nizam 

82,000 

10,000,000 

Mysore 

. llajah 

25,000 

4,000,000 

Baroda . 

Gaekwar 

8,000 

2,000,000 

20 States of llnj piitana .Agency 

130,000 

10,000,000 

82 States of Central 




India 


75,000 

9,000,000 

70 Other Native States . 

. 189,000 

19,000,000 


257. States and Towns of the Himalayan Region. — 
The base of the Himalayas is everywhere fringed with a hot, 
marshy, fever-haunted tract of luxuriant jungle called the Terai ; 
but above it the slopes have a mild and healthy climate. The 
state of ELASHMIR, most of it more than 2 miles above the 
sea, wliere the Karakorum and Himalayas meet, separates 
Afghanistan from Tibet. From Leh, the ancient capital of the 
maharajahs (i.c. great kinge\ caravans start for Tibet. The Vale 
of Kashmir, down which the Jhelam River flows swiftly and 
softly on its way to the Indus, is a paradise of loveliness, delight- 
ful both in scenei^ and climate. Here the chief industries are 
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the weaving of shawls from the soft hair of the mountain goats, 
farming, and rosc clistilling. The city of Srinagar, its earthen 
house-roofs ablaze with flowers, is the centre of this fertile region ; 
and land js so valuable that gardens are made on rafts anchored 
in the shallow lakes. Simla, a modern town, runs along a ledge 
of the mountains at a height of 7000 feet above the sea, south 
of the border of Kashmir. It is nearly a thousand miles from 
Calcutta, but the Viceroy, with his court and a!l their followers, 
travel there by rail and road every summer, and make it the 
capital of the Empire during the hot months. 

Farther east the states of NEPAL and BHUTAN run 
along the soutlicrn slope of tlic range ; the reigning rajahs {Le^ 
althougli watched by British residents, allow no other 
European to enter their land. Sikkim^ between them, is under 
direct British rule. The poisonous Terai lies below all those 
states, and the steep snowy passes to Tibet (the most important 
of which is the Jalapla in Sikkim) rise above them. Rough 
paths along the sides f'f terrible gorges (see Fig. 1, § 87), sorae- 
tiines merely row of narrow steps driven into the face of a 
I^recipice, enable the brave Nepalese to climb from one village 
to another; but even their sure-footed goats and j^ack- sheep 
(their one beast of burden) cannot always follow them. The 
rivers are*crossed by rough suspension bridges, often hundreds 
of feet above the water, formed of a single strong rope, along 
which the passenger hauls \imself in a basket. In 
Mount Everest, called by the Tibetans (Jaurimnhar^ or the 
radiant,” raises its grand snoAvy summits a mile higher than 
the boldest mountaineer has ever climbed. In all these Hima- 
layan states the prevailing religion is Buddhism, and Buddhist 
monks are numerous. 

268. Towns of the Eastern Division of the Great Plain. 
— The loAv flat Plain is covered Avith wi ' rivers and canals, 
crowded with commerce ; and raihvays strl ’g together the many 
large cities. Every square foot of soil is diligently cultivated in 
some districts by a pcfp^ation three times denser than that of 
Belgium, and everything contrcM 3 ts strongly with the rough moun- 
tain slopes. , . ’ 
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DELHI (170), the old cajiital of the Moguls, a gorgeous city 
of temjdcs and monuments, stands on the Jumna, near the summit 
of tlic gentle swell of land between the Ganges and the Indus 
valleys. Farther down this river is AGRA (160) with tj^c marble 
Taj Mahal, built by »Shah Jehan in memory of his favourite wife, 
tlic most exquisite structure of the kind in the world. ALLA- 
HABAD (IhO), at the junction of the Jumna with the Ganges, 
has grown to b. the centre of the northern railway system. 



Fio. 10. — A I3athin(3 Ghat at ]h:NAn£s, on the Ganges. 


The rock fortress of GWALIOR (200), south of Agra, on the 
edge of the Dekkan, is one of the strongest in India. Midway 
by rail between Agra and Allahabad, the manufacturing town 
of CAWNPORE (L^O) stands on the Ganges, where Nana Sahib 
committed the worst atrocities of the mutiny. A little north of 
it stands LUCKNOW (260), once the capital of the rajahs of 
Oudh^ and famous for the gallant defence of its garrison in the 
mutiny, and the heroic relief expedition of Havelock. Below 
Allahabad the Ganges, which is held as a sacred stream by the 
Hindus, rolls its wide waters past the holy city of BENARES 
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(200), where marble ghats, or landing -stairs, always crowded 
with i)ilgrims, ascend in flights for 100 feet from the water to 
the glittering, but filthy temples of the town (see Fig. 10). 

All tli^sc great cities are in the North- West Provinces^ from 
which the Ganges flows through the purely agricultural jJi’ovince 
of Bengal^ a land of small villages lialf hi^ldon in palm trees. 
PATNA (170), with large government opium-factories, is the 
only large town except Calcutta (with suburbs^ 870), 80 miles 
from the sea, on the rapid Hugh, a branch of the (ilanges. The 
largest city of the Dritish emi)ire next to London, Calcutta has 
been the ca]»ital of India since the great battle of Plassey in 
1757, Like most large Indian towns, it is divided into two 
parts : White Town^ containing the palaces and parks of the 
wealthy Britisli inhal^itants ; and Blade Tomn^ crowded with the 
mud-houses of native labojirerf^ Far to the cast, the uninhabit- 
able delta region or sanderbans, half land, half sea, is covered 
with dense jungle, the undisputed home of the rhinoceros and 
tiger. The valley of Assam^ (^owm w’hich the impetuous Brahma* 
putra dashes in changing channels, has the most luxuriant vege- 
tation on account of the heavy rains brought by the south-west 
monsoons. Hero the tea-tree has its natural home, and tea 
plantation^ emidoy most of the working i^eople. 

269. Towns of the Western Division of the Ghreat 
Plain. — The Indus valley, including the wdicat-growing Ptivjah^ 
i.c. ‘‘Land of five rivers” (ffldus, Jheiam, Clicnab, Ravi, and 
Sutlej), contains in the nortli the rich industrial town of AMRIT- 
SAR (150); jjnd LAHOKlil (l^’O), capital of the learned and 
warlike Sikhs. These towns are raihvay junctions to Peshawer 
and the Khaiber Pass. A railway runs dowm the Indus bringing 
wheat to the modern seaport of Kakaciii {Kurrarhee). The 
Rann of Katch, or seaward end of the great Tharr Desert^ is 
a flat plain sometimes flooded for hundreds '' square miles with 
water 3 feet deep, through wdiich camel caravans w^ade, while 
everything around is distorted by continual mirage. East of 
the desert a railway line fro^i Agra through the liajputana 
native states, passes JEYPORE (140), the old capital of the 
free and chivalrous Rajputs, AHMED ABAD (130), a manufac- 
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turing town, and liAllODA (100), the residence of one of the 
wealthiest native princes. Tlie line crosses the Narbada, and 
then the Tapti at SURAT (110), which is strongly embanked to 
escape floods, and terminates at Bombay. ^ 

260 . Towns of the Dekkan Re^on. — BOMBAY (770) 
stands on a narrow peninsula enclosing a bay, which forms the 
only good natural harbour in India. It is a purely mercantile 
town full of steam cotton -mills, manufacturing the cotton 
grown on the black soil of the Tapti valley and neiglibourhood. 
On the island of Elephanta, in the harbour, there are won- 
derful rock-hewn temples with huge repulsive figures of the 
Brahmanical gods. The distance to Calcutta by the railway 
up the Narbada valley, past Jitubulpouk, and via Allahabad, is 
1 100 miles, but a more direct line is being made farther soiiAh, 
with NAGPORE (100) as one of chief stations. A line from 
Bombay through the groat j^ass of the Bhm' (that crosses the 
Dekkan south-eastward j^ast POONA (130), where there .arc 
rock temples, to Madras on the east coast. A branch goes to 
TIAfDERABAD (350), the capital of tlie largest native st^tc, 
close to the ancient rock-perched fort of Golconda, where the 
diamonds that were gathered in the surrounding clay plains used 
to be collected. MADRAS (400), with an artificial harbour on 
the surf-beaten coast, is tlie chief town and railway® centre of 
southern India. Lines passing southward traverse the little 
French colony of PONDICHERB Y to most of the towns of the 
south coast, and branch inland to BANGALORE (160), the 
largest town of the native state of J/t/sore^ where g‘old is mined. 
The Nilgiri Hills, at the junction of the eastern and western 
Ghats, contain many favourite summer resorts, chief amongst 
which is Utakamtjno, a railway terminus. At Cochin,’ on the 
south-west coast, Vasco da Gama, the first voyager from Europe, 
died, and at this village also the first European Christian church 
"was built, and the first book printed in India. The small Portu- 
guese colony of Q-OA lies farther north on the west coast. 

261 . The Lacoadlves (i.c. hundred thoiimnd w/cs), the 

Maldives (i.c. thoumnd and the Chag^os Arcliipelago 

are groups of coral islands, sotQO of them perfect atolls. They 
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crown a chain of submarine banks which stretch southward 
from 12^* N. to S'* S. 'J'hey are all i)eoj)lcd; and Diego Garcia, 
a large atoll in the (liagos group, is an important coaling station. 

262. ^owns of Farther India . — BimnUy the largest pro- 
vince in the Empire, stretches from Asmimy along the east coast 
of the Hay of Bengal, as far south as 10** NT, It is bounded on 
the east by the unsurvcyed mountainous territory bordering 
China, and peopled by the brave and independent Shan tribes. 
The native Burmese are almost all Buddhists, and resemble the 
Chinese in feature and character. The great river Irawadi is the 
chief commercial highway. On the rice-growing lands of the 
delta stands the busy port of llANflOON (130), with great 
foreign trade and very extensive fisheries j 400 miles inland by 
raii stands Mandalay on the same river, a square walled town 
full of fine Ihiddliist nionasterips, and formerly the capital of the 
bloodthirsty King Theel)aw. TIic head of navigation is Bitamo, 
700 miles from the sea, near valuable mines of ruby and Jade, 
and Avith iiiueh land trade bv mule caravans to China. Moul- 
MKiN, at the mouth of the 8ahvoen, the frontier river towards 
Siam, exports teak wood. 


Ckvlon. 

. 263. OBYLiON, i,e, the of Honsy although no lions arc 
found there, w'as formerly culled I'tvprohane^ from a Hindu word 
meaning coiipcr-colourcd, in ailusion to the red soil of the island. 
In early times Ceylon was very densely peopled ; but the old 
Singhalese, of Dravidian origin, Avere nearly exterminated in the 
Avars of the Middle Ages. In the beginning of the sixteenth 
century Portuguese settlers fornie<l trading stations on the island, 
but the Dutch capture<l it 100 years later, and lost it to the 
British in the end of the eighteenth century. It is now a Crown 
colony, ruled by a governor appointed by i’ Colonial Secretary 
of the British Government. 

This pcar-sliaped island rises in a very gradual slope from 
the north and* more steeply from the other sides to Adam’s 
Peak, the grand central mountain. The shallow water of the 
Qulf of Manaar, in the north, swarms AAuth shellfish, including 
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the valuable pearl-oyster. Precious stones of many kinds are 
abundant in the rocks and river-gravel, and there are valuable 
deposits of graphite, the “black lead” of which pencils are 
made. All round the shore graceful cocoa-nut p^lms lean 
towards the sea with their burden of fruit, and the forests clothing 
most of the island are fragrant with nutmeg, cinnamon, and 
other spices, and waving with the tall slender shafts of bam- 
boos. 

Planting is the chief industry of the island, and coffee on 
the high ground was formerly the great source of wealth, but a 
disease has recently spoilt the crop, and tea is now being largely 
grown instead. The cinchona tree, from which quinine is 
extracted, has also been introduced. 

264. Towns. — The island is full of vast ruined cities which 
were once strongly fortified and aejorned with splendid temples. 
Colombo (100), the cai)ital on the west coast, is the chief modern 
town, and is a calling station for Australian mail -steamers. 
Galle, at the south of the island, was previously the mail station. 
A railway from the capital leads inland, climbin-g up the slope 
through })alm groves and tea-plantations to Kandy, which boasts 
of one of the finest Botanic Gardens in the w^orld at Peradenia. 
Trincomali, with a fine harbour, on the north-cast coast, is a 
station of the British fle»-'t. 


Siam! 

265. Area and Surface. — SIAM is a name unknown to 
the natives, who call their country Muang “ the Kingdom 

of the Free.” Its j)reseiit area is about twice that of the United 
Kingdom, but its boundaries are not quite fixed. It oSciqnes 
the north-east of the Malay Peninsula, touches Burma on the 
west, the partially independent Shan States or China to the 
north, and the Ffench possessions to the east and south. Most 
of the land is mountainous, the ranges running from north to 
south, enclosing the wide plains o£ the-Menam River, and 
4 , the narrow tortuous middle valley 6f the mighty Mekong, which 
j^ows close to the eastern frontie]’. The country is as^a whole 
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well watered and fertile — rice, teak, bamboos, and rattan 
canes being largely exported. Elephants and other wild animals 
arc common, and white varieties of every creature are considered 
specially sacred, a white elephant being a coveted possession 
of the King, and no one else w’ould dare to own one. 

266. People. — The i)coi)le belong to many tribes, they are 
mainly Buddhists in religion, and tlio name Indo-Chinese not 
only tells their geograpliical position, but also tfco fact that their 
civilisation and customs are mkhvay between those of India and 
of China. They are gentle, persevering, and very polite ; but a 
great many Chinese settlers fill tlie large towns and take most 
of tlie trade. The King of Siam calls himself J/astei' of Life.^ and 
rules desjiotically ; amongst other exactions every man must 
Rjftjnd three months of the year in forced labour for the State, 
either at his ow’n trade or as^a soldier. European customs are, 
however, gradually crcciung in. 

267. Towns. — ZIMME (300), in the nortli-wcst, is a stop- 
ping-place oil one route from llurina to Cliina, but tlie capital 
13ancflioh (f>0(!P), on the Mcnain, near its mouth, is almost the 
only town doing direct foreign trade, (irandly carved and gilded 
pyramidal pagodas or Buddhist tem[»lcs shoot up from the 
houses, trees, and sliipping \vhieh form the town. It is inter- 
sected by canals, and street after street is composed of houses 
built on boats moored in the river itself. 

FrKN<UI iNOO-ChTINA. 

268. The French have gradually possessed themselves of 
the whole coast to the south and cast of Siam, comprising (1) 
CAMBODIA, with a great lake 100 miles b>ng, swarming with 
fish, and bordered by ruins of magnificent cities and temples; 
(2) COCHIN CHINA, on tho delta of be Mekong, divided 
up by dykes or sea-walls on a much larger scale than those of 
Holland ; (3) the old despotic empire of ANNAM in the east; 
and (4) the province’ of TONKIN, occupying the first incurve 
of the east coast of Asia and bordering China. FnoM-Pknh, the 
former capital of Cambodia^ on *tlm western branch of the 
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Mekong, has constant trade with at the east end of the 

delta, tlie strongly-fortified and commercial capital of the French 
possessions. Huii, a former stronghold of the Aiiuamese despots, 
is a stage on the great north highway from Saigon, ^anoi, in 
the province of Tonkin, Avhere this road ends, is a far grander 
city, tlie streets paved with marble, and protected by a still 
stronger fortress. The productions of French Indo-China are 
mainly from tlm forest and the field — teak and rice being most 
important ; there are also great mineral deposits which will soon 
bo opened up, as railways are being made; but tlie land can 
never rival India in commercial or political ini])ortance. 

IMalav States. 

r 

269. The southern end of the Malay iieninsula, perhaps the 
most exuberantly fruitful region in the world, is niaiidy pco[)Ie(l 
by the Malay race, although Chinese immigrants tlireaten to 
outnumber them. Tin mines worked by Chinamen occur all 
round the peninsula, forest jiroditce of many Innds, including 
camphor, sago (the juth of a large tree), gutta-percha, 
rattan canes, and pepper arc diligently collected. The Strait 
of Malacca, between the peninsula and Sumatra, is lined by a 
chain of British Crown colonies called the STRAITS IsETTIjB- 
MBNTS. Tlie princij>al settlements are the island of Penamj 
(a i^eculiar walking-stick cut here called the Penang law^^cr), 
Promnee Welledey opposite it, Malacca^ and the island 

of Singapore at the southern extremity. Tlie rajahs of most of 
the little native states, such as Pahang and Pemk^ arc under 
British protection, and a police of Indian sepoys keeps the whole 
nondescript population in order. SINGAPORE (100), ?>. JAon 
City^ most favourably situated between India and Cliina, is the 
greatest trade town of the far east. Its great docks are always 
crowded with shipping, and it is one of the few ports where 
there is no custom-house, and goods of any kind can be landed 
or shipped free of duty. Wild pigs still devastate the planta- 
tions on the island, but the tigers wl]^ich once used to kill 300 
lieople every year have been exterminated. 
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The Eastern AiiOHirELAcso. 

270. Plants and Animals. — The islands of this great 
group liaiic already l>ecii described i>hysieally (§ 85). Tlie north- 
Avestern islands haA^e the same dense forests and dangerous wild 
beasts as the ilalay peninsula, Avliilc the plants and animals of 
the south-eastern part closely resemble those of Australia. The 
narrow but deep Lombok I*assage sharply sc 2 >a]€tes Asiatic apes 
in the little island of Bali from Australian oi>ossiims in Lombok ; 
and Alaeassar Strait similarly divides the Asiatic animals and 
plants of Borneo and the J^hiliiqnnes from the Australian forms 
of Celebes and tl)c southern islands. Hut almost every island 
possesses sonic forms peculiar to itself, and by the nature and 
liaAiits of these creatures naturalists have been led to suj^pose 
that once a continent or cipsc chain of islands, long since 
vanished, ran across the Indian Ocean to Madagascar, Avhero 
similar animals arc found. Tlie climate throughout is hot, and 
tlie rainfall great, but tlie steady monsoon winds and the eleva- 
tion of much of the land make many of the islands remarkably 
pleasant. 

271. Q-overnment. — 'Phe native races liave little power in 
the arehij)cIago. Jlost of th(3 islands belong to the Dutch, from 
A\diom they Avere captured by the Jhitish at the end of last 
century, but restorivl at tlie great European rearrangement of 
1815. I'he Dutch govern tJieir vast jiossessions (about sixty 
times the size of the mother country) much in the same Avay as 
the British govern India, making use of native subordinates 
under European superiors. 

272. The large island of SUMATRA, 1000 miles long, 
Avith Banka and Billiton off the east coast, is Dutch exce^jt for 
the small native state of AOHIN in the north. Padang, on 
the west coast, is the most important tow'- Next to it comes 
Palembano, 50 miles from the mouth of ^ u. Musi ou the east 
coast, the river being navigable by bamboo rafts for .200 miles 
farther into the interior. Forest produce, especially the fragrant 
camphor, and firum-^benzoin, and cultivated pepper and 
coffee, are exported. 
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273. EHrakatoa. — In Sitnda Strait, between Sumatra and 
Java, KraJeatoa^ an islet consisting of one volcano, was shattered 
by tlie greatest volcanic explosion over known in August 1883, 
and the dust of it was blown through the air all ^’ound the 
world, giving rise everywhere to sunsets of great beauty for 
several months. 



Fra. 11 . — A Scene in Java, hhowino a River Valley, Palm-treee, 
AND Active Volcano. 


274. JAVA, crowded with volcanoes, which rise above the 
most gorgeous trojiical forests, alive with brilliant birds and 
insects, is the wealthiest of the Dutch East Indies. An old 
crater, named the Guevo Upas or Poison Vale, in one of the 
forests, exhales carbonic acid gas, and the margin is strewn with 
skeletons and corpses of beasts and men that went too near 
the deadly hollow. Most of. the hot low-l 3 ring land is laid out 
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in plantations of sufirar-oane and cooba-nut palm ; the cooler 
mountain slopes bear ooffee shrubs and oinohona trees, and 
tea plantations have recently been opened. The gentle and 
intelligent people profess to be Slohammedans, but their religion 
is modified by the older llraliinanical and Ihuldhist superstitions 
brought by aiicient emigrants from India, whose temples still 
crown many of the heights. ISatabi'a (^>00), in the north-west, 
a magnificent town, lialf European, half native, .'s the capital and 
chief commercial town of the whole Dutch possessions, Sura- 
baya, in the north-cast at the mouth of a long navigable river, 
has a good harbour enclosed by the island of J/adu?^a. Midway 
between these towns Samarano, also on a river of the north 
coast, is joined by one of the numerous railways with the 
native c.apitals of Surakarta and .Jokjokauta, whoso ‘^em- 
perors,” although politically;^werless, live in luxurious magni- 
ficence. " ^ • 

276. Borneo, though only partially explored, is known to 
contain no active volcanoes; l>ut vast deposits of good coal 
occur, and firold and diamouds liave been worked for ages. 
Ilivers navigable for hundreds of miles through rice-fields and 
tangled forests, w'here the long-armed orang-utan swings from 
tree to tree, flow outwards from the long radiating mountain 
ranges of*the interior. Half the natives are Malays, half are 
wild Dyaks, who were formerly dreaded 2 )irates. The Dyaks 
make raids on their neiglibours, and kill strangers for no other 
reason than to possess their lieads, for the more dried hucton 
heads a Dyak has hanging in his house the more highly is ho 
thought of. Most of this vast island, nearly four times the size 
of Britain, is claimed by the Dutch, w^ho have many small trading 
towns. The north-w'est coast is occupied by SARAWAK, 
formerly an independent country, but now under British pro- 
tection. An Englishman is its rajah, go. ling in his capital 

of KOching with the advice of a council of r-^tivo chiefs. North, 
of this is the little despptic Malay monarchy of BRUNEI, whence 
the English name of the island was derived. The northern 
extremity is governed by the Britiah North Borneo Company 
os a commercial speculation. Besides ordinary forest produce, a 
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particularly valuable kind of camphor, and the edible nests 
of a species of swallow used for making soup, are largely ex- 
])orted to Oliina. 

270. The highly volcanic group of the PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS (belonging to Spain) contains exquisite mountain 
lakes set in a richer frame of trcjncal forest than covers any other 
island of the archipelago. Most of the inhabitants have become 
Homan CathoHc^^but in Pahnmn 2 Lnii the Stilu group, stretching 
towards Borneo, the Malay natives are Mohammedan or heathen. 
The great island of Mindanao in the south is separated by a 
maze of islets from the still larger Luzon in the north, where 
fflanila (270), the capital, stands on the west coast. It exports 
sugar, tobacco, coffee, and especially the glistening hemp, which 
grows in great perfection on this island. • 

277. Starfish -shaped Celebes, with its four mountainous 
peninsulas terminating in little island grou2)s, has the finest 
climate, although on the equator, but is subject to volcanic erup- 
tions and earthquakes. Cultivated crops and forest i)roducc are 
the chief resources, one tree yielding the famous ^Macassar oil. 
The two semi-civilised races of the south, the Bugis and Mang- 
htftsarsj manufacture a coarse cotton cloth, and trade largely in 
native vessels with other islands. The chief town of the Dutch, 
who possess the island, is Manokassau (or J/acassd?-), in the 
soulh-Avesi. 

278. The MOLUCCAS or Islands^ all belonging to 

Holland, have Jilolo and Gvrani as their largest members. They 
are singular for the size and beauty of their beetles, and still 
more for their long-tailed birds of Paradise, and their fragrant 
spices. The cultivation of nutmegs and cloves was long con- 
fined by the Dutch to the lovely Banda Idumls^ all the trees 
in other i^laces being carefully sought out and destroyed. Am- 
BOYNA, on the island of the same name, is the chief town and 
centre of the clove trade. 

Timor, the most southerly island of the Eastern archipelago, 
belongs to the Dutch in its southern half, the Portuguese retain 
the northern end as the last relic of their once great Eastern 
possessions. 
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279. New Ouinea. — Papua (from a Malay word meaning 
“frizzled,” from the elaborate %vay in which the savage natives 
frizz out their hair) was called Xeiv Guinea ^ as its hot unhealthy 
marshes reminded early voyagers of the pestilential west coast 
of Africa. This vast island is one of the least known parts of 
the world. The interior is inountainous, some 2 )eak.s being sup- 
posed to rise above the snow-lino to 1G,000 or 18,000 feet, but 
the heat and unhealthiness of the climate arid the treachery 
of the natives Iiavo hitherto prevented cxj)lorors from reaching 
the heights. The Fly River, oi)cning on a wide delta in Papua 
Gulf to the south-east, is i^robably the largest, as a traveller 
ascended it for 500 miles in a steam launch, but others which 
arc less knowni are also of great size. The natives, although 
heathen and even cannibals, are very artistic, adorning their 
nest-like houses perched* in 4he trees and their long graceful 
canoes with carvings of great beauty, usually in the form of 
birds. The western lialf of the island (west of HI** E.) is claimed 
by the Dutch, the nortli-casteni quarter and the limnareh Ardd- 
pelago (formerly known as Xeio Britain and New Ireland) by 
the Germans, while the south-eastern portion, separated by Torres 
Strait from Australia, is a British Crown colony, with its cai)ital 
at the village of Pout Moresby. 
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KVSTEUN ASIA 
TiIK ClIINKSK EmPIUK 

280. Esctent and History,^— 'J’lie centre and e a^t of A^n 'a. 
are occupied by the ancient Chinese empire was old 

before Greece was founded. Extendincr. on 
the north, to French Cochin C' a 

south, its area in one continuous . uait that of the 

Itussian empire, or 34 times the size of the United Kingdom, 
and its population comprises more than one-quarter of the human 
race. It was formerly bounded to the north by the Great Wall 
of China, a broad'earthen rampart protected liy towers and faced 
with stone or brick, stretching for more than 1500 miles inland 
over hills and rivers, from the Gulf of Pe-chi-li. This wall was 
built by the peaceful and industrious Chinese 2000 years ago 
to protect their land from the warlike Manchu or Tartar tribes. 
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Jenghis Khan, the Mongol Emperor, conquered China before 
carrying his armies westward, and in the reign of his successor, 
Kublai Khan, in the thirteenth century, Marco Polo, a Venetian, 
visited the country, and first made its wonders known to Europe. 
This mcdimval explorer is actually still the most recent European 
traveller in some parts of the Empire whence strangers are now 
jealously excluded. 

281. Government. — ^The Emperor, of puio Manchu descent 
but perfectly Chinese in language and religion, is an absolute 
ruler, althougli very ancient laws, which are interpreted by a 
special board of learned men, the Censors, are binding on him. 
Each of the provinces is under a governor or viceroy, who has 
tlie power of life and deatli over its inhabitants. All govern- 
iijent ofiices are filled by the Mandarins, members of a learned 
class, who are selected by competitive examinations in the old 
(liinese classics. These examinations are oj)ou to all comers, 
liowcver hninble their birth. The rank of the Mandarin is shown 
by the size and colour of the button on his cap. 

The sj)okou language <lif!\ir.s in various parts of the Empire, 
but wi-iting is the same in all, as each charac^tcr or ideograph 
re))resents, not a sound or word — as Avith us — but an idea. In 
the same w'ay the figures 1, 2, .3 are ideogra])hs, for they re2)rcsent 
ideas unSerstood by all h^iropeans, although tlie words o/tc, 
three liave a meaning only to those who speak English. 


Tjii3 Cjiixrsi.: Empiki:. 


Division. 

China Proper . 
JManchiina 
Mongolia 
Tibet . 
Jungaria . 

Eastern Turkestan 


Ar<*a. 

Hqiiari; miles. 

rc>]>ulfitioii. 

Deiimty per 
sq. Hi lie. 

1,SOO.OOO 

38.3,000,000 

295 

a )00 

12,000,000 . 

.33 

1,290 000 

2,000,000 

15 

0.50,000 

0,000,000 

9 

150,000 

600,000 

4 

430,000 

600,000 

1-5 


282. Surface of China Proper. — TJic Middle Kingdom ” 
or the eighteen provinces,” as it is otHcially called, occupies the 
central East Asian outcurve from tlio Gulf of Tonkin to the 
Yellow Sea (20''-40* N.), opposite North America, from the 
middle of Mexico to San Francisco. It is traversed by two 
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great rivers, rising close together in Tibet, diverging widely as 
they flow eastward, but approaching again towards the sea. 
The greater, the Yang-tse-Kiang or Blue River ^ completes its 
wide southward curve in the wild gorges bordering fibet, and 
flowing to the Yellow Bca nearly along the i^arallel of 30® divides 
the country into two nearly equal 2>arts. To the south there are 
close-packed ranges of low mountains, the main ridge separating 
the Yang-tsc baSIn from that of the smaller Tsi-Kiang to the 
south whore the soil is poor, but is diligently cultivated. To the 
north the vast flat ijlain covered with the yellow earth extends 
to the Hoang-Ho or Yellow River^ which, after a northward 
sweep beyond the Great Wall, flows south through mountain 
gorges for nearly 400 miles, then turns al>ru[)tly eastward to the 
sea. Vast dejiosits of loess or yellow earth, blown in deflse 
clouds from the deserts by the yellow vmid,** covers the north 
of China to a deiith of 2000 feet in some ^flaccs. The rivers 
‘flowing across it carve out gorges with straight cliff walls, in the 
caves of which millions of people live. This is the most fertile 
soil in the world, never needing manure, and frofn it yellow has 
become the iini)erial colour of China, the Emperor himself being 
styled the Yellow Lord. The Yellow River is named from this 
yellow earth with which its water is charged, and by ^which its 
bed lias been silted iqi until tlio stream runs high above the 
jilain. In siutc of hundreds of miles of embankments the course 
often changes. Until 1852 it ran soutli-cast to the Yellow Sea ; 
then the embankments burst 300 miles from the mouth, and 
the imiietuous stream half a mile wide set north-east to the Gulf 
of Po-chi-li, on the other side of the rocky Slian-tung peninsula. 
In 1 887 the banks burst again at the same place, and the turbid 
floods overwhelmed thousands of villages and drowned more than 
a million j^ooplo. This rebellious river is well called ChineCe 
Sorrow, Both of* the great river- basins contain coal dejiosits of 
fine quality more extensive than those of any other country; 
iron and coj^per also abound. Although grimy coal junks carry 
thousands of tons dowm the rivers to the cities every year, the 
mines have as yet scarcely been worked at all, because the Chinese 
neither ifee steam machinery nor allow railways to be made. 
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Many of the great towns are, however, joined by telegraph wires. 
Government cart roads and canals arc maintained in the northern 
provinces, but in the south the rivers are the chief highways, 
the land routes being mere footpaths. 

283. Climate of China Proper. — The climate is colder 
than in the same latitudes in Europe, and the ample rainfall is 
influenced by the monsoons, which blow all summer from the 
south-east laden with moisture, and all winter from the north 
and north-west, bringing dry cold weather. Tremendous cyclonic 
storms, called typhoons, are common, and the navigation of all 
the seas along the coast is consequently very dangerous. 

284. The Vegretation of China Proper is varied. The 
northern forests of oak and j>ine have been much reduced, but 
all over the south the giant hollow bamboo is used for every 
purpose, from building hoUsc^to furnishing pipes for supplying 
water and even gas. The name Flowery Land has been given 
by the Chinese to their country on account of the ])cauty of the 
camellias, azaleas, and innumerable other blossoms which grow 
wild. The chief cultivated crops are millet, maize, and rice 
on the rich yellow earth, with tea, cotton, and Bugr&r-cane in 
the south. 

Silkworms have always been cultivated in the iiuilberry 
groves to an enormous extent. Tea is the favourite beverage, 
and silk is the most common material for the clothing of both 
men and women. These twr commodities make up almost the 
whole exports from the country. Land is too valuable to bo 
used for pasture, and there arc consequently comparatively few 
cattle or sheep in the eighteen provinces. 

285. People of China Proper. — The people have been an 
intelligent^ civilised, and educated race for thousands of years, 
but they are very exclusive and conserv .^ivo. Printing, the 
mariner’s compass, tlio use of gunpowde*' v'^ero all understood 
ages before they were dreamt of elsewhere ; but the Chinese 
have not improved their processes for centuries, except' that the 
navy now jjossesses modern ironclads, and the army European 
rifles. They are persevering, quiet, orderly, very thrifty^ ami 
eager to trade with foreign nations, but only twenty-two of the 
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seaports are open to foreign vessels. The State religion is the 
philosopliy of Oonfucius, which enjoins great respect to parents 
and the worsliii^ of ancestors. There are many Buddhists, 
and perhaps more Taoists or followers of a degra4ed magic- 
worship, and the Em 2 >eror is the head of all three religions, 
which are professed simultaneously by many of the people. 
Twenty million Mohammedans, about a million Roman Catholics, 
and a very few dV’her Christians make up the followers of foreign 
creeds. Since the Maiichu Conquest, all Chinamen shave their 
heads, leaving one long jjlait or tail of hair, of which they are very 
proud. To show that they arc above working, the wealthy classes 
allow their finger-nails to grow an inch or more in length ; and 
the feet of the Chinese (but not of the Manchu) ladies are cora- 
2 )ressed and deformed, so that their attcnq)ts to walk have gaiiVed 
them the name of toiteriwj lilies. * 

B86. Towns of China Proper. — China has more large 
cities than any other country, but the exact population is not 
known. ^Pdu'n (*^00), on a dreary^ [fiain close to the Great Wall 
in the north, is divided into two square walled t<J\vns : one occu- 
])ied by Manchus, the other by Chinese. Tn the former the 
Emperor resides in great stale. A canal, frozen for two months 
in winter, leads to the river Peiho, and so gives acejess to the 
seai^ort TIENTSIN (950), 30 miles from the Gulf of Pc-chi-li. 
From here the Q-rand Canal runs south through a series of 
lakelets for 700 miles, connecting .with the Yellow River and the 
Yang-tse, and on to IIANG-CHOW (COO), where it terminates. 
JSI-NGAN-FU (900), a great walled town 6 miles square, near 
the bend where the Yellow River turns from south to cast, is 
more important than any on tlic lower course of that uncertain 
stream, which is everywhere too swift to be easily navigable. 
NANKIN (150), formerly the capital of China, and once the 
largest town in the world, stands about 200 miles uji the Yang- 
tse. It gave its name long ago to Nankeen cotton, which waff 
manufactured there. The great tea-ships ascend 400 miles farther, 
passing dozens of large cities to HAN-KOW (750), where they 
take in their fragrant cargo about the end of May, amongst 
thousanc^ of native junks which crowd the stream, here a full 
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mile wide. SIANG-TAN, on a southern tributary, is the centre 
of a great drug-growing region, and prospers well, as the Chinese 
are particularly fond of taking medicine. Steamers ascend the 
Yang-tse t.o 1 -Chano, the most inland treaty port, 1000 miles 
from the sea, and smaller vessels go hundreds of miles higher. 
CHING-TU, said to be the most beautiful town in China, with 
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the most artistic and cultivated iieojile, lie. on a remote tributary 
near the bordering mountains of Tibet. 'IIANGHAI (360), 
on a river close to the Yang-tse estuary, ijs a compact Chinese 
city, with extensive and beautiful suburbs, occupied by foreign 
merchants, who transact most of the sea-trado of the Empire. 
Southward the shore is dotted with treaty ports. Of these 
NINO-PO (240) was the headquarters of tlie British fleet in the 
first war, when Indian opium was forced on unwilling China, and 
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since then it has become a centre of Protestant missions. FOO- 
CHOW (G30) sends out great cargoes of tea ; and AMOY (100), 
still farther south, has the best harbour in China. The fertile 
island of Formosa lies opposite, with coalpits at JCe-luno in 
the north. The British island colony of HONQ-KONQ, along 
the north-western shore of which runs the long street of its 
capital VICTORIA (140), crowded with traders of every nation, 
mounts guards at the north eiitrance of the >Si-Kiang. The 
smaller Portuguese colony of MACAO, which once monopolised 
European trade with China, occupies a point on the south shore 
of the estuary. On the river itself stands CANTON (1600), the 
largest city of China. Its quaint pagodas rise from the narrow 
streets of bamboo houses, with fantastic flapping sign-boards ; 
but the broad river is as busy as its shores, rows upon tows 
of house-boats being moored in regular lines, where hundreds of 
thousands of the people live. In this neighbourhood the great 
Taiping rebellion, which nearly split the Chinese empire before it 
was quelled, had its rise about fift^ years ago. The mountainous 
province of YuimaUj bordering Burma, is the clfief opium-grow- 
ing and copper-milling district of the Empire. 

287. Manchuria, between the Great Wall and the Amur, 
occuiiies a central grassy plain, tlirougli which the Sungari 
River flows northward to the Amur. The iilaiu is bordered by 
the Chingan Mountains to the west, and tlie dazzling limestone 
chain of the Long White Mo'^ntains to the east, Chinese 
education and customs are gradually spreading amongst the brave 
and warlike Manchu jicople. 1 n addition to their ordinary live- 
stock, tlie fanners keep large herds of dogs, slaughtering them 
in spring for their skins, which become covered with beautifully 
soft thick hair during the severe winter. KIRINOULA (150), 
on the Sungari, the cajiital of the jirovince, and MUKDEN (160), 
on the southern plain, are the chief towns. 

288. In Eastern Turkestan the chief town is YARKAin) 
(120) ; the native Mohammedan city is overlooked by a great 
Chinese fortress with a strong garrison since its subjugation in 
1878. In Kashgar largo quantities of cloth are woven from 
the marvellously fine wool of the country. Khotan is prized 
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by the Chinese for the precious jade pebbles which abound. All 
the towns are situated on streams running cast from the great 
mountainous amphitheatre, of which the Pamir occupies the 
centre, to join the Tarim River. This is as long as the Danube, 
and flows eastward, to lose itself in Lob-nor, a reed-choked lake 
in a barren desert, where the wild camel lives. Few Europeans 
have ventured amongst the fierce tribes of this region, and still 
fcwei^have returned to tell the tale. • 

289. Jun^aria, north of the Tarim basin, slopes westward 
towards Lake Ilalkash, between the Tian-shan and Great Altai 
ranges. Although j)rcscnting the easiest over-land passage from 
Europe to China, and although it was the site of a great empire 
in the seventeenth century, it is now a poor province, peopled 
by Chinese exiles and Kalmuk refugees from Russia. TJrumtsi, 
in the south, is the chief town. ^ * 

290. Mongolia, to the north, is i)coj)Ied by mounted nomads 

who scorn to go on foot. They aro no longer the united nation 
of heroic warriors who conquertid the world under Jenghis Khan, 
but scattered tribes of licrdsmon, all jealous of each other, and 
their chiefs are pensioned by the Chinese Emperor. In religion 
they arc Buddhists of a debased tyi}c, tens of thousands of their 
lamas or monks living on charity in tlie religious houses called 
Icamasserics. The cliiof lamas arc burnt after death, but the 
bodies of common people are exposed to beasts and birds of 
I)rey. *‘TIie ravens,” the Mongols say, “arc our cemeteries.” 
The land slopes on tJie wliole to the east, and averages about 
3000 feet above the sesi, with a climate of great severity, and a 
barren soil growing little but grass. At the -western boundary a 
tract of fertile land is part of the caravan route between Kan- 
CHEW, at the base of the Nan-shan, and at the base of the 

Tian-shan Mountains on tlie road to Ui ‘‘dsi. This belt of 
verdure separates the Tarim desert on the V', cst from the dreary 
wastes of the Gobi or Sbamo (i.e. Satul Sea) to the east, which 
the superstitious Mongols suppose peopled by evil spirits (see 
§ 88). The village of Maimachint {i.e. Trade Towr^j close to 
Kiakhta, is the chief trading place with Russia. The Russian 
post-route passes Urga, the chief town, where great triennial 
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fairs arc held, and then strikes south-eastward across the Gobi, 
800 miles to Pekin. 

291. Tibet, the highest region in the world, belongs to the 
(^liinosc empire; but the Great Iiama or chief p^dest of the 
Ihiddhists, who is supposed to be an incarnation of Buddha 
himself, is the absolute monarch in home affairs. The sacred 
words, “ Om mani^xtdme of which no. one understands the 
meaning, form^he one prayer of the Tibetans, and are viewed as 
a charm, giving protection and good luck when said or seen. 
They arc written on everything, and hundreds of millions of 
printed copies are circulated by the lamas ; the very cliffs and 
mountain sides arc carved wdth the magic line in gigantic letters 
at the public expense, so that “ho who runs may read.” The 
people, although lacking in enterprise, arc brave, frank, gener- 
ous, and kindly; yet strangem arc rigidly excluded, and the 
Himalayan passes are closely guarded against them. The people 
are civilised, extremely polite, and education is much more 
general than in Cyliina. The climate is very severe; and 
although barley sometimes ri[»cns, and trees are found in the lower 
valleys, tliin hard grass is the chief vegetation. On this live 
herds of wild antelopes and flocks of fine-haired Roats, sliaggy 
yaks or small oxen, and hardy little sheep, the common beast 
of burden. In the long valleys north of tlio Himalayas, the 
Sutlej and Indus flow west ilirougli Kashmir ; while the mys- 
terious Sanpo pours eastward, Mj)metimes on the flat table-land, 
again through tremendous gorges and falls. Only in 1888 was 
it finally proved by a Hindu explorer that this river is the 
upper part of the Brahmaputra, Most of the high villages have 
to l)e deserted in winter, when they are buried in snow. Lassa 
(?U. TIn'one of God)^ the capital, is the most holy city of the 
Buddhists, and contains more priests tlian laymen. It stands 2 
miles above sea-level ; and the houses, laid out in clean regular 
streets, are very fantastic, some being built of the interlaced horns 
of cattle and sheep set in cement. The palace of the Great 
Lama surpasses most of the buildings in Asia for splendour. 
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Korea. 

292. The peninsula south of Manchuria, resembling in form 
a great silk%orm shrinking back from China, is known abroad as 
KOREA, but the people call it Chaosie^i (i,e. Land of the Morning 
Calm). It is an absolute monarchy, the King being held so sacred 
that iov a subject even to pronounce his name is high treason ; 
but he sends tribute to the Emperor of China, who regulates the 
foreign policy of Korea. The people, unlike the Chinese, are 
divided into rigid castes, the liumbler classes scarcely daring 
to look at a member of the learned or military aristocracy. 
Although Buddhists, they pay little attention to religious ser- 
vices, and greatly despise the priests, who arc treated as of the 
lowest castes. Little is known of the country, as no foreigners 
are allowed into the interior. The forests harbour bears, tigers, 
panthers, and foxes, the skins of which ai;^ exjjorted. The gin- 
seng root, yielding an intoxicating drug which is much valued 
in China, is largely cultivated. The language is different from 
Chinese, but the Chinese ideogra[>hs are used in writing, so that 
a Korean can read a Chinese news 2 )aper, although if it were read 
to him by a Chinaman he w ould not understand a word. 

Of thc4iundred and fifty walled towuis in the kingdom, &roul 
(200), the royal residence in the west, is the best known. 
Within its w^alls no temples or priests of any kind whatever arc 
tolerated. Tliree seaports are open to foreign trade by special 
treaties, viz. Fusan in the south-east, Yen-chuan and Yuersan. 

Japan. 

293. Surface. — The Empire of JAPAN (i.e. the Land of the 
Rising Stn/i) is rather larger than the United Kingdom, which it 
strikingly resembles in being an island group lying off a populous 
continent, and in containing coal, iron, and cc*pper, with a coast 
full of good harbours. It comi^rises Hondo or main island, curving 
away from Korea, with small Sikoko and the larger Kittsiu to 
the south, tailing off in the Loo-Choo archipelago (so called by 
the Chinese, who have no R sound ; the Japanese say Riu-Kiu). 
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North of Hondo lietj tlie thickly- wooded, snail-shaped island of 
the back of which is separated by the narrow Laperouse 
Strait from Saghalien, which was given to llussia in 1874 in 
exchange for the narrow line of the Kurile islands, riyining from 
the “snairs-horns” to Kamchatka. All these mountainous islands, 
full of fine scenery, arc mainly composed of volcanic rocks. There 
arc many active and innumerable extinct volcanoes, while earth- 
quakes, great ol small, happen almost every day. 

2G4. Olimate and Crops. — The climate is, on the wdiole, 
colder than that of Europe in the same latitude. Snow falls 
very thickly in Eso with the westerly winter monsoons, and often 
on tlic west of Ilondu^ but the cast is clear and dry. The gales 
prevailing in winter almost stop shipping on the west coast. 
Spring is mild and very wet, the south-east monsoon deluging 
the islands with i*ain, wdiich brings on a rapid and very luxuriant 
vegetation. Summer is warm and danq), and cyclones, danger- 
ous to shipping, are very common ; but autumn is always clear, 
bright, and refreshing. Rice is the most abundant food grain, 
but wheat and barley arc also grown ; and** there are largo 
plantations of branching teei-bushcs, and of mulberries alive wdth 
silkworms. The characteristically Japanese lacquer-tree, 
the juice of which forms exquisite varnishes, used in the well- 
known ornamental woodwork, is carefully protected and planted. 
Flowere, are much ai^preciated, and the chrysanthemum, the 
emblem of the country which figures on the postage stamps 
instead of the monarch’s head, is cultivated in endless variety. 

Until recently butcher-meat w^as never eaten, and as grass- 
land is scarce and farms small, there are few domestic animals. 

295. People. — Northern Eso^ like the south of Saghalien, 
is partly peopled by the long-bearded, hairy Ainos, a gentle, 
honest, and good-natured race worshipping the powders of nature, 
and living by fishing and hunting. They are disliked and 
despised by the 'true Japanese of the main islands, who them- 
selves somewhat resemble the people of China, although the upper 
classes are fairer and have finer features. Chinese ideographs 

^ FTcqueiitly called YeAQ, Imt no Japanese word begins with the sound 
of Y, and this letter is now dropx^ed in otlicial publicatious. 
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are used in writing, but* the Japanese language is quite 
different. The labour of remembering a separate sign for every 
idea is such a drawback to education that an alphabetic system 
of writing will probably soon be introduced. The people, 
although less persevering than the Chinese, liave, since their 
great revolution in 18G8, become much more progressive, accept- 
ing the advances of western civilisation. Education, which 
was ahvays held in esteem, is now compulsory, ffho picturesque 
national dress, 'with the swonls and fans, that showed the rank 
of the wearer, is being discarded in the large towns for European 
fashions. English is the commercial language, and British or 
American professors teach science in the various colleges, while 
European officials superintencl the extending railways and the 
mines until the natives have picked up the methods. The peojde 
keep their old artistic nature^ love of tasteful decoration, and 
excessive cleanliness in person and houses. As in Cliina, three 
ancient religions are j)rofessod, but Buddhism j)rcdominatcs. 
The great' Jesuit missionary Xavier converted hundreds of 
thousands of the* Japtiiiese to i^hristianity in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but in consequence of persecutions that liavo now ceased, 
few native Christians remain. Tlic government was absolute 
until 1889, u hen the Mikado or Emperor called a 2 >^idiamciit, 
and commenced to rule as a constitutional inonarcli, founding 
the system of government on the pattern of Ccrmaiiy, Trade 
with foreign countries is cncoi> 7 'agcd at tlie six chief harbours, 
but only Japanese vessels are admitted to the others. 

296. Towns of Eso.— -In Eso, where there are vast coal 
deposits, SArouo, on a salmon-crowded river of the west coast, 
is the chief town ; but the best harbour is the deej), safe bay of 
Hakodatk, in the south, whicli is one of the treaty ports. 

297. Towns of Hondo, — This is the most densely i)eopled 
and important island. All its rivers are snort, chiefly mountain 
torrents trickling through wide wastes of r .c nes when not in 
flood. The largest of these, the Shinano (i,e. river of a ihotisand 
hears)^ enters the sea, on the west, at the harbour of Niigata, a 
treaty port deserted in winter when the north-westerly gales blow. 
STohgO (900), on Edo Bay on the east coast, has been the Mikado’s 
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residence since 1868 ; and round tlu) lull crowned by liis palace 
the light houses of bamboos and paper extehd for miles. They 
are not damaged by earthquakes, but are often burned down in 
liundreds. Jinrikshas, or two-wheeled carriages drawn by men, 
take the place of cabs, and thousands of them always throng the 
streets. Yokohama, 18 miles south of the cai)ital by rail, has 
a fine deep-water harbour on the same bay ; here most of 
tlie foreign mc?*chants live, and the steamer traffic is imiaense. 
Not far to the west the gently sloping volcano of Fusiyama, 
snow-clad for ten mouths of the year, rises grandly above the 
forests and the fields, and is reverenced as the sacred centre of 
the Empire. J n the midst of the best tea-growing plains of the 
south, KYOTO (2G0), the ancient capital is still the centre of 
refinement and artistic industry, and in one of its thou^iand 
temples preserves a bronze statue of Buddha more than 50 feet 
high. Lake Biwa^ some distam^e in the interior, is visited by 
crowds of tourists, native and foreign, on account of its romantic 
beauty. A railway runs south-east to OSAKA (350), the Venice 
of Japan^ on the shore of the lov dy island-starred Inland Sea, 
which separates Sikofeo from llondo^ and throughout its 200 miles 
of length presents the scenery of Norway under the sky of Italy. 
Another branch westward reaches the double seaport towua of 
Hyogo and Kobi, where many foreign merchants live.*’ 

298. Nagasaki, on the dec^jly indented east coast of Kmduy 
has the grandest harbour of all, surrounded by steep green hills, 
and guarded by strong modern forts. The little island of Taka- 
sima^ outside the bay, contains the most actively worked coal- 
mine of JajM^n 
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Statistics of the Countries op Eurasia about 1886 . 

.+ 


Name. 

Oovennnent. 

ce 2 

Popul 

(A 

1 

-?L 

ation 

£ « 

Exports.! 
Million pounds. 

Imports.! 
Million pounds. 

Time at 
capital X 

United Kingdom 

Lilli, moil. 

IJ/ 

37 

307 

290 

390 

32 noon. 

Norway . . . 

If 

JJ.f 

2 

10 

8 

8*5 

12.43 p.M. 

Sweden . . . 


in 

4*7 

28 

13 

17 

1.11 „ 

Den mark . . . 

1. 

lU 

2 

140 

10 

14 

12.60'*,, 

Holland . . . 

fi 

11 

4‘4 

3'i2 

70 

90 

12.18 „ 

Belfriuni . 

RtfX)ub1ic . . 

It 

6 

620 

61 

58 

12.17 

France .... 

tou 

38 

187 

174 

217 

12.0 „ 

Spain . . 

Jjiiii. iiion, 

197 

17 

88 

28 

33 

11.40 A.M. 

Portugal . . . 

If * 

sn 

4-7 

131 

6 

7 

11.23 „ 

Germany , . . 

>1 

211 

47 

221 

210 

210 

12.53 r.M. 

Switzerland . 

Republic . . 

10 

3 

ISO 

26 

30 

12.30 „ 

Italy .... 

Ijin. mon. 

m 

30 

201 

43 

54 

12.50 H 

Austria Hungary 

M 

«s?4/ 

33 

107 

60 

51 

1.6 „ 

Rnmania . . . 


4S’ 

6*5 

11.3 

9 

12 

1.41 

Bulgaria . . 

it • 

4S 

3 

iU 

2 

1*7 

1.S3 „ 

Servia . , 

II 

10 

2 

107 1 

1*6 

2 

1.22 „ 

iSTuikey . . . 

Absolute . . 

79.1 

21 

27 ' 

11 

17 

1.55 , 

liGreece 

Liin. mon. 


2 

71) 

3*7 

4*5 

1..36 „ 

§UuflsJa . . . 

Absolute . . 

''hio 

104 

12 , 

92 

83 

2.5 „ 

Arabia . . A 

» > • • 

9 

3 

.3 




<1 Persia. . . . 

If • ♦ 

itJH , 

75 

12 

'4*6 

5*7 

3.2(i p.ar. 

§Afglninis(an 

»i • • 

J79 

4 1 

I'i • 

•• 



§Bo]uchistaii 

If . . 

luO ' 

05 

5 

. 1 



Indian Bmiiirc . 

British Ckiwii 

ir*:o 

267 

170 

85 

*66 

5.53 P.M. 

Ceylon .... 

Rt*i»rcs. Colony^ I 

JO 1 

3 

120 

3*5 

4*7 

6.19 „ 

fCiunose Empire 

Lim. mon. 

4 lo(f 

415 

ys 

20 1 

22 

7.40 „ 

isiam . . 

Absolute . . , 

2.10 

6 

1 

2 

1*6 

0,42 „ 

Freueh Indo-China 

Colony . . . ' 

fjon 1 

19 

3S 



7.6 „ 

Japan .... 

Absolut*' . . 1 

14'? 1 

38 

237 

8 

'6*6 

O.IU „ 

Diiti'h East Indies 

Colony ... 

hOl 

28 i 

t ) 

16 

13 

7.7 „ 

Straits settlements 

Clown Colony 

1*.V 

06 

3.37 

18 

20 

6.55 ,, 

Philippines . . 

Spanish Colony 


7 6| 

05 

6 

4 

8.4 „ 


* Thousands, t Average for joais S»> } At Greenwich noon, 

fetatistios unceitani. 
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ClIAPTEK XIII 

THE CONTINENr or VU&TKALTV 

I 

299, Coastline. — Tlio gicat island which forms the con 
iiiicnt ot Australia (i e, i^outhon La7id\ neaily 3,000,000 square 
miles in area and distant 11,000 miles from Oreat Biitain by 
the shortest route, lies cntiicly in the southern hemisphere. The 
greatest length from cast to west is 2300 miles in lat, 26”; fiom 
north to south, 2000 miles in long. 143” E., which runs through 
Cape Yoik, the most noitheily point. But tlio incurving of both 
the noith and south coasts brings them within 1100 miles of 
cich other in long. 137” E. Cape York, in 11” S,, is separated 
by Torres Strait, 90 miles wide, from Now Guinea. The coast 
runs south-eastward from this point, full of little capes and bays, 
with islets 1) ing oiF them, and backed by near highlands or moun- 
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tains, from which only two large streams, Burdekin River opening 
in lat. 19’ S., and Fitzroy River on the tropic of Capricorn, are 
sent down to the Pacific. The Great Barrier reef, beginning 
as a narrow belt of coral rock close to shore in Torres Strait, 
runs along the coast for 1200 miles, becoming wider and more 
distant until it ends 100 miles off the mouth of the Fitzroy, as 
an cxj^iause 70 miles wide of reefs and atolls over which the 
waves break. It forms a natural breakwater, keeping a calm 
strip of sea along the coast which steamers can use, although the 
channel is narrow and difficult to steer through because of sunk 
coral reefs. Several channels of deep water cut through the 
great barrier — the widest Ijing off the Burdekin River, — and 
these allow vessels to enter from the Pacific. From the mouth of 
the Fitzroy River there is a wide, smooth outcurve of low rocky 
coast, attaining its farthest castnn Point Danger (154’ E.), and 
broken with several deep hdrbours, including the fine branching 
inlet of Port Jackson. At Caiie Howe the coast turns abruptly 
westward, and Bass Strait separates the large triangular island of 
Tasnaanla, whicli rises on the continental shelf 150 miles to the 
south. Wilson Promontory, in lat. 39’ S., is tlie most southerly 
point of the continent, and forms the eastern boundary of the 
incurve whj^h runs up to Port I’hilip I3ay. From Capo Otway, 
the western boundary of this bay, the Great Australian Bight 
extends wcstwaid, curving slightly to the north. Its coast is 
at first fretted by the mouth of the Murray River and the narrow 
north-running Gulfs of St. Vincent and Sjiencer, with Kangaroo 
Island and several small peninsulas ; but farther west a smooth 
lin o of iierpendicular white limestone cliffs, about 600 feet high, 
extends for 1000 miles unbroken by a single stream or harbour. 
The lino inlet of King George’s Sound, in lat. 35’, is the farthest 
south part of West Australia, and the coast begins to trend 
northward; the grand rocky headland of Leeuwin, bemg 

the south-west corner of the continent. Fnn. Qeographe Bay, 
just beyond it, the wooded coast broken by the Swan River, runs 
north-north-west for 600 miles to Steep Point (the most westerly, 
reaching 113’ E.), which, with Dirk Hartog Island, shuts in the 
deep double inlet of Shark's Bay. Farther north, at the north- 
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pointing peninsula of North-West Cape, the coast turns north- 
eastward, at first smooth in outline, then with a succession of 
bays and capes facing the southern Sunda Islands. The broad 
broken projection of Arnhem Land carries the mij^dle of the 
north coast far into the Arafura Sea, and there are many small 
continental islands lying off the shore. The wide shallow waters 
of the Q-ulf of Carpentaria, cutting a square of 300 miles 
out of the northfirn coast, are bounded by the great north-pointing 
Cape York peninsula. 

300. Configuration. — A narrow mountainous belt, called 
the Great Dividing Range, sweeps round close along the 
south-east and cast coasts in a series of connected ranges. It is 
highest in the south-east corner of the continent, where the cul- 
minating point is Mount Kosciusko or Mount Towmmd^ 
with a height exceeding 700(1 feet, which is lower than the 
culminating point of any other continent. The range to the 
north diminishes in height, but the slopes of the mountains are 
stoop. At the northern end of the chain the short ranges run 
in various directions, but they sink down north* of the Fitzroy to 
a uniform high plain about 2000 feet above the sea, filling Cape 
York Peninsula. This high plain extends to the west as a 
narrow band which widens and covers the whole continent to- 
wards the west. But in the south-east there is an extensive 
low plain, the Australian Basin, dipping to the south-west. 
This seems to have been a shallow enclosed sea at one time, 
from the wide belts of coral limestone which run round it. All 
the groat rivers of Australia flow into this wonderful hollow. 
On the east and soutli-east sides of the Basin the Great Dividing 
Range rises steeply, and long rivers flowing down the gullies of 
the mountains spread across the plain Chief of these is the 
Murray, which rises close to Mount Kosciusko, and flows west 
for 600 miles (more than 1000 by its windings), receiving the 
Laclilan, swollen by the Murrumbidgee, and farther on the 
still longer Darling, all flowing from the north-east. After 
these rivers join, the Murray turns abruptly southward and 
flows through gorges cut like terraces in the limestone rocks to 
^the sea. The western half of the great depression has many 
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long rivers, most of which dry up as they flow along ; but some 
reach Lake Esrre, the northernmost of several great shallow 
salt lakes in a hot desert region, with no outlet to the sea. Along 
the west coast the edge of the high plain is marked by a gentle 
range of hills, and to the south the cut edges of the limestone 
low plain of the Australian Basin form the cliffs of the Australian 
Bight. The Flinders and Mount Lofty ranges which surround 
Spencer (iulf, are isolated from the main high grounds. They 
separate the drainage area of the Murray from that of the salt 
lakes. Tn the very centre of the continent the high plain swells 
up into several ranges of mountains which are rarely visited and 
little known. 

Most of tlio rivers of the west arc small, and in the interior 
they arc mere stony channels, with a chain of sliallow pools in 
the dry season. On the north and east coasts they are more 
permanent, although short .and liable to alternate droughts and 
floods. 

301, Q-eology. — The rocks arc, as a rule, very old strati- 
fied deposits, nixich of tlie in orior being rough ‘‘desert sand- 
stone,” but the whole of the south-west of the continent is 
granite, and tJio Dividing Eange is pierced by lava streams 
poured out from volcanoes that have not long been extinct. For 
hundreds 8f miles along their eastern slope thiek coal seams 
crop out ; these are far more valuable in the long run than the 
gfold which al»ouiids in (juartz veins all ov^er the cast. 

302. Climate. — We must remember that since Australia is 
in the southern hemisiiherc, the north is much hotter than the 
south. Along the coast the heat is not nearly so e'ctreme as in 
the interior ; yet snow, excejit on the liigh mountains, is very 
rare even in the soutli. 

The seasons alternate between a hot bright summer and a 
warm bright winter ; and thanks to the diyncss of the air, the 
continent as a whole is perhaps more favoui ole to health than 
any other in the world. The north and miadle of Australia lie 
within the zone of the south-east trade winds, but the south 
enters the region of the “ roaring forties.” The changes of the 
seasons, however, produce monsoon winds, which blow in- 
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wards from the sea on all sides in the summer half-year (October 
to March), and outwards from the land on all sides in the winter 
half-year (April to September). The result is that the rain- 
bearing south-east trade wind on the east coast is strengthened 
in summer, and then the northern highlands are plentifully 
watered ; but it happens that farther south the greater cold of 
the winter season brings most of the year’s rainfall at the time 
when the wind /rom the sea is weakened by the land monsoon. 
On the west coast in summer the south-east trades are quite 
stopped by the north-west monsoons, and on the W'hole there 
is a light westerly breeze bringing frequent showers. As much 
rain falls in the north-east on the average as on the west of 
Scotland (60 to 80 inches a year), in the south-east it is less 
than In south-eastern England (20 inches), and on the ^est 
coast just as much as in eastern Scotland (30 inches). 

As the highest land surrounds the inner plains, vapour carried 
by the sea-winds is all condensed into rain close to the coast. 
Much of the interior is, therefore, almost rainless, and forms an 
arid desert, like the Sahara or tb' Gobi, but evc.i more desolate. 
I Jilt the porous rocks underground seem to be soaking with water, 
which can be reached in some places by boring Artesian wells deep 
clown through the hot dry sandstone that paves the surface. 
Australian climate is remarkably uncertain; in sonlo years no 
rain whatever falls over vast areas, and the grass entirely 
withers up ; at other times tremendous deluges come, lakes are 
formed in the hollows, and a grassy mantle spreads for miles 
over the desert. The storms of lightning, wind, and rain are 
terrific ; they come suddenly, do great damage, but soon cease. 
Tn summer hot winds from the north-west often blow over the 
eastern mountains, scorching uj) the vegetation. These are 
usually succeeded by “southerly bursters,” which are strong 
gales, lasting a much shorter time, but carrying clouds of the 
finest dust. 

803. Native Plants. — The native plants of Australia are 
very peculiar. Thousands of square miles in the desert interior 
are thinly covered with coarse tufts of spinifex, a grass that 
no animal can eat ; its spiky blades are so hard that they wound 
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and often kill horses and cattle i>assiug over them. Next in 
extent is the mallee scrub, also growing in dry sandy regions ; 
its straight branches, 10 to 15 feet high, cover the ground as 
closely as stalks in a wheat-field. The less common mulga scrub 
is a bushy dwarf acacia, armed with sharp spines, Avhich make 
it almost impassable for travellers. Heaths, as a kind of low 
woody shrub is called, often cover miles of country with a 
(•arpet of brilliant and fragrant flowers. In spring, where rain 
is i>lcntiful and rivers flow, there are boundless plains thick with 
the finest grass in the world, extending to the horizon on every 
bide. On the mountain slopes and along the coasts there arc 
grand forests of euealypUts or gum-trees. These arc not shady 
like the trees of other countries, for the leaves are set edgewise 
like an opened Venetian blind, and do not obstruct the light. 
Their dingy olive-green colour \aries ncith(‘r in spring nor autumn, 
and their height is remarkably great ; 300 feet is common, and 
one giant gum tree measured nearly 500 feet. The heef-tree, 
with no leaves, but long drooping green branchlets instead, 
yields a useful wood exactly the colour of raw beef ; but the 
acacias or wattles, A\it]i their fragrant yellow blossoms, are the 
most abundant of all. 

304. The Native Animals of Australia are of a very 
ancient and in other parts of the world only remains of 

such creatures are found as fossils. Tlie native dog or dingo, 
and the great fruit-i*atiiig bat or flying fox an the only ones 
which resemble those of other continents. Almost all the other 
mammals are marsupials carrying their young in a pouch for a 
long time after they are born. >Somc kangaroos are of great 
size, measuring more tijan 5 feet high when they sit up in their 
favourite iiosition, baLiuced l)y their heavy tail. Tlio small 
fore-legs are not used in running, for the animal takes enormous 
leaps on its long powerful hind legs. Opossums living on the 
trees, and most active on moonlight nighi. heavy burrowing 
blunt-faced wombats ; ioalas, or “ bears,” as they are called, with 
a gentle look and tufted ears ; graceful little flesh-eating ‘‘native 
rats” or dasyurs^ and the platypus or duckbill, which has a bill 
and lays eggs like a bird, are the most characteristic kinds. 
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The birds are varied and brilliant ; there are crested cockatoos 
and parrots of every kind; the graceful lyre-bird, with its 
remarkable tail ; the bower-bird, which lays out the ground before 
its nest like an ornamental garden; and the large ostrich -like 
emu. Gigantic lizards, 6 feet long, live in the plains; while 
true crocodiles, and the rare mud-fish or ceratodns^ are found 
in the northern rivers. Flies often swarm in extraordinary num- 
bers, and the mosquitoes in summer are an annoying plague. 

305 . Aboriginal People. — The original natives are a 
dei)ravcd set of savages of the Black tyi>e who cannot build 
houses. The men, with thick beards and rejjulsive features, 
treat the still uglier women with shocking cruelty, and when old 
l>eople become a burden, they are often killed and eaten. The 
diiFereiit tribes have no regular chiefs nor any government; 
they speak a variety of languages. A few liave advanced enough 
even to make rough carvings or sketches, but of course writing 
is unknown. Their food, in addition to ordinary birds and 
beasts, includes snakes, frogs, grubs, and insects; but they have 
become very skilful in killing th^b lai’ger aninu^s. The curved 
boomerang which, when thrown, flies back to the hunter after 
striking the mark, and the throwing-stick, by which a si^ear can 
bo cast with great force, are two of their commonest weai)ons. 
They are marvellously clever in finding water in dese^tts, and in 
tracking men or animals they wish to follow. These natives 
make small progress in civil isatiojri, and, like most savage tribes, 
near white settlers, they are rai)idly dying out ; their number 
last century Avas 150,000, and now there are not more than 
70,000. 

306 . Discovery and Settlement. — Australia, Avith its sin- 
gular shape, its strange jJants, curious creatures, and Avretched 
peojjle, remained for centurie»s unknown to Civilised mankind. 
It was probably first seen in the middle of the sixteenth century 
by Spanish voyagers ; early in the seventeenth century Dutch 
ships sailed southward from their colonies in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, and one of these left its name in Arnhem peninsula, 
another in Cape Leeuwin. Various subsequent Dutch and French 
explorations are kept in mind by the names all along the north 
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and west coasts. The east coast was visited for the first time 
in 1770 by the great navigator Cook, wlio commenced giving 
English names to the bays and capes of New Holland, as the 
continent was then called. In 1788 a shipload of British con- 
victs was sent to Botany Bay, on the east coast, which had been 
called Xein Sont/i Wales^ from a fancied resemblance to the west 
of Britain. But it was in the grand harl^our of Port Jackson, 
and hot in Botany Bay at all, that the convicts were settled, and 
there the first cattle and sheep began to graze on the new jms- 
tures. Henceforth the exploration of the coasts went on apace, 
and the names of straits, bays, ca[)es, mountains, rivers, and poli- 
tical divisions A\hi(di ^\ere given are all English. These names 
were taken from the travellers themselves or the colonial gover- 
nors or leading statesmen, or are simply after places at home. 
The heroism of explorers in traversing the unknown deserts from 
north to south and from oast to west, often crossing hundreds 
of miles of sand-ridges set witli siuaifcx, without finding a single 
drop of water, is unsurpass(‘d in history. A British settlement 
was made on the west coast, uii ler the name of IVesfeni Avstralia^ 
in 1829, and five years later an English company started the 
colony of Houth Avdnitia^ round the great gulfs of the south 
coast, with a special Act of Parliament excluding convicts. In 
1850 the Southern part of iNow South Wales, Ambtralia felix,” 
was made an independent colon v, \\ith the name of Yictoria^ 
and ill 1859 the Morel Bay settlement in the north was also 
separated with the name of Queenslaml, both named in honour 
of Queen Victoria. 

307. Progress. — Tn all of the colonies the early settlers 
met with great difScultiLs, ])ut year by year these were overcome, 
the rich grassy plains found to bo wonderfully suitable for 
sheep rearing, the soil in iiiaiij j)]accs produced ]uiro])ean and 
Asiatic crops abundantly. The >ast mincial resources wore dis- 
covered and made use of. Emigrants crowdi nto the continent 
from Britain and Germany, Chinese laboureis came across from 
the “flowery land” to get a shaio of the vork, and now five 
flourishing colonies, which are almost indci)cndcnt nations, fringe 
this continent which, unlike all others, has no buildings older than 
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a century, and no battlefields to keep in memoiy. The colonies 
being young are growing fast, and new regions are always coming 
to the front in importance, so that what is a village of a few 
hundred inhabitants one year, may become a large town the 
next. There are no poor people and no idle people except in the 
two great cities. The small towns are very enterprising ; they 
all have hotels, a newspaper, a racecourse, a jmblic park, and 
very often a lui^atic asylum, for insanity is much more common 
than in the United Kingdom. 

In each colony protective duties are charged on everything 
that can be made or produced within its boundaries. The com- 
plete telegraph system of Australia is joined by a cable from 
Palmerston, on Poit Darwin, to J^anjoewangi in Java, thence to 
Singapore, from that to Hornbay, where it joins the Indian 
system, reaching England thioimh Persia or Tuikey. 
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CHAPTER \TV 

IHl COLONHS 01 VUSJKALM 

Qufkxst AJSD 

308 The colony of QUBENSIiANEt, 5^ times tho sizo of 
the United Kingdom, occupies the \\h( Ic noi^h east of the con 
tinent The boundary from New South Wales on tho south, 
runs from Cape Dangei, at the centie of the gieat coast outcurve, 
south westward to Ht 20** S, and along that parallel to 14U 
W Here the boundary turns north, and a »‘iin west, travers* 
mg the barren region where the explorers Pi 1 f and Wills died 
of thirst at Cooper’s Creek in 1861, and fnallj runs northward 
along the meridian of 138“ E, bounding the northern territory 
of South Australia for 700 miles to the Gulf of Carpentaria 
There are thus parts of fouifnver systems in the colony (1) 
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Those flowing down the well-watered and fertile eastern high- 
lands to the Pacific, on which most of the towns are situated j 
(2) the liead waters of the Darling:, flowing over the gentle grassy 
western slopes of the mountains in the south-west ; (3) the scanty 
streams that sometimes flow along the stony desert channels 
southward to Leike Byre ; and (4) the short full rivers cutting 
their way northward, sometimes through dark rocky gorges 
1 800 feet deep, 7nd crossing the Plains of J^romise to the tangled 
forests of palm and cedar bordering the Q-ulf of Carpentaria. 
Partly because of the height of the fertile land in the north-east, 
partly because of the dryness of the climate and the absence of 
hot winds from the interior, Queensland is the healthiest tropical 
country in the world, and the only one where Europeans have 
been able to settle comfortably for life. * 

309 . Resources. — Many g^ld-fields are being worked, tin 
mines of great value have been opened, and coal, though little 
worked as yet, is abundant. The river deltas on the cast being 
well suited for growing tropical jilants, sugar-canes have been 
successfully introduced. Maize is the most v idely cultivated 
grain. Off the coast in the warm clear water within the Barrier 
lleef Chinese and Malay fishermen dive for the fat trepangs 
or sea-slugs, which are expoited to China for food, and the 
lustrous pearl-shells, from which mother-of-pcarl is matJe. Euro- 
pean settlers are engaged chiefly in tending the great herds of 
cattle and flocks of sheep on tlie cooler high plains. The 
great political difficulty of Queensland is to get labourers for the 
hot sugar plantations. The natives arc particularly savage^ and 
will not work steadily, negro slavery was proliibited before the 
colony was settled, so, unlike other troi>ical colonies, there are no 
negroes as in Soutli America, (liinamen are numerous enough, 
but they prefer to go to the gold diggings. Consequently men 
are collected by “ labour-schooners,” or “ black-hinJers ” as they 
are called, visitiijg the islands of the Pacific and making the 
strong active natives i)roraise to work for a term of years. So 
much injustice has been done in this way by heartless captains 
and greedy planters that Government has prohibited the trade 
after the year 1890. 
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Queensland has a responsible firovemment — that is to say, 
there are two houses of parliament : the up 2 )cr or Legislative 
Council is appointed by the governor who is sent out from 
London ; the lower or Legislative Assembly is elected by the 
people. 

310. Towns and Railways. — All the large towns are 
seaports, and from each a railway has been constructed running 
straight into the interior through the bustling .villages of gold- 
fields, with their huge hotels, and over the wire-fenced jiasturo 
lands, where the train stops like an omnibus whenever a passenger 
wishes to get in or out. The “ stations ” of the Rtjuaiters (wealthy 
sheei)-farmers) are scattered sometimes hundreds of miles apart, 
but the settlers are so much at home on horseback that they 
think little of a ride of a hundred miles over the smooth country 
to loost-officc or market. ^ 

ISttehane (30) stands near the inoutli of Brisbane Diver on 
Moreton Bay, which is sheltered by two large islands. It was 
founded as a convict settlomeiit in 1 82r), and is now the capital. 
The chief railway runs west** from it, through the coal-mining 
town of Irswini, for 400 mil<‘s across the elevated grassy sheep- 
runs of Darling Downs. A branch leaving the main line at 
Toowumba, on the summit of the Dividing Itange, curves south- 
ward wes^ of the mountains to the tin mines of Stanthorpe 
(?.c. Tin-town)^ wlicrc it joins the New >South Wales line. Mary- 
BOROUaH, 150 miles north of Brisl ane, has an exactly similar 
situation, being 25 miles up a na%iga]>lo river entering a bay 
sheltered by a large island on the south. Its railway runs south 
for 60 miles to the gold-fields of (Jymiue. Hoc khampton stands 
350 miles north-west of tlie caiiital on both sides of the navigable 
FitSroy River, and is the terminus of the Central Railway which 
traverses the rich grassy district to the wst. Townsville, 
amongst sugar j^lantations near the mouth of the Burdekin, has 
rail to Charters Towers, on one of the .’chest gold-fields. 
CooKTOWN, 1000 miles from Brisbane, opposite an in the * 

Barrier Reef, is the most northerly, and therefore the hottest town 
in Queensland, the i^ail steamers from Europe ])y Torres Straits 
call hero, and tin, gold^ rice, sugar, and sea-produce are collected. 
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311. The parent colony of NEW SOUTH WALES has 
a name disliked by the inhabitants, who wish to cliange it for 
Amtralia, It is 2^ times the area of the United Kingdom — 
that is to say, less than half the size of Queensland, though it is 
much more poi:ulous. Bounded on the north by Queensland, 
and on the west by the meridian of 14 E., &ej)arating South 

Australia, it has on the south a natural frontier towards Victoria 
in the Murray River. From the source of this river, just soutli 
of Mount Kosciusko, the boundary is continued eastward straight 
to the sea at Capo llowo. 

The colony occupies three natural regions : (1 ) The regiou of 
Eastern drainage ; (2) the Mountain region ; and (3) the Flains. 
Tlie soil of the narrow region of Eastward drainage, at tlie 
base of the J^ividing Range, is fertile where it is renewed by 
the short rivers overflowing in the rainy season. The longest of 
these rivers is the Hawkesbury, the quicksande and floods of 
which made an enormous bridge necessary before a railway could 
bo carried across it. The Mountain region of New South 
Wales includes the heights of the Australian Alps in the 
south, the Blue Mountains (named from the singfdar blue- 
green colour of their thick eucalyptus forests) in the centre, the 
Liverpool Bange which, unlike the others, runs from west to 
east, and the New England Bange to the north. It is a wild 
region full of cliffs and waterfalls thousands of feet high, in deep 
wooded ravines. There are oven some broad valleys traversed 
by rivers, which escape underground, that are quite inaccessible 
to man. Mines of gold, iron, and coal occur abundantly. Sheep 
may be pastured on the liillsides, but the best grass-land con- 
sists of the Begion of the Plains sloping westward beyond 
the mountains, and ^watered by rivers flowing to the Murray. 
The Liverpool Plains north of the Liverpool Range were once 
probably occupied by an inland sea, and now form a nearly flat 
expanse of grass, larger in area than Switzerland. East of the 
grassy plains a waste of salt scrub and thin grass covers the 
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wide low basin of the lower Darling. The large rivers of the 
western slope are navigable for small steamers in the W’ct 
season, but changes in the channel often i>rolong the voyage of 
a few days J:o weeks or even months. The Murruiubidgee and 
Lachlan flow on the whole westward to the Murray, the Mac- 
quarie, Namoi, and several others flow north-westward to the 
Darling, which then curves round, receiving no tributaries from 
I he \^cst, and flows south to the Murray. c 

312. Resources. — Gold and good coal arc the chief 
minerals i)roduced, and the di.sco%ory of groat silver deposits 
in the Harrier Range on the frontier west of the Darling has 
<[uitc recently given rise to the mining town Silverton, Maize 
is the main crop, although wheat is also grown. Fruit comes 
to great iierfection in the eastern coast-strij). But by far the 
greatest wealth of tlie colonibta^ is in sheep, wliich graze cvery- 
whero, though mainly on the plains Avest of the mountains. 
There were 40,000,000 sheep in lNtS7, most of them merinoes of 
Spanish descent, and tlic wool shorn from them is the finest in 
the w’orld. Prdttised shcarenf can clip 120 sheep a day, but 
working at that rate is so cnul to tlie aniiiials that government 
lias limited the daily w’ork of each man to 90 fleeces. Next to 
tJie oc(*asional droughts wliich sometimes kill millions of sheep, 
the worst ?nemy of the squatter is the common British rabbit. 
A few pairs taken out as pets many years ago ran wild and 
multiplied quickly. Millions of them are killed every year, and 
thousands of men make a comfortable living at this trade ; but 
the rabbits have spread over nearly the whole pastures of the 
continent, and eat up the grass in many iflaoes, so that the shec23 
are starved. 

313, The grovemment is exactly like that of Queensland. 
Bands of convicts escaping to the remote regions when the 
colony was young, became bushranffers or armed robbers, who 
jilundercd defenceless sheej) stations and sIk ^ the people. A 
strong force of mounted police, aided by the unequalled native 
trackers, has succeeded in putting down busbranging on a large 
scale, and no new convicts have been sent from Britain since 
1840. There is a small but well-drilled volunteer army and the 
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beginning of a war fleet. Unlike <i^eensland, which is only 
divided into a few large districts, New South Wales has been 
marked off into about 120 small counties. 

314. The famous harbour of Port Jackson it 
inlet, branching into many bays and creeks ; it is 
at the entrance between the cliffy heads which are ci owned by 
batteries 300 feet above the waves. iSglineir (220), the capital, 
full of fine public buildings, gardens, and parks, stands on the 
south side 6 miles from the Heads, and its large suburb of North 
Shore opposite is connected by steam ferries. There is a well- 
attended university. A branch of the Koyal mint here coins 
Austialian gold, alloyed with a little silver to make it hard 
enough ; hence the Australian sovereigns are paler in colour than 
the Ihitish, in which the gold is alloyed with copper. «Tho 
largest ocean stoaineis come light up to the quays in the heart 
of the town cAon at low tide. Ki\er steamers run It miles 
higher to Pak vmatta, i)icturcs(juely jilaccd among the most jjro- 
diictive orchards, oiangeries, and vineyards. 

316. Towns on tho Q-reatt Northern Railway. — The 
Great Noiihan Railway^ crossing Hawkesbury River, skirts the 
coast to Newcastle at the mouth of tho Hunter. This town is 
named after the English Newcastle on account of the great coal- 
fields which its river ciosscs. Actively worked min% send coal 
to all the other colonies, to China, and eyefb^ San Francisco in 
the United States. Tho line next swerves 'westward, passing 
the flourishing double town of Maitland farther uj) the Hunter, 
where large quantities of wine are made, and then crosses tho 
Liverpool Range. A bianch westwaid over the wide sheep- 
dotted Liverpool Plains reaches beyond the neat little pastoral 
centre of Tamwortii on tho Namoi, now lighted by electricity. 
The main line runs noithward on tho crest of the mountains 
past Aemidale, where, on account of the elevation, snow lies in 
winter, and along the western slope of tho New England Range 
to Tentterfield in tho tin district, more than 400 miles from 
Sydney, and it joins the Queensland line near Stanthorpe. 

816. Towns on the Q-reat Western BailwayV — Tho 
Great Western Railway climbs the Blue Mountains \>y a series of 


I great sea- 
'a mile wide 
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zig-zags cut iu tko hteep wall-Iikc eastern slope, the engine alter- 
nately palling and pushing the train as it shunts from one zig-zag 
to the other. A long incline skirting the edge of vertical 2 >r®ci- 
2 )icea 1000 feet deep leads to ILiunt Victoria on the suminii 
3000 feet 'abo\ e the sea. Here a branch runs north on the tojj 
of the range to Mcir^ke, wlierc there are gold-mines. The 
main line desceiuK the steep western slo 2 )e by a second scries of 
zig-zags to Liniuow and several other coal-nining and iron- 
smelting villages. It swee 2 )s over the high Hathurst Plains 2>ast 
Bathurst itself, the ‘‘western capital,” amongst great wheat- 
fields, 1 20 miles from Sydney, and on north-westward for 450 
miles more, over slieei> l»af'turc3 and scrub to Bourkr on the 
Darling, whcio small steamers from the Murray arrive in the wet 
season. 

317 . Towns on the Southern Railways. — Illawarra 
district on the coast, 50 miles south of Sydney, is one of the 
loveliest ami most fertile in Australia, and tJie great centre of 
dairy farming. Wollongonct, its thief town, is as famous for 
its butter as for the coal-seam worked by level tunnels driven 
into the sea cliff. The thud Soid/urti Railway inns south 100 
miles from Sydney to Goulrurn, the chief southern trade town, 
liigh on the mountain slope. A branch continuing southward 
liaises Lak® George, ^ich is sometimes 20 miles long and 10 feet . 
deei>, at other tirae^Aerely a flat, grassy meadow. The main line 
crosses the gap between the Blue Mountains and the Australian 
.^Ups, and runs for some hundreds of miles along the Mumun- 
bidgeo to Hay, which is a ii\cr-poit in the wet season. Another 
crossing by a fine bridge at Wagga-Wagga reaches Albury 
on the Murray, 380 miles by rail from Sydney, and crosses to 
Wodonga on the Victoria side of the river. Deniliquih on a 
branch of the Murray, wdth a railway south to the Victorian town 
of Echuoa on the main river, and Wentwortu at the confluence 
of the Darling, where the lines of three colorn* ^ will soon meet, 
are growing important from their good positions for trade* 
Kiandba, 4600 feet above the sea in the Australian Alps, is the 
coldest town in Australia, snow often lying for two tnoiiths in 
winter. 
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318. Lord Howe Island, nearly 500 miles, and Norfolk 
Island, 1000 miles north-cast of Sydney, stand on the same 
oceanic ri<lgo as New Zealand, but they are politically part of 
Now tSouth Wales. Only 300 inhabitants occupy tl^eso islands. 


ViOTOWIA. 

319. VICTORIA, in the south-east corner, i>» the smallest 
colony on the continent, only 2 the size of the United King- 
dom; but it has the largest population, and is therefore, of 
course, the most densely peopled. Tlie M urray bounds it towards 
New Soutli Wales on the north, and the meridian of 141® E. 
towanls South Australia on the west. It includes the east and 
west running portion of the (Ireat Dividing Ilangc, the* low 
w’cstcrn part of wliich is known ,as the Qrampiaus, then come 
the Pyrenees, llicn the Dividing Range (which has given its 
name to tlie whole eastern mountain system of the continent), 
and finally, the southern part of the Australian Alps. The 
last named is tlie best wooded egiou, trenchefi with wonderful 
gullies, which are almost choked by a thick growth of tree-ferns, 
and above them the tallest trees in the world shoot straight up 
to a height of more than 400 feet. The narrow southern plain 
is watered by short and picturesque south running streams, the 
Olenelg in the south-west being the only one as much as 200 
miles long. This jilaiii is fertile pn account of the large quantity 
of volcanic rock in the district. The steep cones of long extinct 
volcanoes diversify the mountains, and often hold deep, clear 
little lakes in their cold craters. They form picturesque mounds 
in the river valleys, which in Europe would have been crowned 
with ancient castles, and so have formed the beginnings of towns, 
but in this peaceful country they are left in solitude. On the 
northern slope of the mountains the rivers flow northward 
to the Murray.- The Ovens, G-oulburn, and Campaspe 
cross diversified pasture lands, and the Loddon, flowing north 
about the middle of the colony, is the last southern tributary 
which reaches the main river. The wide plains of the IFimmera 
district farther west are traversed by many streams from the 
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north slope of the Grampians, all of which dry up as they flow, 
or form salt lakes in a nearly rainle.ss desert of scrub and 
barren sand. 

320. Ttesources. — On both slopes of the mountains erold 
was found abundantly in 1851, just after the colony had been 
constituted, and a time of wild excitement followed, tens of 
thousands of eager gold-seekers, deserting their regular work, 
Hocked to the diggings. Touns rose uj) in a shiglo month, fur- 
nished wdth liotcls, theatres, and ne^^ s 2 >ai)ers. For years the 
miners jacked n2> WTaltli from the old gravel beds on the surface, 
'which had been worn off from the gold-bearing quartz rocks by 
the storms of thousands of yeans. After a while these w^ere 
exliausted, and they had to mine dee 2 >er, breaking through sheets 
of hard basalt tliat had llo^^ed from the old volcanoes and 
(*o\cred deeper gravel beds. Now these arc nearly exhausted, 
and shafts lia\e to bo sunk, sometimes to a dejitli of 2000 feet, 
to reach the solid quart/ leefs which must be quarried, the blocks 
crushed by e\ 2 Jensivo machinery, and the metiil extracted by 
cliemical methods. Thus, altUoiigli gold is still the chief 2>ro- 
duct of tlie colon}, gold mining has become no more exciting 
than coalmining, and the gold-fields aic as quiet and orderly 
as the sh(^ 2 ^ ‘ runs. Iron-mines are also worked, and iin 2 )ortaiit 
industrial towns liave S 2 »rung U2), joined to each other by a net- 
work of railways, closer than in many 2 )arts of Europe. Sheep- 
farmingr is largely followed, ’ ut far less than in New South 
Wales. On the other liand mucli more wheat is grown, maize 
and the vine being also diligently cultivated, 

321. The Government is like tliat of Queensland, and 
there is a small but serviceable colonial army and navy. Many 
Chinamen are to bo found in the colony, although they are sul>- 
jected to heavy fines and treated wdth scanty justice; but the 
aborigines have dwindled dowm to a few ci/lreds, and there 
will soon be none of them. Victoria is divid d into thirty-seven 
counties, some in the north-west are too dry to have inhabitants, 
but as irrigation works are being formed, this state of matters 
will not long continue. 

322. Towns and Railways. — i^el&outne (with suburbs 
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390), on the little Yarra Yarra at the head of the great land- 
locked I'urt Phillip Bay, is the capital of Victoria, and the largest 
city of Australia. Splendid jmblic buildings, built of dark blue 
Tasmanian stone, arc ranged in wide straight strectp served by 
cable tramways. There is a university, a fine museum, a mint 
coining gold, and a palace for the governor, with reception 
rooms worthy of a monarch. Beautiful parks and public gardens 
sei)arato the city from the fashionable suburbs of St. KildA and 
Brighton on the eastern shore of the bay. At Williamstown, 
on the west shore, the mail steamers from England land their 
passengers. Geelong, 50 miles from Melbourne, at the south- 
west corner of the bay, is a manufacturing town with woollen 
factories. 

The Eastern Eaihvai/ runs through Oipj^sla'iid^ the soath- 
eastern district at the foot of the Alps, where most of the cattle 
in the colony are imstured. The North^mstei'n crosses the Divid- 
ing Ilange and skirts the northein borders of the Alps, sending 
off many branches through agricultural and wine-growing dis- 
tricts, and meets the New South Wales lino at tfonoNGA on the 
Murray, 190 miles by rail from Melbourne. A branch reaches 
Beegiiwojith, on the Ovens Uiver, a gold-mining and agricultural 
centre. The Northern liailmiy crosses the Dividing Kaiige 
farther west, and passes the mining towns of Castlemaine and 
Sandhurot. The latter was famous in the days of the early 
diggers as Bendigo ; it is the chipf gold-mining centre, a flourish- 
ing manufacturing and wine-making town as well, and from its 
pure air and fine climate has become a great health resort. From 
each of these towns branches diverge to the west and north ; and 
these are longer than the main line, which follows the Campaspe 
to the growing river-port Eohuca (170 miles from Melbourne) 
on the Murray. Ballarat, “the GoldenCitg^^ next to Melbourne 
in size, and about 70 miles west of it, stands high on the south 
slope of the Dividing Range. Gold-mining is still carried on, 
although far less than formerly ; but the rich soil of the neigh- 
bouring country grows the heaviest crops of grain and vines in 
the colony. The town has one of tlie finest public gardens in the 
world, which appears a very paradise contrasted with the noisy 
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quartz-stamping sheds and the smoky engine works which bring 
wealth to the community. The Westirn liaihvay on past 
the little mining towns of Ararat and Stawell, over desolate 
sand deserts, with salt marshes and plains of mallee scrub 
crossed by dwindling rivers, to Servickton on the frontier of 
South Australia, where the Eastern Kailway of that colony 
meets it 300 miles from Melbourne. 


South Austrxlia. 

323. SOUTH AUSTRALIA, founded in 1836 on the 
south coast, was originally a small settlement, but it is now 
entrusted ^^ith the government of the whole central slice of 
the continent from the borders of the three eastern colonics to 
long. 129^ E., where it adjoins^western Australia. This area is 
7^ times that of the United Kingdom; most of it is barren 
desert, and a good deal has never yet been explored. The Mount 
Lofty Range of mount tins runs Irom oj)j>osito Kangaroo fsland 
along tin* east side of St. Vincent (half, its highest summit being 
a])Out 3000 feet. A succession of hills along Spencer (lulf runs 
on to the Flinders Range, which stretches northward, border- 
ing Lake Torrens, a former extension of the gulf. The great 
Murray 3iver entering the colony from the east turns abruptly 
southward parallel to the Mount Lofty Eange, and spreads out 
into the shallow fresh Lake Alexandrina, whence it escapes to 
the sea in a narrow tumultuous stream imi>assable to steamers. 
A breakwater is now being constructed to improve this entrance, 
and so oi»en the river to trade from the sea. An extraordinary 
shingle ridge about 3 miles })road and nearly 200 feet high, called 
the Conranyy has been formed by the current of the Murray along 
the coast eastward for 90 miles from the outlet of the lake. 
The shallow lagoon it encloses is about a m' ^vide and swarms 
with fish. 

324. Resources. — Great deposits of fine copper ore in the 
Mount Lofty Range and on the coast of Spencer Gulf gave pro- 
sperity to the colony shortly after it was founded, just as gold 
did to Victoria. Although iron, lead, silver, and gold are also 
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found and worked to a slight extent, the wheat grown on the 
limestone soil of the southern coast-lands, wherever the rainfall 
is sufficient, is the chief resource, and the export to other colonies 
and to England is largo, and increasing. Wine-making from the 
rich vines and oil-making from thriving plantations of olives 
are also important. The interior of the country is very dry, with 
little rain and no rivers. Large tanks have been established by 
Government at intervals along the great stock roads, which, as 
in the other colonies, are strips of land 1 mile wide, fenced with 
wire on both sides. Along these cattle and sheep may be driven 
and pastured as they go for hundreds of miles. Artificial oases 
formed round Artesian wells supi^ort farms hundreds of miles 
apart m the desert inteiior, and camels, of wliich about 2000 
are in use, do the carrying between them and the railways. , 

The gfovemment is more d^iocratic than that of the other 
colonies, as the people elect the nlembers of both houses of their 
legislature. 

326. Towns. — Slhelaihc (f>0), the capital, is a beautiful 
town built of dazzling white limestone in regiiL.r streets. It is 
divided into a northern and southern portion by an artificial lake 
on the little river Torrens, and entirely surrounded by a broad 
belt of finely laid-out park land that is never to be built on. The 
wealthy inhabitants have summer mansions on the c6ol wooded 
slopes of Mount Lofty. A perfectly straight railway runs north- 
west for 9 miles to the harbour, Port Adelaide, at the mouth 
of the Torrens, on St. Vincent Gulf. The railways to the east 
lead to small river harbours and seaports near the Murray 
mouth, and crossing that broad stream at Murray Bridge run 
on to meet the Victoria lines about 150 miles from Adelaide. 
The Northern liailway passes through the copper-mining towns 
of Kapunda (with a branch westward to the mines and port of 
Wallaroo, on Spencer’s Gulf) and Kooringa, near the Burra- 
Hurra mines, in the Mount Lofty Itange. It reaches to Port 
Augusta, at the licad of S 2 )encer’s Gulf, where crowds of reck- 
less stock-riders (as the cattle-drivers are called) from the far 
interior are always carousing after their weeks or months of toil- 
some travelling through the deserts. Port Piris, half-way up 
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the gulf, is one of the chief wheat-shipping ports in Australia, 
though there is no pro]>er harbour. J^roin Port Augusta the 
line strikes north between the Flinders Range and Lake Torrens 
to Hergott Sprin<ss, near Lake Eyre, 450 miles from Adelaide. 
It is proi)Oscd to carry this railway right across the continent to 
the north coast. 

326. The overland telegraph from Port Augusta already 
takes this route; its whole length of 1800 miles having been 
completed in 1872, Everything needed for the work and for the 
workmen had to be carried on oxen or camels tlirough waterless 
deserts and we«ary strctclies of scrub for hundreds of miles. 
Fortified houses are built at intervals of about 60 miles, where 
watchers, who are as lonely as ligbthouso men, arc stationed to 
protect the line and repair the damage done by storms or wander- 
ing “ black fellows.” In 25** N. the wire passes within 150 miles 
of the shallow salt lake Am’cdcus, an<l then crosses a mountainous 
trad, the iracdonncll ranges, wliich reach a lieiglit of several 
thousand fect» just under the tropic* of Ca2)ricorn, Then after 
more deserts odine the grt'cn tnojacal forests, full rivers, and rich 
jiasturage of ArnhemV land, nhere liorscs arc reared for the 
Indian army, and the line terminates at Palmerston, on the 
harbour of Port Darwin. 

Western Australia. 

327. WESTERN AUSTRALIA, the largest colony, is 
8 times the size of the Ignited Kingdom, as it includes the whole 
land west of the iiicridiau of 129'' K., a full third of the continent. 
The coast mountains sIo^jc gently, and the greatest heights do 
not exceed 3000 feet ; tlio rivers are unimiiortant, for although 
the rainfall on the coast is regular, scarcely any falls in the 
interior. Here there are hundreds of thou ^ ids of square miles 
of nothing but sandy desert, dense scrub, an 1 uapassable spinifex 
wastes ; and vast regions are still entirely unexplored. Along 
the coast, e.si>ecially in the south-west, the climate is remarkably 
healthy, the hills are clothed with magnificent trees, such as the 
karri, the wood of which is almost as hard as iron, the Jarrah, 
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wbich resists the attacks of all insects^ and the fragrant sandal- 
wood. Flowers in a variety, such as is seen nowhere else, star 
the woods and j)lains, and stretches of fertile land, growing 
wheat, olives, vines, and mulberry trees occur here and there. 
I'lie jet-black, red-beaked swan, which was found tliore, gave the 
name Swan River to the chief stream, which opens in 32“ S., 
and Swan River Settlement was the original name of the colony. 
For twenty yeaiL after being founded there w^as little advance in 
population, and at tlie request of tlio inhabitants in 1850 con- 
victs were regularly sent from Britain to supply labour, until in 
1808 tlic British Oovernment abolished transportation. Almost 
the whole population is concentrated in the south-west corner. 
Sheep are now the main resource, althougli mines of lead, 
co 2 )pcr, gold, and latterly of coal have boon o^^cned, and pearl- 
shells are largely exported. • 

The fifovemment is that of a reiirescntative colony, some 
members of the legislative assembly and the entire upper house 
or council being elected by the governor. 

328. Towns. — Pcitfj (8), cajiital, on Swan River, its 
broad streets lined with flowering trees, is connecte<l by rail with 
its seaport Fremantlk, 12 miles west, at the mouth of the 
river. The island of Rottnest, opjmsite the estuary^ has salt- 
Avorks vrorked by natives, avIio are comi>aratively numerous in 
this colony. A good road which is traversed by mail coaches — 
until the railway now in i^rogresfi is coini)lcted — connects Perth 
with the seaport of Albany, 260 miles to the south on King 
(leorge’s Sound, where there is a coal store for ocean steamers. 
A number of small timber-shipi)ing scai)orts along the west coast 
have short raihvays running into the Avoods. At Shark’s Bay a 
great i)earl-&hell fishery is carried on ; but the risks are great, as 
severe storms are common, and more than once nearly the Avholo 
fleet at work has been destroyed. In the far north the hot 
Kimberley district-contains great expanses of good grass, where 
cattle and horses are rcarc<l. A telegraph line carried along 
the arid desert, bordering the Australian Bight in the south, 
joins Perth and Albany to all the rest of Australia and to the 
outside world. 
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Tasmania. 

329. Tlic heart-shaped island of TASMANIA is connected 
with the soixth-ca.st corner of Australia hy a double chain of 
islets from its north-eastern and from its north-western promon- 
tories. The comparatively smooth north coast is broken by the 
long estuary of the Tamar; the Avest coast is a line of cliSs Avith 
one great inlet, Macquarie Harbour, about the middle, but 
the southern outcurve (reaching in South Cai)e to S.) and 
the east coast are split into a labjTinth of long inlets, ragged 
peninsulas, and rocky islands like western Scotland. The sur- 
face of the island also resembles Scotland in being an old high 
plain of ancient rocks Avorn by the short full rivers into innumer- 
able deep and lovely glens. The toi)s of mountains left scat- 
tered irregularly over the land approach the height of 5000 
feet. Beautiful lakes are found in the higher regions of the 
centre where the land is less worn xloAvn, Towards the cast 
a A^alley more tlian 100 miles long (like the (Jreat Glen of Scot- 
land) joins the estuary of the Tamar in tlio north with that of 
the DerAvent in the south. There are several coal and iron 
mines, but tin, building stones, and slates are the minerals 
most largely worked. 

330. Olimate and Crops. — The climate closely resembles 
tliat of England, although more Avindy, and is remarkably health- 
ful. The “ roaring forties ” bnng a great rainfall to the Avest 
coast, but all parts of the island are sufficiently watered for agi’i- 
culturo. Hot north Avinds sometimes 1)1oav from Australia in 
summer (October to March), but in Avinter snoAV is common on 
the higher ground where the rivers sometimes remain frozen 
for a few weeks. The island is thickly Avooded with eucalyptus 
trees, and in the south the lofty Huron pine supplies good 
timber. Although all British farm plants ow well and are 
cultivated, fruit thrives best — apples, peai , cherries, plums, 
straAvberries, gooseberries, etc., coming to woriclorful perfection. 
Jam-making is consequently a leading industry in the towns. 
There are great hop gardens and breweries, from which frozen 
beer is exported to Australia and India. In addition to the 
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common Australian animals there are two marsupial beasts of 
prey peculiar to the island — the beautiful tiger-wolf and the fierce 
little Tanmanian deviL Although these animals ai% now greatly 
reduced in numbers, they still do much damage to the sheep on 
outlying stations. The aborigines, who were apimrently more 
ready to be civilised than the Australians, dwindled down to one 
old woman in 1873. She died a few years later, and the race is 
extinct. 

331. History and Q-ovemment. — The Dutch sea captain, 
Tasman, who first siglited the island in 1642, called it Van 
DiemerCs Land^ but it lias since been named after himself. He 
supposed that it was part of Australia ; and the name of Bass, 
who first sailed between the two, has been appropriately given 
to the dividing strait. lentil 18*25 Tasmania was part of New 
South Wales politically, and tluju it became a separate convict 
colony. Bushrangers were a terror to settlers for many years, 
but have long since ceased to give trouble. The colony, which 
is divided into eighteen counties, is now governed in the same 
manner as South Australia. An telegraph caKle to Melbourne 
lirings the linos of the island into contact with the world. 

332. Towns. — 'Jfohart (30), the capital, at the mouth of 
the Derwent on a grand harbour to the south, is valued as a cool 
summer resort by wealthy Australians. The main railway runs 
north for 130 miles through the long glen to Launceston on 
the Tamor, which stands picturesquely 40 miles from the north 
coast, but within reach of largo vessels. A branch from near 
Campbelltown, in the middle of the long glen, leads eastward 
up the South Esk beneath Ikn Lomond to the coal-mines of 
Fingall, in the county of Cornwall. These names, like most 
in the colony, are taken from Britain, and often keep in mind the 
birthplace or early surroundings of the first settlers. Another 
branch westward through Wkstbury to Delohatne curves north- 
ward down the ‘Mersey to the little port of Formby. G-old 
deposits have brought a rapid increase of population to Beacons- 
FiELD, near the mouth of the Tamar estuary. The very rich tin- 
mines worked at Mount Biscuoff, in the north-west, made it 
necessary to construct a special railway, 50 miles long, to Emu Bay. 




Fia. 10.— A Fern Forest in New Zealand 


CTTAPTEIl XV 

ISLANDS or THE PACIFIC OCi:\N 

Nlw Zealand. 

333. The two large ih»Ianfls of NEW ZEAIiAND were 
named after his native land by Tjisman, who discovered them in 
1642. They extend parallel to the coast of Australia, 1200 
miles distant to the south-east, i caching from 31" to 47" S. lat., 
and from 166'* to 179" E. long. Their shape is like that of Italy 
reversed and torn in three. North Island rej>rosonts the 
tattered foot of a top boot, South Island thi' leg, and Stewart 
Island the torn loop. The total area is a I'^Me less than that 
of the United Kingdom, but North Island and South Island, 
separated by the narrow and j^hallow Oook Strait, are each 
about 600 miles long. They are both mountainous, partly vol- 
canic, and subject to earthquakes. There is fertile soil in the 
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valleys. The climate is windy and boisterons, with a heavy 
rainfall along the west coast. It is warm, l)ut not unpleasantly 
hot in North Ihland, cool and often chilly in the south. 

334. Plants and Animals. — Thick forests clothe the wet 
western mountain slopes, but all the plants arc different from 
those of Australia. No eucalyptus or acacia trees grow naturally, 
though they flourish when planted, and there arc few bright 
flowers. The ^ ''stately Kauri pine of the north supplies the 
finest timber ; the gum wliudi oozes from it, and is dug up in a 
fossil state, resembles amber, and is largely exported for jewellery 
and making varnish. Native flax, with bright green sword- 
shaped leaves, yields a strong fibre for rope-making. Perns, 
from little mossy tufts to great tree-ferns with fronds 20 feet 
long, are the most characteristic of the plants. They not only 
fill tho valleys, as in Australia^ but cover hundreds of square 
miles of plain country instead of grass. When the fern is burned 
off the land wheat and other crops grow well. There are no 
native mammals ; but pigs, introduced by Captain Cook a century 
ago, and rabbits brought by Brit'sh settlers, liav^e run wild and 
bocoiiic a pest. The kivi or apteryx is a bird about the size of 
a common fowd, but with neither wings nor tail, and a kind of 
hair instead of feathers. Skeletons have also been found of the 
giant mort, a bird far larger than tho ostrich. The common 
liouse-fly was imported accidentally, and is a plague in summer ; 
but bees, which were also takeii from England, arc abundant 
and much valued as honey-makers in some places. 

336. People and Government.- The original people, 
Maoriea, are rapidly dying out, though about 40,000 still live 
in North Island. They arc a tall, handsome race of the Yellow 
type, who originally came from the Tolyiicsian Islands and had 
made some progress in civilisation, building forts, making tools 
and canoes ornamented by beautiful carvings. They treated 
their women well^ and were bom i^oets and orators. It is in- 
teresting to notice that native names have been kept for far 
more places in New Zealand than in Australia. Since mission- 
aries and settlers came many Maorics have become educated, and 
some are members of the New Zealand parliament. But unfor- 
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tunatcly inobt of them liavc become far lazier and more degraded 
since tliey liavc been al)le to get strong drink. Ctolonists 
from New South Wales settled in 1810 in several provinces, of 
which there weie ultimately nine, each \^ith a separate govern- 
ment; but a central go\ermucnt, like that of Queensland, has 
now supcrsed<*d these. Q-old was discovered in South Island 
in 1852, and crowds of miners flocked to the country; but 
iron,*' coal, silver, and copper arc also worked, and wool, 
wheat, and frozen meat ha\o become articles of extensive 
export. 

330. North Island. — The west coast of North Island (like 
the upi»er of the boot) is comparatively smooth, the extreme 
2 )oints being Cai)c Maria Van Diemen, and North Cape; but the 
north-eastei 11 si<le is much cut uj), Hauraki Qulf, full of pic- 
turestpie islands, lying opposite .the only two indentations of the 
western side. The Bay of Plenty, also dotted with islands, 
corresponds to the CJulf of Taranto in Italy; Hawke Bay, on 
the south-east, is the only other im})ortant inlet. The rocks of 
this island are laftirly all of ^ehxinic origin. A central Iiigh plain 
culminates in the extinct Ruapehu (over 9000 feet), and the 
iu‘tive ^olcano Tongrariro. From tliis centre a ridge of moun- 
tainous land runs north-eastward into the heel of the boot ; 
and anotlftr southward to Cook Strait, flanked by a long 
parallel range on the east. The great central Lake Taupo far 
above the sea, but towered over by cliffs 2000 feet in height, is 
traversed by tlie largest rive ' of the island, the Waikato, flow-* 
ing north through a winding and tliickly wooded valley for 100 
miles, and then turning abruptly westward to the sea. Lake 
Rotorua and Lake Terawera, midway between Lake Taujio 
and the Bay of Plenty, are in the midst of a region full of 
boiling springs and geysers. This district ^s specially reserved 
to the Maories, who cook their food in th^ atural hot water. 
Two remarkable groups of terraces formed by ‘b ) deposit of silica, 
one flashing white, the other a delicate pink colour, contrasting 
with pools of .deej^ blue water, used to be visited by hundreds 
of tourists from all parts of the world, and active hotels had 
sprung nj) in the neighbouring villages. But in 1886 an earth- 
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quake, followed l)y eruptions of boiling mud, shook these terraces 
to pieces and ]>uricd them for ever. 

337. Towns of North Island. — The provincial district of 
Aucldnnd fills the whole north of the island. Auckland (60), 
at the head of the Hauraki (Julf on the cast coast, is the largest 
town of New Zealand, with fine stone buildings, and a great 
artificial liarbour. Oneiiunmia, C miles west by rail, stands on 
the wide west ^>jast harbour of Maiiukau, and it is beeauk.3 the 
entrance to this harbour is blocked by a bar that the chief town 
has grown up on the coast farthest from Australia. A railway 
follows the bed of the Waikato Diver southward, joining a series 
of agricultural villages, and brandling eastward to the Thames 
valley, where it readies Suoutland and CIrahamstown, near 
active gold-niincs. The provincial district of WeUimjton extends 
from the highest part of the island southward. CSKellmfjton 
(30), at the narrowest part of (Viok Strait, was ma<le the capital 
on account of its central position ; but the toAvn is entirely built 
of wood, since eartlupiakes arc so common that stone houses 
Avoiild bo shaken to pieces. IViere is a tclc^iraph cable from 
Cook Strait connecting the New Zealand lines to Sydney and 
the rest of the world. The railway to Auckland over the central 
heights is not yet completed, but a line runs north-east up tlio 
wide valley between the parallel north and south ranges for 160 
miles to NAriEU in the rich -wheat-growing and sheep-farming 
district of Ilaivke Bay provineq, which skirls the bay of that 
* name. Another lino goes to New Plymouth, equally distant to 
the north-west, at tlio base of the stately snow-clad volcanic 
cone of Mount E^mont in the south-western province of 
Taranaki^ which is famous for the heavy black sand of fine 
iron 01*0 that forms its beach, 

338. South Island is fretted into deep bays and fantastic 
I>eninsulas on its short north coast. The east coast is a smooth 
stretch of sand marked into three nearly equal divisions by the 
basalt hills of Banks’ peninsula and Cape Saunders, both of 
which shelter harbours. The storm-beaten south coast is separ- 
ated by Poveaux Strait from Sttivart Island, The south end of 
the west coast resembles the south end of the w'cst coast of 
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Norway, being formed by lofty cliffs cut into long branching 
fjords of romantic beauty. Their valleys, waving with pine and 
fern, run up among snow-capped mountains, from wliich the 
shrunken remnants of the glaciers that ground them out in 
colder days of old, still creep down and melt into rapid torrents. 
North of 11" S. the coast is again smooth and nearly harbour- 
less. Most of the rocks of South Island are of old sedimentary 
fonuAtion, containing good coal and abundanee^)f ^old in their 
quartz veijis and old gravel. 

The Southern Alps, rising close to the west coast, fonn a 
uniform lofty chain ^^hich stops all eommiinication across the 
middle of the island. Mount Cook (l!2,r)00 feet), a magiii- 
llcent .snowy peak, rises in the centre. The steej^ w^estern 
blojMJ i*s occiq)icd l)y the i>rovince of Wesflantl^ the gentle cast- 
w'ard declivity, )>rokeii l>y a broad terrace sinking in liills to a 
still wider plain, forms the province of Cantarhury. Towards 
the north the Southern Aljis sulidivide into numerous lower 
parallel ranges ; tlie north-w’est covered by the largo i)rovince of 
the noiiti east b} the .•^nailer iftt) Ibort^vylt, Southward 
the chain, though lower, forms a much-broken higli j>Iain, ridged 
by irregiilar hills and vulk}s tilled with deep glacial lakes of 
unsurpassed beauty. Narrow v\iiiding Lake Wakatipua, more 
than 50 5iiles long, with the smaller Lakes Wanaka and 
Hawea, give rise to the C'luthii, the longest river, which flows 
south-eastward through beautiful valley scenery to the sea. 
Lakes Te Anau and Manipori, farther south, are scarcely less 
imposing. Otwjo jirovince covers the whole south of the island, 
being separated from Cunf'^rbvry by the *Waitaki, llowdng cast 
from a series of small lakes liigli up i]i the Southern Alps. 

339. Towns of South Island.- Nklhon, on Blind Bay, 
in the north, has a short railway running inland, succeeded l>y 
a coach road through wild scenery to the isolated towns of 
Westport and Greymoutu on the west co.. . . Both of these 
towns ship coals brought down by short railways from level 
tunnels, or open quarries in the hillside. The Greymouth lino 
runs 30 miles south to Hokitika, almost the only town in 
Westland^ where the rocks are so rich in gold that after a storm 
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nuggets may be picked up amongst the shingle on the shore. 
Blenheim, and the good harbour of Picton, linked by rail, arc 
the only towns of richly wooded Marlborcmgh, Lyttleton, on 
an inlet of the rocky Banks' peninsula, is the j^ort of (Christ- 
church, 8 miles to the north-west, to reach which by rail- 
way a 2 -mile tunnel had to be bored through solid rock. 
CuEiSTCHURCir, on the Knglish-looking Plains of Canterbury, is 
a fine town witji a college and niuseuni, and railways branch to 
all the little farming villages of the neighbourhood. The main 
lino along the coast, passing the little port of Timaru, and of 
Oamaru in reaches Port CifALMiciis, on Otago harbour, 

just north of Cape Saunders, and Dunedin (40), at the head 
of the same inlet, more than 200 miles from Christchurch. In 
conscciuence of the discovery of gold, Dunedin has becomq, the 
chief commercial town of the ^colony, and has been well jiro- 
vided v/ith beautiful parks and gardens. The railway strikes 
inland through more varied scenery for ir)0 miles to In vercar- 
CJILL, at the southern extremity of the island, whence a branch 
runs up the valley of the Oreti, ^00 miles to Kingston, at the 
east end of Lake 'Wakatipua, whence steamers i)ly to Queens- 
town amidst the finest scenery of the lake. 

340. The Auckland Islands, far to the south-west of 
Stewart's Island, Kormadeo Islands, far to the iA>rth-east of 
North Cape, and Chatham Island, east of Cook's Strait, arc 
all British possessions, occasionally visited by whalers, and on 
many of the barren and uninhabited islets stores of food are kept 
in case of vessels being wrecked upon them. 

341. The small islands of the Pacific have been classed 
into three groups according to the race of men inhabiting them. 
All the people are alike in onr thing : as soon as they meet 
white men they grow demoralised with drink, their battles become 
far more murderous than of old by using firearms; and they 
are killed off in tlmusauds by new diseases, some of which arc ^ 
not very dangerous to Europeans; measles, for instance, is 
common and fatal to both young and old. A treaty, signed by 
all the great Euroj)ean maritime powers, absolutely prohibits the 
sale of spirits or firearms to Pacific Islanders, but traders aud 
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natives combine to smuggle them in. The only quadruped on 
the islands is the rat, but pifiTS landed by Captain Cook now run 
wild almost everywhere. Even the nariwveht reefs are plumed 
with the sea-Io\ing coco -nut palm, w’hile bread -firuit and 
banana trees aKo supply food. 

Mikuonesia. 

842. Mikronesia {i,(\ small islands) is ll;^ name given to 
a number of group*^ of ^ery small \olcaiiie and coral islands lying 
east of the Pliili[tpiiic Islands and all north of the equator, i^eopled 
by tribes related to the Mala^*^, but (.[iiite savage. The Pelew 
Islands and the Ladrotvs or iiobber Islands form short north 
and south chains, the Carolnus crown a long bank running east 
byi>outh from the Pelewa, and all three gioups belong j)olitically 
to Spain. The thinly peopled J/aishall hlandsj last of the 
CWoliues, belong to (Toriiiany and are continued southward 
by the small (Pilheit (itonp of little atolJ^, which swarm wdth 
inhabitants, the densit v ot population in rtOine of the islands being 
400 to the sqnafe mile. 

MhL\NI sf V. 

343. Melanesia (i.f\ Islands q/ f/ie JJlarks) includes New 
Guinea (S*279) and adjacent groujis, the inhabitants resembling 
the frizzly -headed x^eople of that great island. They are a 
small, very dark race, tierce and brutal ; they build largt* canoes, 
are armed with bows and arrows, and know liow to make iiottery. 
Those who are not convcrtetl to Christianity arc inveterate can- 
nibals, and make their women do all the hard w^ork. 

344. The Solomon Islands, iimning south east for 700 
miles fiom the Bismarck anhii-elago 279), are German pos- 
sessions. The pcojilc arc so savage and vindi« tivo in consequence 
of ill-treatment by sandal-w ood traders and ‘‘ t*k-birders” that 
little exx>loration has been done in the islanuo, which are made 
uj) of volcanic rocks and coral reefs raised far above the sec^ 

345. The New Hebrides, an equally long group of smaller 
islands, 400 miles farther to the south-east, also stand on the 
same ocean rise as New Guinea. These islands, clothed with 

Q 
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ferns and coco nut palms, are occupied by the French. Many 
natives had I>ecn Christianised long before by English mission- 
aries, one of the most courageous and devoted of whom, John 
Williams, was killed by the savages at Erromanf/o. No islands 
have suffered more than the New Hebrides by the reckless action 
of the “ black-birding ” schooners seeking labourers for Queens- 
land plantations, and carrying away the natives by force. The 
little Loyalty G'^mp lies to the west of the New Hebrides. •* 

340. NEW CALEDONIA is a big island, 250 miles long, 
and about 30 miles wide, lying 700 miles east of Queensland. 
The island is mountainous and is fringed by a coral reef. It is 
inhabited by a brave and i»owerful lace of cannibals; but the 
French made it a coin ict settlement, the degraded wdiite popu- 
lation being guarded by soldieis an<l kept at work on the sugar 
and cotfee plantations or in the •mines of nickel, a metal which 
occurs nowhere else so abundantly, jjloumca (10), the caj>ital, 
on the &outll-^^est coast, has regular steamer cominunicatio!i ivith 
Australia and France. 

347. The FIJI ISLANDS*, about 200 fix number, aie 
clustered round the 180th meridian - so that at noon in Britain 
it is midnight — -and near lat. 18” S., about 2000 miles east 
of Queensland. This being the legion of the south-east trade 
winds, the larger and more hilly islands have an abundant rainfall 
on their eastern slopes which, in consequence, are thickly clothed 
with forests, while the dry westcfn side is open gross-land with 
clumps of trees. The Fijians are by far the most intelligent and 
now the most civilised of the Melanesians. Their king, Thakom- 
bau, ceded the government to the United Kingdom in 1874, 
and the islands now form a Crown colony ; but most of the 
government officials arc native chiefs, who rule their tribes ac- 
cording to old customs. The coco -nut palm, besides giving 
food, drink, dishes, clothing material, fuel and timber to the 
natives, supplios the leading export. This consists of the dried 
kernel called ccjpm, from which an oil for soap-making is pre- 
pared. Sugar and ootton are cultivated by coolies brought 
from India, and kanakas or natives of the other Melanesian 
islanda 
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The largest island is Viti Lew, where the little capital Suha 
stands half hidden in ]>alms on the shore of a fine harbour pro- 
tected by coral reefs, Lkvojka, on a small island to the oast, is 
the next tovin in importance; and Vanua Lew, to the north- 
cast, the second large island, is occui>ied by iiativo villages. 

Poj.YNKSI \. 

348. All tliu u inaiiiing Pacific Inlands aic cltx&»sed together us 
Polynesia {t.e, man// is/anthy Their natives, though differing 
jn different groups are as a lulc tall, of a light copper colour, 
and extremely handsome ; they often tattoo themselves in graceful 
j)atterns. They lia\e no w lit ten language, do not use metals 
nor make pottery, an<l have no bow and arrow ; but, until cor- 
riipied by Kurotieans, they uere a liealthy and light-hearted 
)»eoi»le, Inave in \var, but gentle in time of peace. They were 
extremely cleanly in their persons and houses, decking themselves 
with tasteful garlands of floneis, and decorating their canoes 
and cottages witli l)eaiJtilul carxings. They ueio polite and cere- 
monious to each other, and \cr/ lespectful to their women, who 
were only allo’s\ed to do the lightest and easiest work. Now 
their numbers are ra^iidly diminishing from drink and disease ; 
.ilthough (Jiiristianity has taken a firm hold in many of the islands, 
the white traders do more harm than the missionaries can do good. 

349. The Tonga or Friendly Islands lie close to Fiji, and 
the little Samoan Q-roup, farther north, under the protection 
of the United States and Germany, has two im}x>rtant harbours, 
Avia aii<l Pano\*Panga, where the steamers between Auckland 
and San Francisco call. The Society Islands, Low Archi- 
pelago, and Marquesas, midway between Queensland and Peru, 
are under French control. 

850. TAHITI, in the Society Islands, j ising into two grand 
volcanic mountains, with wooded valleys ant *;i6at deep gorges, 
is entirely surrounded by a fringing reef of coral* The active, 
graceful people are still nominally governed by a native Christian 
queen, but while the French ensure her every mark of respect 
from other nations, they compel her to rule according to their 
advice. Papeete, on a remarkably fine harbour in the north* 
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west, is the caijital and the chief trade centre for the surrounding 
archipelagoes. 

361. The islet of Pitcairn, at the south-east of the Low 

Archij)elago, was peoj^lcd by the descendants of the sailors of 
IJ.M.S. Jioimti/y who mutinied in 1790 and settled there, marrying 
Tahitian wives. They were all removed to Norfolk Island by 
the British Government in 1 S56, to bo nearer the civilised world, 
but many returjuid and still live in their old home, which'* is a 
paradise of palms and fruits. Easter Island, farther east, and 
only 2000 miles from tlie coast of Chile, although peopled by 
Polynesians who never build in stone, is full of wonderful ruins 
of houses and walls. Great rougli statues, liewn out of masses 
of roch brought from long distances, are also found. These must 
bo the work of some mysterious early inliabitants, every other 
trace of wlioiii is lost. • 

362. The Sandwich Islands, or kingdom of HAWAII, 
close to the troj)ic of (^ancer, 4000 miles from Auckland, and 
2000 miles from San Francisco, are in the line of the regular 
mail steamers, Hawai!^ the largjst and most ^southern island, 
gives its name to the kingdom, the others of importance being 
Mauiy Oahuy and Kaimi, Hawaii has been a limited monarchy 
for fifty years, the parliament consists of two houses- -^^obles and 
Representatives, — both elected by the people, who are Christian 
Polynesians, Tlio native population of the group was about 

200.000 a century ago, but is noyr less than 40,000, and is de- 
creasing. 

The lovely island of Hawaii is encircled with a beach of 
snowy sand beaten by perpetual surf. Here Captain Cook was 
killed in 1778. Tlie lower slopes of the island are covered with 
waving palms and trim plantations, and, above all, there are two 
huge active volcanoes, Manna Kea and Manna Zou, more than 

13.000 feet high. Amidst all the grand scenery of the rugged 
interior, that of the crater of Kilauea is the most sublime. 
It is a lake of molten lava about 3 miles in diameter, rolling 
in waves of fire. Sugrar plantations are largely worked, and 
the usual tropical plants grow luxuriantly on the cast side of 
the islands, which receive the rains of the north-east trade winds. 
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f^onolulu (20), the capital and largest toun, on a cro^vded har- 
bour in the island of Oahu^ is an active centre of trade with 
America. Heie the telephone is piobably inoio widely used 
betTveen pii\ate houses than in any other tOA\n in the A\orId, the 
’wiies looking like spiderwebs stretthed among the palm trees 
that line the streets. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

niE CONTXNiflNT OF NORTH AMERICA 

353. Position and Outline. — The continent of North 
America, between the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, runs through 
tlie whole length of the north temperate zone, ancj, stretches 
northward far within the arctic circle as a labyrinth of dreary 
peninsulas and islands, so firmly locked together by the frozen 
sea that no one is very sure how much is land and how much 
water. On the south the continent runs far within the tropics, 
and is joined to South America by the narrowing scries of 
isthmuses known as Central America. It is worth remember- 
ing that the greater part of North America lies to the west of 
the meridian, 80* W., and that almost the whole of South America 
is east of that line. The meridian of 100" W. runs nearly along 
the centre of the continent for a distance of 4000 miles, from 
Party Islands in tfie Arctic Sea on the north to the Pacific Ocean 
near the isthmus of Tehuantepec on the south. The continent 
gradually increases in width from the north to the parallel of 
62* N. (the latitude of the south of England), which crosses it 
from the Pacific to York Point in Labrador, a distance of 3000 
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miles. Southward of this parallel the cast and west coasts 
approach each other gradually, until at the parallel of 30* N. 
it is about 2000 miles wide ; and then it narrows so rapidly that 
at Tehuantepec, in 18* N., the width is only 150 miles. 

364. Atlantic Ooast. — In the extreme north-east the groat 
arctic i.slaud of Baffin Land is separated from Greenland by a 
channel about 300 miles across, known as llafiin Bay and Davis 
Strait. 

The Atlantic coast of the mainland begins in 60* N., south 
of Ilurlson Strait, wliich separates BatHn Land, and leads west- 
ward to the great ice-blocked sea of Hudson Bay. The bleak 
cliffs of Labrador, wliich arc liroken by many bays and battered 
by fleets of icebergs, carrieil all summer by the arctic current, 
terminate in York Point in long. 56* W., the most easterly 
part of North America. Haro the Q-ulf of St. Lawrence 
begins, its wide moutli being bIo<*ke(I by the island of New- 
foundland, wdiicli is seimratcd fiom Labrador by the narrow 
strait of Belle Isle. The island of Anticosti lies in the middle 
of the estuaiy 6f the 8t. Lawrence, which o])cns into the gulf. 
Prince Edward Island lies close to the southern shore of the 
gulf, protected from the sea by Cape Breton Island, a pro- 
longation of the hammer -headed peninsula of Nova Scotia. 
From th? Bay of Fundy, enclosed by the southern half of this 
peninsula, the coast runs soutli-westw’^ard for 400 miles in a 
line of cliffs where tlicre are many good harbours, to a small 
sickle-shaped peninsula ending in Cape Cod. For 200 miles 
a stretch of similar coast runs nearly westward, reaching Lonfir 
Island, which is separated by a narrow sound from the main- 
land. Here the character of the shore changes, and its direction 
once more becomes southerly. The land is low and sandy, the 
sea stretches inland in the two wide bays or estuaries of Dela- 
ware and Chesapeake ; and in lat. 3»5* N.^ 600 tniles from Cape 
Cod, the outer ourve of an elbow-shaped .^nd-l>ar is known 
as Cape Hatteras. A shallow ineurve of swampy co^t, 
bordered by lagoons and mud-banks, sweeps southward to Cape 
Sable (i.e. Sandy Cape) at the extremity of the low-lying coral- 
fringed peninsula of Florida, whence a wide oval sweep surrounds 
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the Gulf of Mexico. Tlic whole gulf coast is low and swampy. 
It is bordered near the river-mouths by long forest-clad bars of 
mud, and elsewhere by coral reefs, which shut in a lacework of 
shallow liot lagoons against the shore. There is no uniform 
stretch of low coastline so long as this in any Other part of the 
world. In the middle of the northern curve of the gulf coast, 
at long. 90“ W., tlie end of the Mississippi delta stretches 
100 miles into tlip water like a gi«ant arm, and spreads out hito 
a number of fingor-like mud-banks, at the end of each of which 
one of the great branches of the river shoots its muddy brown 
water across the deep blue of the gulf. 

355. The Western or Pacific Coast ajiproaches Eurasia at 
Bering Strait close to the arctic cinde. liere Caj)c Prince of 
Wales is the most westerly part of America, reaching nearly ^to 
170“ W. The shore, which is icei)ound most of the year, forms 
a succession of wide bays and caijcs southward to lat. 60“ 
N., where the long tapering peninsula of Alaska runs south- 
west and is continued westward in the chain of little Aleutian 
Islands, almost to the shore of Kamchatka. li wide incurve 
then sweeps south-eastward for 1500 miles, bordered by an 
archipelago of moutitainous islands, separated from the main- 
land by narrow idiannels which sometimes run far in among 
the mountains as fjords. This characteristic scenery, which 
closely resembles the west of Norway, and still more the southern 
part of the west coast of South .^merica, ends abruptly at 49“ 
N. in the large island of Vancouver. From the mouth of 
the Columbia lliver, a little farther south, extends a long cliffy 
outcurve, hardly broken by a harbour or river. Cape Mendo- 
cino, nearly in lat. 40“ N., is its most westerly point. But 
200 miles south of tliis cape there is a sudden remarkable gap 
in the mountain wall, called the Q-olden Cate, leading to a 
great branching bay which receives the Sacramento and Joaquin 
Kivers. From lat.* 30“ N. to just within the tropic of Cancer, 
the coastline is again of the same rocky unbroken character, but 
the narrow and uniform Culf of Oalifomia, 800 miles in length, 
runs northward into it, separating the long narrow peninsula of 
Lower California, which ends in Cape St. Lucas. The Colorado 
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Biver enters the head of thib gulf. From the mouth of this 
river the coastline continues south-eastward to the isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, whicli may he taken as the southern limit of 
North America. 

856. Western High Lands. — The configuration and water 
system of North America are simple, hut in some ways unlike 
those of any other continent. The most imj^ortant feature is a 
vast liigh plain, nliicli fills the nholo wc^iorn 1 \,lf of the con- 
tinent. The eastern half of this liigh plain slopes gently down 
in terraces and hroad undulating ]>lains nearly undistuihed by 
hills; hut a giefit range of jagged snowy peaks — the Hocky 
Mountains —runs straight fioin Alaska to Tehuantepec, about 
100 miles distant fioin the I\\cific coast, except where the great 
outcarve of that coast increases the distance to nearly 1000 
miles. Tliis is the eastern buttress range of a liigh jdateau more 
than a mile above the sea, from vvliich many smaller ranges rise. 
Close to the Pacific the western slo])e is made irrecipitous in 
many places by a lini' of mountains known as the Cascade 
Mountains \n ''the iioitli, the Sierra Nevada and Coast 
Range in the region ol the gnat outcurve, and the Sierra 
Madre in the south. Eadi end of this mountain system con- 
tains acti^ volcanoes, and the highest iieaks are near the 
extremities, Mount St. Elias, in lat 00“ N., being the cul- 
minating point of the continent, 19,/)00 feet; Popocatepetal 
and Orizaba, where the Sierre Madre ami Rocky Mountains 
converge at 19“ N., come next in height. Between the Wahsatch 
Mountains, a range west of tire Rocky Mountains, and the Sierra 
Nevada, in the wddest part of the higli plain, there is a region 
of internal drainage called the Ghreat Basin ; it contains Great 
Salt Lake and other saline and bitter lakes, into which rivers 
flow, but from W’hich, owing to evaporaticn, there is now no 
outlet. Tire lino of the Rocky ^fountains for ^ the main water 
shed of the continent. The chief rivers ol the western slope 
are the Yukon in the far nortli, pouring into Bering Sea ; the 
Columbia in the centre, north of the Great Basin; and the 
Colorado, south of that high depression. All these are true 
plateau rivers Rowing through deep caiions or gorges cut in large 
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measure out of liorizontal layers of rock. Hard granite masses 
occur along the line of the mountain chains, while thick sheets 
of lava have spread over many of the valleys and plains. Other- 
wise this whole region is composed of sedimentary rpeks of vast 
thickness. In the veins of quartz are great stores of gold and 
silver. 

367. Eastern Low Lands. — The steeply sloping plains 

cast of the Rooky Mountains arc very narrow in the extreme 
north, but hundreds of miles wide towards the south, where 
they slope eastward, and are known as the (Jreat Plahis when 
their elevation is over half a mile, and as they sink by imper- 
ceptible degrees to a lower level, they are called Prairies. North 
of 60" the land is inclined slightly northward as well as eastward, 
and south of 50" it slopes gently southward, forming a central 
low plain. A broad swelling or^ridge, nowhere more than 2000 
feet above the sea, thiis runs right across the continent at its 
widest part. It is not sharp enough to be called a mountain 
range, but its northern edge is known as the Height of Laud, 
and its southern as the Q-reat Divide. * 

368. St. Lawrence Basin. — Along the centre of the eastern 
half of this swelling or ridge there is a series of great lakes. 
The three westernmost lakes form a group resembling a flying 
bird. The left or western wing is Lake Superior, the largest 
gathering of fresh water in the world ; it runs west and east. 
The right or eastern wing is La^e Huron, running from north- 
west to south-east, and the body or central lake is Lake 
Michigan, running from north to south. These lakes receive 
only short rivers. Frojn the south-eastern end of Ijake Huron 
a short and rapid river flows southward into Lake Brie, wliich 
extends south-west and north-east. From its north-east end a 
broad swift river glides northward, whose name Niagara {i.e. 
the thunder of the waters) is well earned by the roar of the mag- 
nificent falls which form part of its path to Lake Ontario. 
These falls, although not very high, are the most impressive in 
the world, more than a million tons of water pouring every 
minute over the edge of a broad curved precipice, 160 feet in 
height. From the north-east end of Lake Ontario the wide 
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and deep St. Lawrence River flows north-eastward^ gradually 
widening until it enters the gulf of the same name. The rim 
of higher land which encircles the whole river system, is raised 
only a little al>o\e the level of the plains which slope from it 
to noith and south. The northern Height of Laud, however, 
rises on the east into a confused series of low hill ranges running 
into Labiiidor, and known as the Laurentidea 

369. Arctic Baains. — A line of smaller, bu*, yet largo lakes, 
shallower in depth and irregular in form, runs northward from 
Lake Superior, parallel to the Rocky Mountains, as far as the 
arctic circle. Along their whole length they divide the fertile 
prairies which rise gently westward to the Rocky Mountains, 
from the barren, low-lying plains sloping eastward to Hudson 
Baj. These lakes form parts of two distinct river systems. The 
Saskatchewan pours east frem the Rocky Mountains in two 
equal streams which unite and enter Lake Winnipeg after a 
course of more than 1000 miles. Thence it flows northward 
as the Nelson and enters Hudson Bay. North of this system 
the great Mackenzie River sflow^s north-west, draining many 
of the lakes, Lake Athabasca, Great Slave Lake, and 
the Great Bear Lake being the chief, and enters the Arctic 
Sea by a ^ide delta in lat, 70° N. 

300. Bastem Mountains and Rivers. — The Great Divide 
si^reads out in the cast into mountain ranges called collectively 
the Appalachians. They rrn southward parallel to the east 
coast, and are formed of the same kind of rocks as the Laurentides, 
much more ancient than those of the western high plains. They 
have been wrinkled into innumerable longitudinal valleys, the 
heights separating which have been w^orn down so that no summits 
rise above 7000 feet, and cut by cross valleys into separate moun- 
tain blocks. Thick seams of coal are exposed to view in the 
valleys; iron ore is abundant, as well as other useful 

metals ; petroleum and natural gas ar^ touiid plentifully by 
boring in the western slopes, so that the region of the Appal- 
achians is well suited by nature to be part of a great industrial 
country. The eastern slope is comparatively short, and is traversed 
by many rivers which are only a few hundred miles in length, 
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but of great ]>olitical and commercial importance. They have 
geological iiii])ortance too, for they are all at work extending 
the low muddy coast farther out to sea with the materials 
brought down from the mountains. 

301. Mississippi Basin.— -The western slope of the Ap- 
palachians forms part of the basin of the longest, though not the 
largest river system in the %vorld, that of tlie Missouri and 
Mississippi, w.iich drain the whole central low i)lain south of 
the (^Ircat Divide. The ilississippi rising on the Height of Land 
in 48° N., a little to the west of Lake Superior, flows southward 
over the low plain, crossing and rccrossing the meridian of 90° W., 
as it winds on its w^ay in a few wide curves and an infinite number 
of small nicandcrings. At 39° N., after flowing about 2000 miles, 
it receives its first great tributary on the right, the Missouri, 
3000 miles long, flowing straighffrom the Ilocky ^fountains and 
swelled by many smaller streams, including the Yellowstone, 
the Platte, and the Kansas which rise farther south along 
the same great mountain chain. A hundred miles farther south 
the Ohio, 1000 miles long, joii5s the Mississippi on the left, 
bringing down nearly tlic whole drainage of the western Ap- 
palachians, its longest tributary being the circuitous Tennessee. 
At 34° the Arkansas, 2000 miles long, enters on the, right from 
the Rocky Mountains. About this point tlie great river begins 
to embank its bed above the neighbouring low marshy lands, 
while a braiding of cut-off river loops and stagnant lagoons extends 
on each side toward the vast delta. 

I'lie Rio Q-rande del Norte (i\e, (ircat River of the Korthy 
a name given by the Spaniards who lived south of it) flovrs 
eastward into the Gulf of Mexico from the southern end of 
tlie Rocky Mountains. 

302. Climate. — The climate of North America varies from 
arctic cold in the north to semi-tropical heat in the south, but 
it is more severe than that of the old world in the same range 
of latitude. The winters in the north are long and severe, snow 
lying deeply for many months, and the short hot summer comes 
at a bound, so that there is scarcely any spring-time. The east 
coast in the north being washed by the cold Labrador current 
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is far colder, and the east coast in the south, being in the path 
of the Gulf Stream, is rather warmer than the latitude would 
lead one to expect. Tlic extreme north-west coast and the Alaska 
peninsula are armed ))y the Kuro Siwo, the gulf stream of the 
Pacific. T?xccj)tilig the coa^t the %\hole western half of the 
continent is, ho^\cver, cooler than the eastern half, on account 
of its nmoli greater elevation. As the mountain ranges run 
north and south, bitter winds from the north ^^tcii sweep over 
the entire continent oven to the borders of the sub-tropical Gulf 
of iIe\i(*o. Tornadoes, akin to the huirictanes of the West 
Indies and the typhoons on the (liina Bea, sweep over many 
districts in the centre of the continent, ploughing a straight i)ath 
of destruction through towns and forests. 

^63. Rainfall and Plants.- Hainfall i.s heaviest on the 
warm gulf coast in the south, aud vegetation of a sub-tropical 
kind is luxuriant there. The i)eiiinsnla of Floritla got its 
Spanish name from the beautiful flov\ers v\ith which its woods 
are brightened. The vthole eastern half ot the continent has a 
moderate and steady siii)pl^ ot jain, railier greater on the average 
than that of England. Put on tlie high plains west of 100® W. 
little lain falls, and there aie vast desert tracts, including part 
of the Great Basin, ^^llere farming of any kind is consequently 
quite imi)!fe>sible. On the I’acilic coast tlje lainfall is, as a rule, 
abundant, but it varies with the season. In the extreme south 
it is greatest in sunnner ; alonj^ the central outcurve, in autumn 
and winter ; while farther north on the island-bordered incurve 
there are showers all the year round ; and the moist climate 
there has produced a great growth of trees. The iiorth-castem 
river basins are thickly wooded with pines, and with forests of 
birch, oak, and maple, the colours of which in tlie brief autumn, 
before the leaves fall, are indescribably brilliant. The great 
plains and prairies sloping eastward from i' Ilocky Mountains 
were formerly treeless, wavy exj)anses of grat'f*, which were often 
devastated by vast prairie fires that destroyed the vegetation, 
burnt the animals, and even swept away whole villages as the 
flames spread before the wind. But they are now cultivated 
in many 2 )laces, and are gradually being planted with trees. 
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The chief native 2 >lants which are cultivated, are tobaooo 
in the south-east, and maize over most of the continent in 
latitudes lower than 40® on the west coast and 45® on the 
oast. All the European food -plants are, however, introduced 
and grow well. 

364. Animals. — The aninmls cliaraetei istie of the continent 
are the seal along the shores, the beaver in the northern rivers, 
the shaggy murik-ox in the snow of tlie far north, the companion 
and prey of the polar bear, tlie brown and grizzly bears in the 
mountains, the puma or American lion in the forests, deer 
of many kinds, and opossums. Tlie fierce shaggy bisons 
(wrongly called hi(fa/oes\ that used to roam over the 2 )rairies 
in countless herds, have now been almost hunted to extinction. 
On little mounds of soil thrown iij) in grou 2 >s mile after mile 
over the i>lains, the little burrowing rabbit-like prairie-dogr may 
be seen sitting on its hind legs watching the train or traveller 
that passes by. The turkey is a native of North America, 
and so are many brilliant humming-birds. The rattlesnake 
is one of the commonest and most dreaded of tlit reptiles. 

365. Red Indians. — The original imoj-ile of North America 
belong to the Yellow tyjio, but have a reddish-brown comi^lexion, 
and are commonly known as Red Indians^ on account of the 
mistake Columbus made when he discovered America and sui>- 
l^osed ho had reached India. They form many tribes usually 
called after some animal or natural object, and they speak many 
different languages. Some of these tribes, especially those on 
the high jilains of the south, were highly civilised when first 
visited by Kuroi^eans, Although all the Indians north of Mexico, 
when ill their free natural condition, live in tents or witjwams 
and support themselves by hunting, remains of ancient cliff- 
houses in some jilaces show that more civilised j^eople once 
dwelt there. The Indians use bows and arrows and sew together 
light birch-bark canoes, in which they navigate the rivers and 
lakes. Most of the tribes are tall and erect in figure ; they arc 
stern and quiet, proud of their power of bearing pain without 
showing any sign of it; but they are extremely cruel and 
revengeful in war or private quarrels. They have become much 
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more degraded since they came into contact with white men, 
and although the tribes in the south are rather increasing in 
number, those in the centre of the continent and in the north 
are rapidly dying out. In the far north, where the ground is 
frozen and*snow-^*overed most of the year, there are tribes of 
small S(|uat Esquimaux, who differ in many ways from the 
other American natives. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

ARLTK AMEKICA 

(Jri:cnl\nd. 

300. Although no one has iXtiehed the north of Q-REEN- 
liAND, it is kuo\\n to be an island fioni the tidal ciiirentb 
wJiich pass under the frozen sea, and the islainl is more iliati six 
times the size of the United Kingdom. The triangular or tongue- 
shaped southern end at Cape Farewell just touches tlic parallel 
of 60** N., the latitude of Shetland. The coasts are carved into 
a fretwoik of fjords, but the coJtf (ireenland current flows south- 
waid along the eastern shoio, and always carries along ice-pack 
or masses of floe-ice, so that it is diflicult to land from a 
vessel. A branch of the (hdf Stream flo^vs northwaiC up Davis 
Strait along the west coast, and keeps the fjords there free from 
ice most of the year, ai»d consequently all the villages — there are 
no towns — liave been built on thkt side. The interior is almost 
unknown ; it seems to bo a gieat high plain thickly covered 
with snow and ice — the — the weight of which makes it 

creep out\vards to the sea in enormous glaciers. The ends 
of these glaciers break into irregular floating icebergs, which 
drift away southward. The first man to cross these frozen high 
plains from the east coast to the west was a young Norwegian 
explorer, Dr. Nansen, who travelled over on snow-shoes in the 
summer of 1888 and found the eold so keen that mercury was 
frozen. He reached the coast a few hours too late for the last 
steamer of the year, and so had to spend the long winter in 
Greenland. At sea-level the short summer is hot and the days 
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are long, so tlie ice vanishes ""from the south and west coasts, 
which become covered with pale lichens and mosses starred with 
small bright flowers. Rye and i>otatoes can often be grown 
in the south. An adventurous Norwegian, sailing from Iceland, 
sighted the east* coast 1000 years ago, and from its snowy look 
he called it by a name meaning White Shirt ; but 100 years 
later another came on the mossy southern land in summer, and 
gave it the less suitable name of Green land. 

The natives are Esquimaux who dress in sealskins, men 
and women alike; they live in tents during summer, and in 
huts covered with snow all w’iiiter. In the farthest north they 
build bee-hive shaiied houses of blocks of solid ice, and creep 
into them on all-fours through a long ice-tunnel. But these ice 
houses are kept so hot by laige lamps burning seal-oil that the 
Esquimaux wear no clothes at all while indoors. Their only 
domestic animals are dogd; with long bushy tails curling over 
their backs ; these are used to diag sledges over the snow. Fish- 
ing and seal -hunting are carried on when the sea is open in 
Kayaki> or boats made of sealskin 

307. People and Villages — The island is a Danish pos- 
session, but has few inhabitants and little trade. Gopthaab, 
opposite Hudson Strait, is the caxiital of South Greenland, and 
another ^lage, Godhavn, on Disco Island at the mouth of 
Disco 13ay, is the caxiital of North Greenland. Upebnavik is the 
most northerly civilised settlement in the world (nearly 73“ N.) 
The few Danish colonists live chiefly by hunting seals, polar 
bears, and sea-birds. During summer fleets of British whaling 
vessels used to move up the coast looking out for their game, 
crossing Baffin Bay when autumn set in, and returning south- 
ward along the opposite shores of Baffin Land and Labrador ; 
but whales are now so scarce that only a few steamers go in 
pursuit of them. 

Abotic Regions., 

368. The Fartliest North. — Many expeditions have been 
sent out by various nations to attempt to reach the North Pole. 
Most of these forced their way in summer along the west coast 

B 
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of Greenland, until their vessels were caught in the ice. There 
they remained solidly frozen up all the long dark winter night 
of months in which the sun never rose, and pushed on farther 
when thc//o€-?W, as the frozen sea is called, broke up^ext year. 
In 1870 the greatest attempt ever made to reach the Pole 'was 
sent out by the British Government on the steamers Alert 
and Discovery. Two of the officers got within 400 miles of it by 
a long sledge joilrncy over the frozen sea, but like all others they 
had to turn back half starved. In 1883, in a far less complete 
expedition sent 07it by the United States, one of the officers 
named Lockwood reached the farthest north point by travelling 
on fool over the rough ice along the west coast of Greenland 
to lat. 83"* 24' N., just 39G miles from the North Polo. The 
sufferings of arctic cx])lorcrs are always great, for the cold in 
winter is terrible, and as only a few musk-oxen, white foxes, 
polar bears, or sea-birds can be shot, even in summer, a large 
supi)ly of food has to be carried with the l)arty. So great is the 
cold that ii'on becomes brittle and snaps like glass ; the sledges 
used must therefore l)e fastened without iron^ nails. If one 
touches a piece of metal with the bare hand, the chilling of the 
skin is so severe that it makes a sore like a burn, and when the 
sun shines during the long summer day of sever^ months, 
circling slowdy round the sky, and never dipping below the 
horizon, the glare on the snow produces giddiness and blindness. 

309. The North-West Papsagre. -If steamers could sail 
round the north coast of America, it w^ould be by far the shortest 
journey from Europe to eastern Asia. Any one can see this by 
measuring with a piece of string on a school globe. Many costly 
expeditions, first in sailing vessels and latterly in steamers, have 
been sent out to try to force such a passage during the last 300 
years. In one of the more recent attemj^ts the brave and daring 
Sir John Franklin was lost, and ship after ship sent out in search 
of him explored the ice-Votind islands, and so got good maps 
drawn of the arctic coast of North America. But of Franklin 
^ all that was found was the proof that he had j^erished of cold and 
liuuger, after getting farther to the west by the long-sought 
passage than any other traveller had done. At last, in 1850, 
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Maclure passed from the Pacific through Bering Strait, and 
sailed along a narrow lane of water between the north shore of 
Alaska and the ice of the Arctic Sea, past the mouth of the great 
Mackenzie' Kiver to the arctic archipelago. Here his ship stuck 
fast in the ice, but after three dreadful years of hardship) and 
toil, the party jnished their way eastward on foot over the frozen 
channels, and met a ship in Lancaster Strait, north of Baffin 
Land, by which they returned home through Baffin Bay and 
Davis Strait. No one has made the journey since. 

In si)itc of the perpetual ice and snow of the polar regions, 
beds of coal have been found far north on the coast of Green- 
land, showing that a very long time ago the climate must have 
been mild. 

370. To the oast of Greenland there are several groups of 
large islands, usually classed with Europe, which may be reached 
in summer. Spitzbergren is the best known, lying about 500 
miles north of Norway, and often visited by whalers and seal- 
hunters. During the summer day of f(iur months long the snow 
melts from the south coast, noss and flowcus spread over part 
of the land, and ^ast Hocks of sea-birds arrive from the south. 
But the whole interior, an area ecpial to Scotland, is a high plain 
rising injjg rugged mountains, whence great glaciers flow to the 
sea. Although some men have built houses and lived on the 
islands for many years, the fear of the winter night, four months 
long, has prevented any village j being formed. To the north-east 
and due north of Nova ZemlHa, an Austrian exploring expedition 
discovered a new coast, which they called Franz Josef Land, 
in honour of their emperor ; it closely resembles Spitzbergen. 

Alaska. 

371. The north-western portion of Noj ‘ 'i America was dis- 
covered by Russian sailors in 1741, and a Russian settlement 
was subsequently made there, but in 1867 the Unit^ States 
Government bought the whole land from Russia, and since then 
it has been a territory of the United States. 

A l as k a is more than four times as large as the United King- 
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dom. It covers a narrow strip oi coast bordering the Dominion 
of Canada, with off-lying islands, from the 55th parallel north- 
westward to Mount St. Elias, and then the whole great penin- 
sula lying west of a line drawn due north to the ^ctic Sea. 
Tundras, mossy swamps, and snow-clad mountains make up most 
of the territory. The winter is bitterly cold, the summer wet 
and mild, and life is then made intolerable by swarms of 
mosquitoes. There are wide pine forests, and the great river 
Yukon, which is navigated by steamers for 1000 miles, as well 
as many smaller streams, swarm with fish. The islands in Bering 
Sea are almost the only haunt of the valuable fur-seal, from 
the skin of which the beautifully soft bronze coloured fur, quite 
different from that of the common hair-seal, is made. The 
United States Government only allow 250,000 seals to be kiUed 
each year, in order to prevent the toco becoming extinct. Sitka, 
a quaint little half-Uussian town of wooden houses on one of the 
southern islands, is the capital of the territory and the centre of 
trade. The Russians, who reached it by travelling east, are a 
day in advance in their reckoning compared with^^the Americans, 
who reached it by travelling west. Thus in Sitka the Russians 
keep Sunday on the Amcricanb' Saturday. 




Fig. lD.->0^ TiJL Ghlvt Uanks Wintlr Fisuimg Schooners at Work. 


CHAPTER XVIll 

TIIK DOAIINIOV OV CANADA 

372^ History. — The continent of North America waa dis- 
covered by Cabot, a captain who was sent out by King Henry 
YII to explore the North Atlantic, and reached the peninsula of 
Nova Scotia in 1497, Forty years later, on St, Lawrence Day, 
a French sailor, Cartier, entered the St. Lawrence River, to 
which he gave the name. In the beginning of the seventeenth 
century the French founded several colonies in this region. 
AcatHa^ comprising the hammer-shaped peninsula south of the 
St, Lawrence, and Canada^ on both sides of the river up to the 
great lakes, were the chief* The Hvdt^ • Bay Company was 
shortly afterwards founded in England <o trade in fur and 
occupy all the river basins draining to Hudson Bay. Many years 
of hard fighting between the French and British compelled the 
former in the beginning of the eighteenth century to give up 
Newfoundland (retaining only two little islets, St. Pierre and 
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Miquelon j which still belong to France), and also Acadia, which 
was re-named Nova Scotia^ i.e. New Scotland. In 1763 the 
whole of French Canada passed to the United Kingdom. The 
colony of New lirmmvich was separated from Nova Scotia on its 
western side after the New England colonies had formed them- 
selves into the United States. Prince Edward Island also 
became a colony by itself, and Canada stretching along the 
St. Lawrence foijncd two divisions, Ujjper and Lower. Many 
loyal British subjects Avho left the United States, flocked to these 
colonies, and emigrants from the mother country arrived in 
increasing numbers to farm the land and work the mines. Gold 
was discovered in the far w'cst in 1858, and diggers rushed in 
wild excitement to the Pacific coast, where the colony of British 
Columbia si)rang into existence. Tlie Dominion of CANADA 
is the name given to a confederation of the colonies, which in 
joining it became simply provinces. Each province has its own 
elected parliament for local government, but all send members 
to the Dominion Parliament meeting in Ottawa, which makes 
laws for the dominion as a whole, and is presided over by a 
governor-general sent out by the British Government. 

373. Area and Boundaries. — The Dominion includes the 
vast territory of the Hudson Bay Company, and all the former 
colonics except Newfoundland and its province of Labrador on 
the mainland. The dominion is as large as all Europe, nearly 
thirty times the size of the United Kingdom. It is the largest 
connected stretch of land under one government with the excep- 
tion of Bussia and China. On the east its boundary is the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the north the ice-laden Arctic Sea, on the 
•west Alaska and tlie Pacific Ocean, for it stretches right across 
the continent at its widest jmrt. The southern boundary was 
settled by treaties with the United States, which border it on 
the south. The Strait of St. Juan de Fuca, separating the largo 
island of Vancouver from tho mainland on the south, is the only 
sea-frontier with the United States, and from its shore the 
boundary runs 1200 miles due east along the 49th parallel, 
and is marked by great iron mile-posts on the prairies. Then it 
crosses the Lake of the Woods, and south-eastward along the 
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Rainy River (called after its discoverer Ren6) to Lake Superior. 
The boundary runs along the centre of Lakes Superior, Huron, 
Erie, and Ontario to the St. Lawrence at 73“ W., whence it coin- 
cides A\itli the i»arallel of 45® N. for 150 miles, and then takes 
a Avide sAveep nortliAA^ard along the Avatcrshed to the source of 
St. John River, down Avhich it runs for some distance, then 
striking south AAard reaches the sea at the entrance of the Bay of 
Fundy. 

374. Climate. — The climate of Canada is continental. Ex- 
cept in boinc places along the coast siioav lies for at least three 
months, and in the north more than six months of the year ; 
but the air is so dry and clear that the cold is not severely felt. 
Most j)eoplc can skate ; and snow-shoes, large light frames from 
1 j;o 6 feet long, are used for getting over the soft snow in the 
country (piickly. Wheeled traffic stops altogether, all carriages 
and carts are mounted on runners, and tlie streets are filled with 
sleighs gliding about silently, draAvn by liorsos decorated with 
tinkling bells. 

376. Commerce and Resources. — Canada is a great ship- 
l)ing country, and in the Avhole AAorld only the United Kingdom, 
the I’nited States, and Norway possess more merchant ships. 
There is constant and active trade AAith foreign countries, and 
protect!^ duties are charged on everything brought from abroad 
Avhieh could i»ossibly be made in Canada. The rapid rivers 
Avliich connect the Great Lakes do not allow ships to pass, but 
ship canals have been constructed in order to avoid them, and 
small steamers from Euroj^e can ascend to the head of Lake 
Superior, more than 2000 miles from the Atlantic. The chief 
resources of the country are wheat and farm animals. Tim- » 
ber (always called luviher in America, because it lumbered the 
ground of the first settlers) and furs, once the only things 
exported, noAv take a second idace. Goal, copper, iron, and 
petroleum are found in some places, and hj 3 steadily increasing 
in importance. The thickly peopled part of the Dominion lies 
so close to the United States that, although separated by 
custom-houses at every railway, road, and harbour, the two 
make one country for post-oflSco purposes. A letter posted in 
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a Canadian town Ih taken to any part of the Dominion or of the 
United States for #3 cents or IJd. Both countries have the 
same coinage of dollars (worth about 4s.) divided into cents — 
that is, hundredths. The continent is so wide, stretching 
through more than 100° of longitude, that in Vinter when the 
sun is rising at Labrador, it is noonday at Vancouver Island, 
hence it is impossible to use the same time throughout. The 
governments of Canada and of the United States adopted five 
standards of time, each holding in a belt of country 16° 
wide, running north and south, and each differing from the next 
standard by one hour. For instance, when it is 12.25 p.m., 
Greenwich time, properly regulated clocks in Halifax on the 
Atlantic show 8.25 a.m., at Quebec in the cast of Canada 7.25, 
at Port Arthur in the centre 6.25, at llcgina and in the mo|in- 
tains 5.25, and at Vancouver on the J^acific 4.26. The name of 
each standard of time and the central meridian on each side of 
which that time holds for a distance of 7^°, are therefore as 
follows — 

Naino of Time. Atlantic. Eastcin. Centra] Mountain Pacific. 

Central meridian . 00^ W, 75** W. 90° W. 105'’W. 120° W. 

Houi at Greenwich 

noon . . .8 a.m. 7 a.m. 0 a.m. 5 a.m. 4 a.m. 

370. Nova Sootia has a rough, indented coastline on the 
Atlantic. The climate is raw and often foggy, and its wealth 
lies in fisheries, lumber, and mines. Its chief town, Halifax 
(40), in the latitude of Bordeaux, stands on a splendid harbour 
which vessels can easily enter at all times of the year. It is 
almost the only port on the Atlantic coast of Canada which 
is not blocked by ice, so that in winter, when the St. Lawrence 
is frozen, the steamers from Glasgow and Liverpool stop there, 
and passengers go on by rail nearly 800 miles to Montreal. The 
harbour is fortified and is the only place on the continent where 
British troops are -now stationed, all the rest of the Dominion 
being protected by a militia in which every able-bodied man may 
be called on to serve. Stoney, a small town at the north of 
Cape Breton Island, flourishes on account of coal-mines, and 
stands near the narrow entrance to the Bras d’Or (i.c. Arm of 
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Gold), a lovely lakc-liko expanse of the sea which fills the 
interior of the island. 

377. New Brunswick, also chiefly of value for its forests 
and fisheries, adjoins the State of Maine in the Union. The 
largest to^’vn, St/ John (30), stands at the mouth of St. John 
Kiver on the Bay of Fundy, where the tide rises faster and 
higher than anywhere else in the world. At some of the villages 
bordering this gulf passengers clamber on board '' little coasting 
steamer lying stranded on the sand several miles from the sea, 
with steam up ready to start, the tide, however, rushes in so 
fast that in a quarter of an hour it reaches and floats the vessel, 
which sets off on her voyage. 

378. Prince Edward Island is remarkable for the fer- 
tility of its soil. CirAKLOTTJSTOWN, on the middle of the south 
coast, is joined by a railway running along the centre of the 
narrow curved island to all the little farming villages which cover 
it. In winter Northumberland Strait is frozen over for months, 
and ice-boats skim smoothly across it, keeping up communica- 
tion with the liai hours of 7iew lirunmich and Nova Scotia. 

379. Quebec, the oldest province, and formerly known as 
Lower Canada, is more French than English. Most of the 
people speak French, and the pievailing religion is Roman 
Catholic. *To the north stretch pine and birch forests, where 
lumberers, or woodcutters, live in winter felling the trees. 
The railway from Nova fkotia runs close along the south or right 
bank of the St. Lawrence, and its principal station is RmonsKi, 
350 miles from Montreal, where mail steamers take on board 
and land the mails when the St. Lawrence is open. Quebec 
(60) is a quaint old town on the left or north bank, jiartly built 
upon, and partly clustering round the rocky Heights of Abraham 
which are crowned by a fortress. This fort, the Gibraltar of 
America, has been the scene of mopy sieges, *<nd in storming its 
heights just as he captured und all Canad.t finally from the 
French, General Wolfe was killed bx 1759. The steep and narrow 
streets are like those of a town in Kormandy. French is heard 
everywhere, and sometimes even the policemen cannot tell a 
stranger his way in English. Timber yards line the river. 
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hundreds of saw-mills are at work, and lumber rafts are always 
drifting down the broad stream. The great ocean steamers now 
run IGO miles beyond Quebec to MONTREAL (190), a beauti- 
ful town built of gray marble, and the largest city of Canada. 
Its name meaning Mount Royal was given from a hill which 
rises behind the town. The site is an island at the point where 
the Ottawa River runs into the great St. Lawrence, hero 2 miles 
wide. Tt is jiist opposite the mouth of a canal from Xake 
Champlain in the United States, by which vessels may reach 
New York, and at this point the St. Lawrence is crossed by its 
first bridge, the Victoria Bridg^e cairying the Cl rand Trunk 
Railway. Montreal is the great railway centre of the Dominion as 
well as its chief summer seaport. Lines radiate southward over 
the most thickly i)eopled part of the province, where there are 
many industrial towns and farming centres, and sevcial junctions 
are made with the raihvays of the United States. 

380. Ontario jirovince, formerly Upper Canada, borders 
the great lakes on the north. It includes the most romantic 
scenery of the St. Lawrence, from tlie Lake of a Thousand Isles, 
180 miles above Montreal, eastw^ard through a series of wuld 
rapids that the courage and skill of the Canadian pilots enable 
steamers to “shoot”; but vessels going to the lakes require to 
make use of canals. The cax^ital of the Dominion i^®tlaton, a 
small town on the river Ottawa, distinguished for its fine xmblic 
buildings. This river, the largest tributary of the St. Lawrence, 
separates the i^rovinces of Ontario and Quebec^ and drains a lake- 
studded and wood-clad legion to the north, where most of the 
Canadian lumbering is now carried on. Close to Ottaw a a series 
of grand rapids and falls is almost hidden by the multitude 
of saw-mills which the rushing w^ater Leei)s at work. Kingston, 
on the north shore at the eastern outlet of Lake Ontario, 170 
miles from Montreal by rail, is a fortified harbour at the mouth 
of a long canal leading from the Ottawa River, and has a military 
college. TORONTO (120), 160 miles farther west, near the end 
of the lake, with the chief university in Canada, is an agricultural 
centre and a busy port, trading with the United States. The 
network of lailways is closest and the population densest over 
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the peninsula which projects between Lakes Ontario, Erie, and 
Huron ; this is a well settled agricultural region and a scene of 
mining enterprise as well. A great suspension bridge carries 
the lines across the Niagara River on the cast below the falls, 
and large terry steamers, on board which the trains are run 
bodily, cross the Detroit Iliver on the west in summer, but in 
winter the rails are often laid across the ice. Hamili'on, at the 
west ^nd of Lake Ontario, thrives on the timle of this region. 
London, in the middle of the peninsula, is an energetic railway 
centre, and the names Petrolia and Salina, belonging to towns 
farther west, tell the tale of oil-springs and salt-pits worked in 
the neighbourhood. 

381. Manitoba, a square province west of Ontario^ is 

traversed by the Canadian Pacific Railway ; and its capital, 
Winnipeg, 1200 miles west of^ Montreal, has risen in a few 
years from a solitary fur-fort^to be one of the most active wheat- 
trading towns. Wheat, indeed, has been to Manitoba what 
gold was to Victoria, and diamonds to Oriqualand. In the broad 
valley of the nortfi-flowing lied Iliver the prairies make the best 
wheat land in the world. Emigrants are flocking to take up 
farms in the district, and railway companies competing, and 
sometimes even fighting, for the right to lay lines in all direc- 
tions. raihvays run up the lied Iliver valley southward 

into the United States. As the distance to Montreal, the 
nearest port for ocean steamers, is so great, a line is proposed 
skirting the great Lake Winnipeg, and along the Nelson River, 
north-east to Port Nelson, on Hudson Bay. It is hoped that 
strong steamers, specially built for sailing through ice, will be 
able to navigate this sea for five months of the year, and so carry 
the enormous wheat harvests far more quickly to England. 

382. Provinces of the Par West. — From Winnipeg the 
Facihe Railway is laid across the wide. Undulating prairies of 
Assinihoia^ ])ast the growing town of Rsgina. amongst cattle- 
ranches (i.c. ranges or pastures) and across the territory of 
Alberta^ up the gradual slope to the Rocky Mountains. It 
passes between the precipitous walls of a magnificent gorge 
called Kicking Horse Pass into the province of British Columbia. 
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Then it crosses the Columbia Kiver and descends the winding 
canons of the Thomson and Fraser Rivers to Vancouver, oppo- 
site Vancouver Island. This is a distance of 2500 miles from 
Montreal, or more than 3000 miles from the Atlantic seaport of 
Halifax. New Westminster, 15 miles from'^the mouth of the 
Fraser, was formerly the capital of the colony. The capital of 
the province is now Victoria, on the south coast of Vancouver 
Island, with views of snow-clad mountains to the east* and 
south. It is built close to the natural harbour of Esquimault, 
the headquarters of the British fleet in the Pacific ; and a rail- 
way leads to the valuable coal-mines of Nanaimo on the east 
coast. This coal is largely exported, and it is important for 
the success of the Canadian Pacific Railway that it should have 
coal-fields near its terminal stations, both on the Atlantic and 
on the Pacific. Gold is mined in the river valleys of the 
mainland by thousands of diggers. The rivers swarm with fish, 
especially with salmon, which arc caught in thousands by the 
[ndians, and tinned for export by laborious Chinamen. The 
climate is like that of Great Britoin, being mild and often damp, 
but there are fine woods and some good farming land, and a 
great many emigrants are settling in the province. 

383, The Great North-west of Canada contains 2,000,000 
sqtiare miles of almost uninhabited land, without a single road, 
yet much of it may some day become covered with towns and 
railways. West of the Mackenzie River the land is so fertile 
that the long summer days raise and ripen grain in two or three 
months ; but the winters are also long, and very severe. The 
great chains of lakes and the majestic rivers flowing for thousands 
of miles are the only highways; and it is told how the first 
traveller Mackenzie journeyed northward along the seemingly 
endless river that now bears his name, until at last he sighted 
the unfrozen waters of the Arctic Sea, and caught a glimpse of 
the white dolphins tumbling about in the waves before he had 
to turn and hasten southward!^ escape the ^vinter. 

Over these districts many wild tribes of native Indians still 
roam hunting the bison, the deer, and bear, and trapping fur- 
bearing animals, such as the beaver, the silver fox, and the ermine, 
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which are sold to agents of the Hudson Bay Company. In 
winter dofir-sleds are the only means of travelling over the snow, 
but in summer long light canoes made of sheets of the tough 
white bark of the birch trce^ sewn together and cemented with 
resins from the tr6es, carry goods and passengers over the lakes 
and down tlie rivers. Here and there a portage (or carrying) 
has to be made ; the canoes are unloaded and carried easily for 
a mite or two to escape rapids or to cross a g^tle watershed 
from one river system to another. The J^Vench and half-breed 
voyageiirs {i.e, travellers), as they are called, are as skilful in 
managing tliese light boats in dangerous rapids as the Indians 
themselves* and during the British war in Egypt in 1882 a 
number of them were taken over to navigate the rapids of 
the mile, 

N ewfouSdl AND. 

384. The colony of NEWFOUNDLAND, witli its depend- 
ency on tlie sterile, const of Labrador . had not joined the 
dominion of CaiiMa up to 1881). The island, which is less than 
1700 miles from the coast of Ireland, is shaped like a triangle. 
The acute-angled apex points up the St. Lawrence, and the base, 
which runs from north-west to south-east, facing the Atlantic, is 
cut into a succession of immense rocky bays and long ragged 
peninsulas. These are nearly severed from the mainland at 
Trinity Bay, tlie landing-place of a number of telegraph cables 
from Ireland and Britain. The island is a third larger than 
Ireland, but its foggy and inclement climate makes farming 
unsuccessful. Mines of coal and copper are worked, but 
fishing and seal-hunting are the chief industries ; the seal and 
cod-fish on the old issue of Newfoundland stamps were true 
types of the wealtli of the country. South-east of the south- 
eastern point. Cape Bace, the continental sb extends for 300 
miles, and in many parts of it the water only 10 fathoms 
deep. This forms the Great Banks to which fishermen come 
from America and Europe, sure of hauling in great cod as 
fast as they can work the lines, and sure also of braving rough 
seas and constant fogs, and often of icebergs drifting in 
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amongst the fleet. St. Soifti's (30), in the south-east of the 
island, boasts of a natural harbour so deep that the largest 
vessels can enter at all states of the tide, but so narrow at the 
entrance between rocky walls that only onCj^ship can pass at a 
time. It is the headquarters of the scal-huntfhg steamers that 
work in BalEn Bay, and has great factories, for fish-preserving 
and making cod-liver oil. The Strait of Belle Isle, in the north, 
although closed by drifting ice in winter, is a busy chanhel in 
sumpior, for all the trade between the St. Lawrence and the 
British Islands passes through it. 



Fm. 20.— River Steamers in New York IXarrour. Tbe tall Buildinoe 

ON THE RlOflT ARE QRAIN-ElEVATORS. 


CHAPTETl XTX 

SOITTJIKRN NORTH AMERICA 

Tiik United States of America. 

386. History.— The UNITED STATES, which take rank 
along with tlic great powers of Eurojie, have come to their present 
size and i^joinilation by several distinct steps. Sir Walter llaleigh 
founded an Englisli settlement on the east coast of North 
America about the cud of the sixteenth century, and named it 
Virginia in honour of the unmarried Queen Elizabeth. This 
colony after a time became prosperous througli tobacco planta- 
tions, to work which negro slaves ivere brought over from Africa. 
A party of the oppressed Puritans of England riiown now os the 
Pilgrim Fathers, crossed the Atlantic in a litih vessel, the May- 
flower, and founded the colonies of New England in 1620, 
close on the borders of wliat was then French Canada. A few 
years later Lord Baltimore founded Maryland, farther south, 
as a refuge for the ])ersecuted Roman Catholics of Ireland. A 
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Dutch colony was then established at the mouth of the Hudson 
River between the two English districts, but after fifty years this 
was seized by the British, and the name of its capital New 
Amsterdam was changed to New York. At the close of the 
seventeenth century the Quaker, William Fena, bot%ht a great 
area of wooded land from the Indians, whom he recognised 
as the rightful owners, and founded the colony, which was 
called after hj^mself, Pennsylvania. For many years, the 
colonists had a hard struggle. Dark woods, full of warlike and 
treacherous natives, stretched to an unknown distance westward, 
and a stormy sea lay in front ; but they laid out the land in 
well-cultivated farms, and by their perseverance they grew 
strong men, brave, patient, and independent. The colonies 
were increased by Georsia in the far south, named after Qeorge 
H, and except the peninsula of Florida which belonged to 
Spabiy aH North America, as far west as the Mississippi, had 
bdeotbe Britidi in 1770 after the French had been conquered 
in Canada. The daring French voyagewrs, however, crossed the 
Great Divide south of Lake Superior, and launched their canoes 
Olpthe almost unknown Mississippi, down which they floated week 
alter week, and annexed all the new wild land to the west under 
the name of Iiouisiana^ after their king, Louis XIY. The 
Spaniards had long occupied the extreme south and %outh-we 8 t 
of the cortinent. But throughout the woods and over the 
vast grassy, sea -like prairies hundreds of tribes of the Red 
Indians hunted the bison, and^fought with each other undis- 
turbed by white men. ‘ The British Fariiament laid some taxes 
on the American colonists, who then numbered 3,000,000 3 but 
they refused to pay unless they were represented in the Imperial 
Parliament. British troops were sent over to enforce payment ; 
but on 4th July 1776 thirteen of the American colonics joined 
together as a republic with the name The United. States of 
Ameiioa^ and adopted a constitution or principle of govern- 
ment which gave great political freedom. A war followad, and 
the colonists, aided by French officers and troops, won their 
independence, which was acknowledged by the British Govern- 
ment in 1783. In 'memory of the thirteen original states the 
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natioual flag was coloured in thirteen red and wliito stripes, 
ifrith thirteen gold stais on a blue ground in one corner; and 
the national motto ^^h^ch was adopted, E pluribrn vnum^ means 
“ One out of many.” 

386. Growtli of the States. -All of Canada, south of 
the Great Lakes, was at once made over to the new republic. 
Twenty years later Napoleon sold Louisiana to the United 
State's to save it from the Ikitish, and after some time the 
Spaniards relinquished Florida, which was taken in as a state. 
En 1845 the southern republic of Texas, which once belonged 
to Mexico, entered the l^nion. The Mexicans objected tp this 
and declared war ; but the United States were victorious, and 
extended their dominion to the Hio Grande del Iforte and to tho 
l^acific coast north of the Gulf of California. At the same time 
a treaty with the United Kingdom fixed the northern boun^iMfy 
in the west at the parallel of 49'' N., and except for the 

ot Alaska (§371) and of another little strip of land ftbzft 
the present limits w'ere reached, 

387. The Civil War. — The southern planters employed 

slave labour in the cotton and tobacco plantations, although 
constitution of the republic said that all men were free 
eciual. Eleven of the southern states formed a separate republic, 
the Conf^erate States, in 1861. This republic lasted till 
1865, and was at war all the time with the north, which at 
length triumphed, and the Union was restored. Slavery was*' 
abolished by Congress during this war, and at its close all 
negroes became free. The United States now (over the whole 
breadth of the continent from Atlantic to Pacific, between Canada 
and Mexico, an area equal to the whole bontinent of Australia, 
or 25 times as large as the United Kingdom, ^ 

388. People. — More than one-tenth of the people, chiefly 
in the southern states, are Negroes or of neg > descent. There 

\ great numbers of Chinese in the west, w*o iking cheaply and 
patiently^ but greatly hated and oppressed by the whites. The 
landing of any more Chinamen has been absolutely forbidden by 
the Government The white population is steadily increasing by 
the immigration (or in-coming) of emigrants (or put-goers) from 
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all countries of Europe. The basis of the people is Enfiflish, 
but Irish and Gherman immigrants are by far the most numer- 
ous now. In some places there are towns and districts entirely 
peopled with Germans, Swedes, French, or Italians, speaking 
their own language, but as a rule they soon begin to talk English. 
Every one entering tlie country as an immigrant has to pay a 
tax, and any one who is not able to earn an honest living is sent 
back to the plar;e he came from. 

Restless energy and great enterprise are the chief character- 
istics of the people of the United States as a whole. There are 
no restrictions whatever on religion, and therefore, as in the 
United Kingdom, there arc sects of every kind. The tribes 
of native Indiana who remain are provided with specially 
reserved lands and carefully watched over by government*., the 
olliccrs in charge tr3ung as much as possible to keep strong 
drink from them, but the Indians of the States are neither so 
numerous nor so independent as those of Canada. 

380. Q-overnment. — The government of the country is 
republican, and each state is a separate republic, although they 
vary in size from the area of an English county to more than 
twice that of the United Kingdom. The people of each state 
elect a Legrislature consisting of two houses and a governor, 
meeting in the capital. This is usually a small cjuiel town, and 
is seldom the metroiiolis, or largest city, of the state. Each 
state also sends a certain number of representatives to the two 
houses of Oongrress which meets at Washington. The Presi- 
dent is the licad of Congress; in all foreign affairs and in 
making appointments to offices he has much the same power 
as the king of a limited monarchy. However, if an act of Con- 
gress, to which he refuses assent, is passed a second time by a 
large majority, • it becomes law even against his will. The 
Supreme Court of the United States, composed of the most 
learned judges who are elected for life, is above both Congress 
and president, and its special work is to see that no laws 
contrary to the Constitution are passed in Congress or in the 
Legislature of any state. In the first week of November every 
leap-year a new president is appointed by an indirect vote of the 
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citizens ; all work is stopped on the election day, and there is 
great excitement over the states. Another national holiday, 
always kojit with enthusiasm, sliown by volunteer reviews and 
fireworks, is Independence Day, the 4th of July. The Union 
consisted in 188?^ of thirty-eight states with eight organised 
territories, most of which were intended to become states in 
1889. Hut while they continue territories, the president elects 
theiv governor, and they are only allowed to send one delegate to 
congress, wlio can speak on any subject but cannot vote. There 
is also the detached territory Alaska and the little District of 
Colunibia containing the capital of the Union, which are under 
the central government directly, and have no representatives at 
all. The ijolitical divisions into states and territories has spread 
like a patch-work quilt over the land, the j)icces being smallest 
and least regular in the long settled north-east, where natural 
boundaries are often used, but becoming larger and squarer 
towards the west. Each state makes its own local laws. Educa- 
tion is compulsory in sonic and well oared for in all. The states 
are subdivided into counties and the counties into parishes or 
townships as in England. 

390. Trade Policy. — Except in drink (traffic in which is 
prohibited in some states) there is perfect freedom of trade 
between afl the states of tlie Union ; but by special acts of Con- 
gress foreign trade is carried on strictly on the jirinciiiles of 
protection. For example, cotton cloth can bo made far more 
cheaijly in Lancashire than in New England, but the Americans 
want to keel) their own mills at work, and a heavy tax is there- 
fore put upon English cloth, so that when it gets into the 
shops (or stores, as they are always called), it is no cheaper to 
buy than the clotli made at a much greater expense in the 
States. It is the same with everything ; eve n books jirinted in 
English have to pay a high duty before thi can be landed. 
Yet, in spite of this, a great deal of foreign ti.tde goes on, and 
chiefly in British ships. 

The war navy is weak, and the standing army of 25,000 
men is very small compared with those of Europe, but every 
state has a large militia force. 
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301. The Natural Besources of the country are enormous 
and very varied. The low plains of the south coast and of the 
east coast as far north as Ca2)e Ilattcras form tlic Cotton region. 
Almost the whole valley of the Mississii>in is a Com region, 
yrowing maize or Indian corn (to which the name com is con- 
fined). The north-western part of the Mississi2)i)i valley, and 
that of the Red River of the North is the Wheat region. The 
Lumber region extends round the great lakes and in> the 
north-east. The north of the Ap2^alachiaiis is the chief Iron 
and Coal region. The great 2>Iairis sloping U2> to tlie Rocky 
Mountains, all the way from Canada to [Mexico, form the 
Pasture region, where cattle arc reared in millions. Finally 
the whole land west of tlie Rocky Mountains is the Region of 
precious metals. 

The great navigable rivers carry an immense o mount of com- 
merce in huge wooden steamers, the 2>assengers' cabins on wliich 
tower story above story (see Fig. 20). There arc many canals, 
tlie most im2)ortant being the Krie canal, connecting Lake Eric 
with the Hudson River. There ai‘c more i*ailways in the 
United States than in any other country, and they arc extending 
so ra2>idly that it is useless to try to describe them. In the 
north-east they make a close network of lines running in all 
directions. In the south and Most tliey arc fewer as yet, and 
are either main lines joining the chief towns, or else they are 
built across uninhabited prairies to enable 2donecr settlers to 
reach new farms. 

The Atlantic States, 

392. The six New England States all lying cast of the 
Hudson River are the smallest but the most densely peopled in 
the Union, and manufactures are most diligently carried on in 
them. They cover the northern mountains of the A2)2^alachian 
chain, which, especially near the Canadian frontier, are full of 
beautiful lake and forest scepejiy. The rivers, which are short 
and swift, are very picturesque; and what is more im23ortant, 
they give unfailing water-power for running machinery. The 
most im2)ortant minerals are building stones, such as granite 
, and slate. 
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393. Maine, the most northerly and easterly of the United 
States, familiarly called the Pine-Tree State from its lumber 
industry, has also great fisheries on the coast. Its harbour of 
PouTLANi) is joined to JlGiitrcal by the Canadian Grand Trunk 
liailway, and many of the transatlantic steamers discharge cargo 
there in winter when tlie St. Lawrence is frozen. This was the 
first state to prohibit the sale of intoxicating drink, wliich can 
only^bc bought at the druggists’ sliops for use as medicine. 

394. New Hampshire includes Blount Washington, half as 
liigh again as Ben Nevis, and like it, crowned by a w’^eather 
observatory, to wliich, however, a railway climbs the mountain 
side. I'he Merrimac, 11 owing southward through the state,* is 
the busiest industrial river in the w’orld. Concord and Man- 
CHESTKR, the two chief towns, are situated on it ; the latter got 
its name from its manufactures of cotton goods. 

395. Vermont, so called because it includes the broad 
grassy ujilands of the Green Mounts {les veHn monUy in French), 
r.cachcs to the shore of Lake Champlain, and is famous for its 
sugrar-maple trtics. 

396. Massachusetts (the Bay State) is the most important 
New England State. BOSTON (450), playfully called “the 
hub of the Universe,” has always been the chosen home of 
learning ifi America, where philosophers, men of science, poets, 
and artists form a cultivated society. It is finely built on a 
group of peninsulas jirojecting into a bay, which is deej^ enough 
to allow the largest ocean steamers to reach the city wharves. 
Its suburb, Cami5ridge, contains Harvard College, a great 
university, and the oldest in the States. Twenty miles to the 
north-east stands Salem, the first village built by the Puritans 
in 1623 j and 20 miles to the north-west is Lexington, where 
the first fight of the War of Independence' took place. The 
long peninsula of Cape Cod (the name remii ’ ^ ^ne that Massa- 
chusetts is the greatest fishing state) curves like a human arm 
shielding a wide bay. At Plymouth, on this bay, the rock on 
w’hich the Pilgrim Fathers landed from the Mayflower is still 
shown. Lowell, on the Merrimac, close to the northern 
boundary, has enormous cotton factories, and with other smaller 
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towns engaged in similar industries, makes Ma&Hochmetts the first 
manufacturing centre for textiles. One of the railway lines west 
from Boston pierces the Hoosac Mountains, in the Appalachians, 
by a tunnel 4^ miles long, the longest in North America. 

397. Rhode Island, the smallest state 'in the Union, is 
densely peopled. Its capital, PROVIDENCE (120), which was 
founded as a 2>lace of refuge for i^oojde whom the Puritans 
jiersecuted for their religious views, has grown to be a great 
manufacturing city. Nkw’port, on one of the numerous little 
coast islands, is a fashionable wateriiig-i)lace for New York. 

398. Connecticut (an Indian name meaning Lony River) 
borders Long Island Sound. The long river Connecticut flows 
southward through the State, and drives the mills of Hartford in 
the centre. This is a city of inventors who arc always niakiyg in- 
genious things — “Yankee notions.” In America the name Yankee 
(really a corruption of EnylUti) is given only to j)coi)le belonging 
to the New England States. New Haven is the chief harbour, 
and Waterhury is famous for manufacturing clieai^ watches. 

399. New York {the Empire Slate) contains one-tenth of 
the iioi)ulation of the country, and extends from the Atlantic 
to Lakes Ontario and Erie. After jmssing Sandy Hook, which 
is a low cai)e jutting out from the south coast, a steamer from 
Europe passes through the Narrows, south of Long Island, and 
enters New York Bay. A colossal statue of Li])erty enlightening 
the world, jjresented to the United States by the Erench Re- 
imblic, acts as a lighthouse onV>no of the islands, the lantern 
being fixed in the torch the figure hokls. NEW YORK city 
is built on a long peninsula about 2 miles wide, on the west side 
of which the broad Hudson River rolls down, and on the east 
tidal currents sweep to and fro through Bast River, which is 
not a river at all, but tlie end of Long Island Sound. A vast 
rectangular public pleasure garden — Central Park — occupies the 
middle of the t6wn, around which the “streets” all cross the 
“ avenues ” at right angles, and are named by numbers and letters 
of the ali>habet. The roar of traffic never ceases, the sky seems 
ruled with telegraph and telephone wires, passenger trains rush 
through the streets on railways raised on brackets over the 
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pavements, with stations at almost every corner. Tramears 
follow every thoroughfare, and underground gas, water, and 
steam-pipes, and electric wires distribute light, heat, and power 
to houses and workshops. A huge suspension bridge across East 
River joins York to BROOKLYN, a great and busy city 
on Long Island (sec Fig. 18). The two arc also connected by a 
constant stream of steam ferry-boats, and so is J I5RSEY CITY, 
in the small state of Xew Jersey^ on the inainlaijd, wliere all the 
railways from the west terminate. Altogether New York is the 
centre of a dense city population of over 2,000,000. The trade 
carried on is enormous j half the exports and tw^o-tliirds of the 
imports for the whole country pass through the harbour, and 
magnificent steamers, Atlantic greyhoumh they are called from 
their speed, sail every day for Europe, arriving at Liverpool, 
3000 miles away, within a week. Aliuny, the capital of the 
state, is reached by rail or else by steamer for 150 miles up the 
picturcscpic Hudson River. This stream is lined on its western 
bank for 20 miles by the Palisade,^^ an unbroken wall of cliffs 
400 feet high, fl.'he Ki ie Canal leads from Tiiov, a few miles 
farther north, past dozens of active towns to BUFFALO (200), 
a groat port on Lake I]rie. 

400. Pennsylvania, stretching south of Xew Yorh^ vrith 
a very .snfhll share of coast on Lake Erie, and only the head of 
an estuary on the Atlantic, is in the richest mining region of 
the Appalachians. PHILADELPHIA (900) — the city of brotherly 
love^ so named by the Quakers— is built in regular streets of neat 
brick houses, separated by many fine parks. It stands at the 
junction of the river Schuylkill (pronounced Skool-kill) and the 
Delaware, which is navigable for the largest vessels to the sea. 
It is the greatest manufacturing city of tlic country, and ships 
immense quantities of petroleum, which is often pumped for 
300 miles through pipes from the wells. 4 ding, farther up 

the Schuylkill, is a great raihvay centre, north of it, along 
the eastern slope of the Appalachians, there is a chain of mining 
towns, raising anthra.oite coal and working iron. Cakbondale 
"" is the appropriate name of the most northerly town. On the 
western sloi>cs of the mountains bituminous coal, and petroleum 
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to an even greater extent, arc worked. Oil was as powerful in 
attracting settlers here as gold in California, and the names Oil 
City on Oil Creek, and Pit-hole City in the north-west, were 
given with good reason. At the junction of the Alleghany and 
Ohio Rivers,' the twin towns of PITTSBURG (e&Iled after Pitt 
the English statesman, not named from its coal-mines) and 
ALLEGHANY (together 230) have sprung into greatness 
through ironw’orjcs. Comparatively little coal is now used ^ for 



Fio. 21 .— Oil Wklls IN Pennsylvania. The Structure on the left is a Derrick 

FOR working the BORING ToOL IN MAKING A NEW WELL. ON THE RIGHT TaNK 

Waggons are being filled from the Storage Tanks. 


this 2^urj)Ose, as immense stores of natural era's underlie the 
country, and this gas is led by piperf to houses and factories, 
supplying a cheap, clean, and smokeless fuel. The Ohio is 
navigable for steamers down to its junction with the Mississippi 
1000 miles distant. 

401. Delaware and Maryland share the land between 
Delaware Bay and Chesapeake Bay, which is sometimes called ^ 
the Peach Peninsula^ from the fine fruit it grows. It is in the 
latitude of North Africa, and oysters thrive wonderfully in the 
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warm water of tlie sandy bays. BALTIMORE (330), on Chesa- 
peake Bay, named after tlie founder of Mart^land^ is the seat 
of the great Johns Hoi>kins University, and so full of fine 
arcliitecture that it is called the monumental city. The Civil 
War raged fiercely in the long valley that runs nortlntard through 
Maryland from Virginia to Penraajlmnia^ and one of the chief 
battles was fought at Cettysbuik;, in the last-named state. 

402. The District of Columbia, a small strip of land 
on the left bank of the Potomac, contains Oilnsfimgtou (150), 
the federal capital, named after George Washington, tlie first 
president. This “ city of magnificent distances ” spreads over an 
enormous space, for only one-lialf of the ground is occupied by 
private houses and gardens, all the rest is filled by public parks 
and ^tree-planted streets, which are broader than any others in 
the world. The Capitol or parliament house, where the Con- 
gress meets, is a vast domed building in the centre, from wliich 
the city radiates out on all sides. The city is exactly 77*" W. 
from Greenwich. 

403. The £k>uthern Atlantic States contain no large 
towns, and are mainly occupied by plantations. Virginia, a 
tobacco-growing state, stretches inland from Chesapeake Bay to 
the centre of the Alleghany Mountains, the principal range of 
the Ai^[)afachians. West Virginia spreads over the mountain 
slope on the north-west as far as the Ohio. Richmond, on James 
River (named after James I. of England), was the capital of the 
Confederate »Statcs during the Civil War. 

404. North Carolina includes the lagoons and sand-bars 
behind Cape Hatteras. It also contains part of the Great Dismal 
Swamp, where no one can live, and the ground cannot be culti- 
vated. Rice grows on the low coast lands of this state and of 
South Carolina, and cotton is also culti .^ated, Wilmington 
and Chaklestown wore both famous for .«^cessful blockade- 
running in the Civil War, and are now the Cnef towns. 

406. Georgia has become one of the most advanced of the 
southern states. The sea-island cotton, grown on the little 
islands which run as a picturesque cliain along tlie coast, brings 
the best price in the British market on account of its long glossy 
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fibres. The chief town is Savannaii, a liot unhealthy seaport 
on the grassy plains of Savannah River, whicli divides Georgia 
from South Carolina, 

400. Florida, mainly a low peninsula, nowhere more than 
200 feet above the sea, is covered with the inoFft ’luxuriant vege- 
tation, and full of marshes and sluggish streams, whore alligators 
bask in the warm muddy water. Orange groves cover thousands 
of acres, and tl\o native woods arc of great value, especially the 
“ccc/ar” for pencil-making, which is really a kind of pine. It 
is cut and shipped at Ckdah Keys, on the west coast. Invalids 
flock to FloHila in winter from all the northern states to enjoy 
the mild semi-tropical climate, but as yet there arc railways 
only to the northern towns. The south, including the vast 
swamps of the Fvcrgladesy is in great part unexplored. ^St. 
Aikjustine, on the east, one of the chief visitors’ resorts, is the 
oldest town in the United States, as it was founded by the 
Spaniards in 15Gn. The largest town, Key West, is built on a 
coral islet at the south-west end of a long line of keys, or reefs, 
curving away from the j^oint of the peninsuldl It is an im- 
portant naval stfition for the Guli: of Mexico, 

Eastern Cmtral States. 

407. Southern Q-roup. — The Mississl}>pi Hi ver** separates 
states througliout its whole length, and it was so long the 
boundary of tlie country that the states bordering it on the east 
arc often spoken of as westeruy afdiough they arc really central. 
Four lying south of the Ohio River form the southern group. 
The name Alabama {i.e. Here we rest) \vas applied first to its 
tranquil river, which flows through the middle of the state and 
falls into Mobile Ray, the best harbour on the Gulf of Mexico. 
Vast quantities of cotton are sliqiped hero from the town of 
Moiule. The southern forests bordering on Flm%da are darkened 
by long dry moss hanging from the branches, which is collected 
for stuffing mattresses. Like its neighbours, A lahama is a great 
cotton region, and when the cry Cotton is King ” split asunder ,, 
the United States on the question 'of slavery, its capital MiJNT- 
OOMERY became the first capital the rebel Confederate States. 
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Mississippi {{,e. Father of Waters) takes the name of tlio wide 
river that rolls for 500 miles along its western frontier. At 
Vicksburg and Natchez bales of cotton are loaded on river 
steamers, which race each other down the muddy stream to 
New Orleans. The long narrow strip of Tennesi^e covers the 
land from the Appalacliian heights to the Mississippi. It con- 
tains a number of artificial mounds and rude stone forts, the relics 
of some ancient half-civilised Indian tribe. N vshvillk, on the 
Cumberland River, and JIempiiis, on the ilississippi, are the most 
notable towns. Kentucky (/.^. the fund dark with blootf) reaches 
north to the Oliio, and siitfered greatly from Indian raids in the 
early settlers’ days. LOUIS vIlLI^ (120), on the navigable 
Ohio, has a great trade in tobacco, for which this is the chief 
state, and in horses fe<l in the rich “blue-grass region,” through 
which tlie Kentucky lliverJIows. Tlie limestone rocks are hol- 
lowed into wonderful caverns. The most famous of these, called 
from its size the Mammoth Cave, has more than 100 miles of 
galleries oiiening into magnificent pillared halls like underground 
cathedrals, all hi darkness, and the lakes and rivers which traverse 
some of them are inhabited by pale blind fishes, 

408, Northern G-roup. — This remarkable group often 
called the Food States, because of the maize, wheat, cattle, and 
food material of all kinds they produce, occupies tlie triangle of 
low undulating ground between the great lakes on the north, and 
the navigable waterways of the Ohio and the Mississippi on the 
south-east and west. It is a region peopled by men of wonderful 
energy, many of them being Oermans and Scandinavians, and the 
towns grow so quickly that it is not easy to say what their popula- 
tion is. Some have increased fourfold since the census of 1880. 

409. Ohio has two great ports, Toledo and CLEVELAND 
(180), on Lake Eric, where iron and petroleum are worked. All 
over the State towns are lighted and fact cs worked by the 
abundant natural gas. CINCINNATI (-50) has enormous 
slaughter-houses, where thousands of pigs (or Aoffs as they arc 
called), fattened on the maize-fields all round, arc killed and cured. 
Before the Civil War the Ohio (an Indian name meaning Beau- 
tifvl River) separated the slave states of the south from the free 
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states of the iiortli, and for a long time slaves who escaped across 
the Ohio became free. 

410. In Indiana, where savage Indians long troubled the 
settlers, the winters on the shore of Lake Michigan are Ipng and 
snowy, with ’two months’ sledging, but on the Ohio in the soutli 
snow never lies. Its capital INDIANAPOLIS ( 1 00) in the centre, 
is the junction of more than a dozen different railways, and is the 
largest city inNofth America which is not on a navigable waterway. 

411. Michigan (?!.c. Great Lake) covers two i>eninsulas, that 
project between the Great Lakes. These are covered with the 
finest forests of the Union, and conceal the richest beds of rock- 
salt. Di^troit, 120 (i.c. the Strait\ on the strait sej^arating 
Lakes Huron and Erie, is the finest harbour on the Great Lakes. 
Saginaw and Pay Cn% on Saginaw l^ay, are the chief lumbering 
centres of the United States. Apples grow in great perfection 
on both sides of the Groat Lakes and south-eastward along a 
narrow belt stretching to the Atlantic. At Sault St. Mary 

St. Mark's Falls), joining Lakes Huron and Superior, there 
is a ship canal to avoid the rapids. The south slfbre of the latter 
lake is bordered for 12 miles westVard by a line of lofty vertical 
cliffs so curiously carved by nature that they are called the 
Pictured Jiocks. On Keweenaw Point, projecting into Lake 
Superior, tlie famous Calamut and Ilecla copper-niineib are the 
most productive in the world. 

412. Illinois, the flattest inland state, lias a long western 
boundary in the Mississippi. It Stretches northward from the 
junction of the Ohio with the main river, wher^ pAiRO '&.a busy 
port, to the south-west corner of Lake Michigan. Although the 
old race has vanished, it once more well deserves its Indian name, 
the land of the Illini or Great People. No other state grows 
so much maize or oats or contains so many miles of railway ; 
indeed, in 1886, there was more railw^ay line in Illinois than in 
the whole United Kingdom. There is coal and iron in abund** 
ance; lead is mined at Galena (called after the chief ore), 
and the deposits extend into, neighbouring states on the 
north-west. The chief industry is deeding vast herds of lean 
cattle and hungry pigs which are driven in from the prairies 
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of the far west and south wlicre they were reared, and after 
fattening are slaughtered and “ packed ” at Chicago on the lake. 
The population of CHICAGO with its suburbs is probably about 
a million, but is increasing quickl3\ Its largo artificial harbour 
on Lake jflichi^n ships grain and tinned meat to the eastern 
states, and sometimes direct to Liveri^ool. Tn the meat-i)acking 
works in 1887 the average rate day aiut night all the year round 
wa** ten jiigs and five cattle killed, cleaned, cured, or tinned, and 
exported every minute I The whole cit}’^ — then less than half its 
j)resent size — was burnt to the ground in 1871 ; but buildings of 
brick or stone or iron were qiiicdcly raised instead of tlio wooden 
lioiises. Idle streets were made wider and perfectly straight, all 
crossing at right angles. Hailwa^'s run tlirough them all, and 
cvep through tlie inan^' public parks and pleasure gardens. All 
the lines are worked by level crossings as the land is quite flat, 
and the noise of trains and the whistling of engines never ceases 
day or night. Every one in C’hieago is alwaj’s in a Imrry, The 
city is supplied with water by pumping through a tunnel which 
is bored under the lake for 2 miles. 

413. Wisconsin, to tlio north, is a lumbering (t.c. tiiubor- 
cutting) and grain-growing state, rich in relics of the old mound- 
building Indians. Its capital, Madisok, is one of the most 
beautiful. cities of the west, both in architecture and situation. 
MILWAUKEE (160), on Lake Michigan, the largest town, is a 
typical grain-sliip])ing port, its wharves lined with huge elevators 
(see Fig. 19) for loading vessels quickly. At the little town of 
PoRTAai,' on the. Great Divide, the Wisconsin (/.c. Wild Bushing 
Biver\ lowing to the Mississippi, comes so near the source of 
the Fox, flowing to the lake that their waters sometimes meet. 

Western Central Htatee. 

414. The Wild West. — The broad, gt swelling prairies 
rising from the Mississippi to the base of tin- Rocky Mountains, 
are divided into a double row of states, those in the north and 
centre being now the moat rapidly progressing regions in the 
world. Well-situated villages grow into cities, and railways are 
planned and laid down over the prairies, along the river valleys, 
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and through the passes of the wild western mountains at an 
astonisliing rate. The thick felt-liko covering of turf on the 
prairie is almost waterproof, and no rain reaches the soil below 
until the pioneer farmer breaks it up with sharp j^loughs, then it 
becomes very fertile. In each of these prairi5 "^states one day 
in the year is kej)t as a holiday, called Arhour Day^ when each 
citizen is expected to plant a tree ; thus the prairies are getting 
covered with w(v>ds, and as a result the rainfall is increasing and 
the country becoming better and better for farming. 

416. Minnesota S1cy-hl\ie Wate?') is a land of lovely 
little lakes just west of Wisconsin, and lies on the junction of 
the Height of Land and the Great Divide, whence rivers flow to 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the Gulf of Mexico, and the Arctic 
Sea. It covers the eastern half of the Itcd iliver valley just 
south of Manitoba. Wheat is king here, as cotton is in the 
Gulf states. The rich soil brings it forth in unequalled abund- 
ance, and railways carry the heavy harvest to ST. PAUL (180), 
on the left, and MINNEAPOLIS (110), facing it, on the right 
bank of the Mississipjii, at the head of river navigation. These 
towns are just below the falls, which drive countless flour mills, 
grinding the grain as it comes in, so that only the flour, which 
is less bulky and more valuable, needs to be sent out by rail to 
the lakes or the Atlantic harbours. * 

410. Dakota (a territory separated into the two states of 
North and South Dakota in 1889^ has vast wheat farms in the 
western half of lied River valley. One field measured 1 mile in 
breadth and 46 miles in length, and was an unbroken expanse of 
wheat. One farmer may have as many as 100 reaping machines 
at work following each other in a long line. Gold and tin are 
mined in the Black Hills to the south-west, and much of tlie 
ground there is covered with soft shaly rocks that do not form 
soil and let nothing grow. These are known as the Bad Lamls, 
41,7. lovro {tie. the Beautiful Land) lies between the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri. Nowhere else are there so many pififs fat- 
tening on the enormous maize harvests that cover the prairie. 
They are sent in droves across the Mississippi into Illinois, At 
Council Bluffs, on the Missouri,^ great council was held between 
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the United States authorities and the Indian chiefs, after the pur- 
chase from France in 1803, in order to make a treaty of peace. 

418. Nebraska stretches over the high ])Iain west of the 
Missouri. Its name means Shallow IFaler, and except its 
boundary streaM, there is not one navigable river, OMAHA 
(110), opposite Council Bluffs, is a ])ork-i)acking city, and a rail- 
way centre, where the Central Pacific Railway from San Fran- 
ciseo meets the line to Chicago and the cast, ^ 

419. The Iklissouri (i.e. Jfud liiver) flows diagonally across 
the State of Missouri, and shortly below its junction with the 
Mississippi 20 miles of the right bank are lined by the noble 
city ol ST. LOUIS (180). This was founded as a lonely French 
fur-fort 150 years ago, when it was only reached by birch canoes 
fro^i Canada. Now it is the busiest river-port in the world 
for steamers; and joined^ to its suburb East St, Louis, in 
Illinois^ by the last bridge that spans the Mississippi, at this 
point more than 1200 miles from the sea. Missouri is often 
called the Iron State, and its richest iron mines are in the south- 
east, where PilSt Knob and Iron Mountain are masses of solid 
ore. KANSAS CITY (200)? at the junction of the Kansas 
(/.c. Smoky Miver, from its numerous falls), and the Missouri has 
its suburbs in the State of Kansas, which is bounded on the 
north by*tho 40th parallel, and stretches westward up the first 
terraces of the high plain towards the Rocky Mountains. Active 
mining cities and flourishing wheat and maize fiields characterise 
this central state, which is midfway between Atlantic and Pacific. 

420. The Arkansas River flows south-east from Kansas 
through Indian Territory, which is reserved by Congress for 
peaceful Indian tribes {Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, and twenty 
others), who have been gathered into it from all the surrounding 
states. The river then enters the State of Arkansas, and joins 
the Mississipi^i. Little Rock, on a low clifi’ ^ r this stream, 280 
miles above its junction, is a river-port and xailway centre ; and 
Hot Springs, farther west, is, as its name infers, a health resort. 

421. Louisiana retains the old French name once applied 
to all the Western States together. It stretches southward from 
Arkansas, and includes the whole delta of the Mississippi. There 
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are 2000 iiiiluM of levees (French for raised Umks) enclosing the 
river, whicli flows above the level of the low lands. The banks 
sometimes l)urst, and a branch stream called a hayon flows across 
llie delta and enters the sea by a separate mouth. In the hot, 
low marshy* lands sugar-cane and rice flourislf, ancl cotton is 
greatly grown. Baton Roucje (French for lied Rod\ 200 miles 
from the river-mouth, is a famous river-i)ort. NEW OBLEANH 
(220), built on Jlic left bank along a curve 100 miles 

nearer the sea, is second as an export harbour in the states only 
to New York. Here tlie cotton from all the states on the river 
is transhipped to ocean-going vessels, which arc enabled to enter 
the mouths of the river by extensive engineering W'orks carried 
out by Government. New Orleans still contains many French- 
speaking descendants of the original settlers. The last battle 
with the British trooi)s, in a wav 'which broke out in 1812, was 
fought hero in 1815, a fortnight after peace had been signed in 
Europe; and had there been telegrs^li cables, or even fast 
steamers in those days, hundreds of lives would have been saved. 

422. Texas (?.c, Ihmtiny Grotind\ the largest state, twice 
as big as the United Kingdom, afid divided into more than 200 
counties, reaches south-west to the Rio Grande del Norte. In 
Louisiana the names are chiefly French ; liere they are Spanish. 
In the north-west the nearly rainless country is called \h.e Llano 
Estacado or Staked I’lain, from the stiff, stake-like, leafless stems 
of a tall plant of the cactus kind. Enormous croj^s of cotton 
are grown on the low coast lanHs and shij^ped at GalvestoNj^ 
one of the best harbours on the Gulf of Mexico, Close to this' 
port, at San Jacinto, the Texans finally defeated the Mexicans 
in 1837. Cattle ranches (Spanish for are scattered 

over the grassy plains of the interior, and reckless cow-boys ” 
f^as the men who tend the cattle are called — follow the herds 
of many thousand head on horseback, driving them to the sea- 
phrtS OP railway yards for export. These men are hardly less 
wild than the fierce Apache IndUns, who occasionally sweep down 
on the settlements, and their cattle are almost as untamed as 
the shaggy black bisons that used formerly to be sole possessors 
of the plains. 
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423. Cordillera is a Spanisli ^vorll meaning little rope^ and 
applied in tlie sense of a mountain eliain or mountainous region. 
The rugged liel^lits of the Ixoeky Mountains aiuf thC barren 
high plains to the west are thinly peopled, hut most of the political 
divisions in the Cordillera region are on the iK)int of ceasing to 
he territories find of rising to tlie rank c^f stetes. Wlierever 

; Water can 1)0 procured tlie soil lias been found marv<*llou»ly 
fertile, and great irrigation works carry water from the melting 
snow.s of the mountains, in some cases for more than 100 miles, 
to the wlieat-fields and ranches. 

424. New Mexico and Arizona (tlie latter containing 
eopper-mines) are very dry, although well supplied with rivers, 
for these flow in deep caiions which they have worn down througli 
the flat rock layers thousands of feet liclow tlie level surface of 
the country. The Q-rahd Canon of the Colorado, where that 
river crosses the north-west of Aiizonuy is more tlian 1 mile 
deep and some 3(iK) miles long, ami its sliarji-cut bright-tinted sides 
seem almost to be built of mason Avork. I'hc Soutliern Pacific 
Jlailway crosses these states close to the Mcxi(*an frontier. Mesas 
or flat-lopped mountains occur all over these territories, and upon 
them, Old/ to bo reached by ladders in some cases, there are 
ancient towns, partly built of stone, and partly cut out of the 
solid face of the clifi;' by some extinct tribes of civilised Indians 
yhp have left no other trace. Some small settlements of 

duellos and Moquisy peaceable Indian tribes, live in much less 
elaborate houses of a like kind at the present day. 

425. Colorado, north of New Mexicoy got its name from 
the splendid colours of the bare rocky mountains seen in the clear 
air and bright sunshine. It is often called tlie Centennial StatCy • 
because it ceased to bo a territory and becafr»e a state in 1876, 
exactly a century after the Declaration of indspeudenee. Denveb, 
the chief city, has become a irailivay centre. Bight in the 
heart of the mountains, near the source of the Arkansas River, 
a rich deposit of lead-silver ore gave rise to the prosperous 
town Leadyille. Wyominfir territory, farther north, is tra- 

T 
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versed l)y Die Central l*acifjc Kailway ; like Colorado it i» an 
exact rectangle in outline, hut the north-west corner is reserved 
by Oovernment under the name of the Yellowstone National 
Park as a sliow place. Nowhere else in the world are there so 
many natural wonders packed so close togetlier. ‘There arc 
magnificent canons, rugged mountains, beautiful w'oods and lakes, 
and fantastic cliffs. Most remarkable of all, there are great 
geysers spouting columns of boiling water more than 200 ieet 
high. The park includes part of the adjacent territories of 
Idaho and Montano, on the north and west, through wdiich 
the Northern Pacific Railway makes its way. 

426. Utah and Nevada occupy most of the Great Basin, 
a region of salt lakes and deserts. Utah is a territory, and on 
the shore of its great lake stands Salt Lakk City, the splendid 
liome of the Mormons or “Latter Day Saints,” a jieculiar religious 
sect. Nevada is a state mainly because of the rush of population 
to the great Comstock lode. This is a mass of rock containing 
silver ore and gold that has been bored into with hundreds 
of miles of galleries, and the deep workings of which are drained 
by the Sutro tunnel driven fot' a distance of nearly 5 miles 
into the mountain side. Virginia City, Gold Hill, and Silver 
City are clustered on this lode; but the state contains the 
villages Silver Creek, Eureka, Ruby Hill, DiA^fbxD, Bul- 
LioNViLLE, and Mineral City, their very names showing how 
its underground riches are being utilised. 

427. California. — The southern half of the great coast 
outcurve on the Pacific is backed by the jagged snowy range of 
the Sierra Nevada, 200 miles inland, over which the Pacific 
Railway climbs through a succession of long snow-sheds. 
Between this great wall and the lower coast range that borders 
the shore extends a fertile valley 400 miles long and more 
than 60 wide, watered by the Sacramento River from the north, 
and the San Joaqnin from the south. In the middle of the valley, 
to which these rivers flow, the Coast Range is broken by the 
grand inlet of San Francisco to enter which both streams 
turn abruptly westward. ’ Thie valley is the centre of the 
State of California^ a Spanish word meaning hot furnace, with 
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reference to the fierce miiiless summers of the south. It is 
full of gold-mines and workings on the sides of every stream. 
Gold lias become scarcer, but the fertile land is now waving 
with heavy wheat crops and the richest vineyards of the New 
World, and aff*)i%Wng pasture to the best-woolled sheep in America. 
SAN FllANCISCO (2o0), on the east coast of the short southern 
peninsula which forms the Golden Gate leading to tlie harbour, 
gre^y up like a mushroom when the gohbscck^Ts, called “the 
Argonauts of ’49,” arrived in thousands forty years ago. It is 
now a splendid city of solid stone buildings with wide streets 
traversed by cal)l(i tramwa 3 ’s. TIktc is one district of the town 
inhabited solely by Chinamen, who do most of the menial work. 
Magnificent ferry steamers carry whole trains of passenger 
carriages across the bay to Oakland, the terminus of the 
Central I'acifio Hailway ; and from the liarbour regular mail 
steamers run to Japan, 6hina, the Sandwdeh Islands, and 
Australia. Los An(?elos, on tlio Southern Pacific Railway, is 
famed for its delightful winter climate. The Mercede, a tributary 
of the San Joa«fuiu, Hows down the Yosemite Valley (i./?. 
Valley of the Bvj Grr.dy 1le<ir\ in one part of which tlicro is a 
grandly picturestpie gorge G miles long, less than one mile wide, 
and nearly one mile beneath the summit of the straight walled 
clifis whicB surround it. Here the river Yosemite leaps over the 
edge as the highest fall in the wliole world, and at the Bridal 
Veil Fall, like dozens of others in the same wonderful region, a 
river is scattered in fine s])ray before it reaches the ground. 
Giant pin© trees, second in height only to the eucalyptus of 
Victoria, grow in several parts of the State. The names of towns 
usually tell something of the reason why they were founded : 
Placer viLLE, where placer mining for gold was carried on ; New 
Almaden, where great deposits of quicksilver ore recalled 
Almaden in Spain; Seven Palms, Cactus, T?tq Pine, Wheat- 
land, Vina, from the kind of vegetation whi-^b flourished. 

428. The Columbia River, with the Northern Pacific Railway 
running in its valley, separates Oregon state from WaaTilngton 
territory, both great in wheat-growing and salmon-fishing, and 
so . mild and wet in winter that the inhabitants are called 
** Webfeet ” by the Californians. 
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List of States and Territories. 


Area ANo^rovuLATioN from ^SStatesman*s Visaii-Bo(jk, 18S9. 





i'np. in 
1880. 

Di'iis. 

" 


Sign. 

Area 
sq. miles. 

per sq. 
mile. 

Time used. 

Alubiiinu . ^ ! 

Ala. 

.'iUiOO 

i, 2 t;o,oix) 

24*5 

Central. 

ArkriiiHJis 

Ark. 

r.:i,ooo 

800, G(K) 

15 


CiUifnrni.'i . 

(Jal. 

150.000 

800,01)0 

5 '5 

Paeifle. 

Coloiadi) 

Col. 

103,000 

194,000 

2 

Mountain. 

Onurwcticiit 

('onn. 

4,800 

023,000 

128*5 

Atlaiilie. 

l)(‘l:Lwat'u 

Del. 

1,000 

147,000 

75 


Floi'Mla . . 

Ela. 

,'>4.200 

209,000 

5 

Allant. and Cent. 

Cii'or^ia 

<ia. 

.50.000 

1,. 542, 000 

20 


lUhioiti 

in 

.5rt,000 

3,078,000 

55 

Central. 

Indiana 

llld. 

Of., 000 

1 .978.000 

1.025.000 

55 


liiwa . 

lo. 

.55..500 

29 


Knn^aH 

K.^n. 

M,700 

99t‘.,000 

12 

Cent, and Mount. 

Kentucky . 

Ky. 

40,000 

1,019,000 

41 

Central. • 

LoiiiHiaiia . 

Ea. 

45,400 

9 10,000 

21 


Mniiifi . 

Me. 

20,000 

049,000 

22 

Atlantic. 

Maryland 

Md. 

O.SOO 

93.5,000 

l».5 


MaNaanliitHuits 

Muss. 

8,000 

1,783,000 

222 


MichiKAn 

Mieli. 

.57,400 

1,037,000 

28*5 

Central. 

Minnesota . 

Minn. 

70,200 

781,000 

10 


MiSHtHSl^Rli . 

Missonn 

Miss. 

40, ,800 

1,131,000 

24-5 


Mo. 

08,700 

2,108,000 

31-5 


Nebraska 

Neb. 

70,200 

452,000 

6 

Mount, and Cent. 

Nevada 

Nev. 

10'.»,700 

02,000 

0*5 

Paeilio. 

New Hampshire . 

N.ll. 

i»,000 

347,000 

.88-5 

Athantie. 

New Jersey. 

N.J. 

7,400 

1,131,000 

1.52 

9* 

New Yiirk . 

N.Y. 

47,1.00 

.5,082,000 

107 

tt 

North Carolina . 

N.C. 

48,000 

1,100,000 

20 

99 

Ohio . 

O. 

40,700 

3,198,000 

78*5 

Atlant. ruid Cent. 
Pacillc. 

Oregon 

Ore. 

94, .500 

175,000 

2 

PeiiTisylvania . 1 

Pa. 

45,000 

4,283,000 

05 

Atlantic. 

Elhodu Isliinti 

U.l. 

1,100 

270,000 

255 

91 

Soutli Carolina . 

H.C. 

30,200 

iHl.5,000 

33 


Teiinesseo , 

Tenii. 

41,700 

1,542,000 

37 

Central. 

Texas . 

Tex. 

202,000 i 

1,. 592, 000 

6 

Mount, and Cent. 

Vermont 

Vt. 

9,100 i 

332,000 

.80-5 

Atlantic. 

Virginia 

Va, 

40,100 1 

1,512,000 

38 

19 

W«‘sb Virginia 

W.Va. 

24,000 

018,000 

25 

99 

Wiseonsiii 

Wia. 

54,400 

1,315,000 

24 

Central. 

Territories. 




Arizona 

Ariz. 

113,000 

40,000 

0-5 

Mount, and Pac. 

Columbia District 

D.C. 

00 

177,000 

2900 

Atlantic. 

Dakota 

Dak. 

147,700 

135,000 

1 

Mount, and Cent. 

Idaho . 

Id. T. 

81, .800 

3.8,000 

0*5 

Pac. and Mount. 

Montana 

Mont. 

14.5, 300 

39,000 

0-3 

Mount, and Pac. 

New Mexico 

N.Mex 

122,400 

119,000 

1 

Mountain. 

Utah . 

U.T. 

82,200 

144,000 

2 

Mount, and Pac. 

Washington 

Wash. 

60.900 

76,000 

1 

Pacific. 

Wyoming . 

>ryo. 

97,600 

21,000] 

0-2 

Mountain. 

Alaska 

Alas. 

631,400. 

88,000 

O'l 


Indian Territory 

Ind.Ter. 

66,800 

79,000 

1 

Cent, and Mount. 

Total 


8,601,000 

60,497,000 

14-6 
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AIexico. 

429. History. — The Spaniards under Cortes in 1521 suc- 
ceeded in suhdiung tlie powerful Aztec empire which had its 
seat on the high plains where the Sierra Madro and llocky 
irountaiii system meet. The Aztecs were civilised people who 
had- compiered an earlier civilised nation, the Toltecs, long 
before. They had a written language and kept up schools; 
their cities were splemlidly built and richly ornamented with 
sculpture, and the government of their emperors was firm and 
just. Their religion was a form of polytheism, and from Mexitli, 
their god of war, to whom they offered human sacrifices, the 
country took its name of MEXICO. For 300 years it remained 
a Spanish province, and the Aztecs were nearly exterminated 
before the country attained its liberty and became a republic. 
After many revolutions and wars, in whicli all the vast territories 
north of the Itio Grand(* del Norte were lost, an empire was set 
up by French tToops in 1801. ]>ut although peace and good 
goveriuneiit were being restored, tlie United States Congress 
in.sistc<l that the French army must be withdrawn, and that 
no European power should ever interfere in the politics of any 
part of America. This is called the Monroe Doctrine, and in 
consequence of it the rei)nblic with its frequent revolutions and 
bad government was set up again in 1867. The country was 
divided into twenty-seven states and two territories, with a form 
of government like that of the United States in theory, but 
ver}’’ imperfectly carried out. 

430. Surface and Products. — The country is now more than 
six times as largo as the United Kingdom, but the hot and arid 
l>cninsula of Lower California and large areas of the mainland 
are thinly peopled. Besides the steep high i'^ain, averaging a 
little over a mile in height and nearly level on iiiC surface, Mexico 
extends across the low isthmus of Tehuantepec, and occupies 
half of the broad, low, and fertile peninsula of Yucatan^ bordering 
Guatemala in Central America. There are two seasons of the 
year in Mexico — the wet season when rain falls nearly every day, 
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extending from October to May, and the dry 'vvith a cloudless 
sky of the deepest blue lasting unbroken all the rest of the year. 
Tlicre are three zones of climate according to the height of 
the land. (1) The hot lands border the coast and are covered 
with tropical vegetation of every kind, such as sugar-cane, 
palms, bananas, the climbing vanilla and cacao trees ; but they 
are very unhealthy, and yellow fever rages in the seaports during 
the dry inonthsf (2) The temperate lands are tlie slopes of 
the mountains bounding the central jdateau; here there arc 
forests of evergreen oak, and the chief cultivated plant is the 
agave or American aloe^ a tall flower- stem springing from a 
bunch of thick stiff leaves. The fibre of the leaf furnishes a 
kind of hemp, and the juice flowing from cuts made in the stem 
is fermented to make 'pnhjue^ the favourite drink of ^lexxians. 
Cactus plants are very common ; the stiff branches of the 
organ -pipe cactus are used as fences for enclosing fields ; and 
another is cultivated to serve as feeding ground for the valuable 
little bright scarlet cochineal insects, the export of which was 
much greater before aniline colours were invented. (3) The 
cool lands comprise all the surface of the high plain ; and the 
largo towns are clustered on the highest and coolest part of 
this region, which is at its southern or narrow end, jvithin the 
tropics, yet enjoying a climate of never-ending spring. Maize 
and wheat are successfully cultivated in this region, and large 
herds of cattle are kei>t. The chief wealth of the country is in its 
silver-mines, which occur all over the land, but especially along 
I he lino of the Sierra Madre on the west. 

431. People. — Only a few of the people arc of pure Spanish 
descent, although Spanish is the usual language. There are more 
than fifty native tribes, each speaking a distinct language, and 
most of the population are Mestizos, a mixed race, descendants 
of Europeans and ^Indians/' Nejgrroes, originally slaves, Mulat- 
tos or descendants of Europeans and negroes, Zambos or de- 
scendants of “ Indians ” and negroes^ and immigrants from all the 
countries of Europe, are also present. The government is so feeble 
that highway robbery is regular trade in many of the 
provinces. Nearly all the i)eople are Boman Catholics, and 
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are ignorant and superstitious. The fine cathedrals rising front 
the central squares of all the large towns contrast with the 
straight wide streets of flat-roofed one-storied whitewashed houses. 
All the houses i)rcsent a dead wall without windows to the 
outside, but USve large cool rooms opening on fittlo gardens 
in the central court. The Mexicans are all lazy and dreamy ; 
most of the trade of the country is done by foreigners, 

•432. Towns. — fflciico (300), the capital of the Republic, 
as it %vas of the old Aztec empire, stands between two fine lakes 
11 miles above the sea, and nearly equidistant from the Atlantic 
and Pacific. It is a perfect square ; one set of streets run cast 
and west, the others north and south, and in the centre rises the 
most magnificent cathedral of the New World brilliantly coloured 
aiu^ flashing with gold ; but the city swarms with beggars. 
Although on level ground the scenery is fine, including a view of 
the snowy cone of Mount Popocatepetl (i.e. the Smoky 
Mimntain\ which rises 40 miles to the south. The crater of 
this extinct volcano is 1 000 feet deep, and contains beds of sulphur 
which arc worlvbd, tlic tsulpliur being hoisted to the summit and 
conveyed down the slope for exp(»rt. Mexico is a railway centre, 
one of the lines runs to the foot of this mountain. Another 
towards the south-east sends a branch tlirough a rich valley 
where maize and agaves grow to PUEBLO (100), a cleaner and 
more beautiful town than the capital. Passing the great Mount 
Orizaba (which is visible to sailors for 200 miles), the railway 
descends through the nicagiiificent scenery of the temperate 
region to the parched coast of the Gulf of Mexico, and terminates 
at Vera Cbuz (190 miles away), a half-deserted, filthy, and 
fever-haunted town, but the chief seaport of the country. A 
line passes westward from Mexico to San Blas, a little i)ort on 
the Pacific. This is the fifth and shortest railway, reckoning 
from north to south, that crosses the contic »it of North America 
from sea to sea. To the north-west a railway runs along the 
centre of the plateau and joins the Southern Pacific Railway 
of the United States on the frontier 1000 miles distant. Near 
the station of Queeetabo the unfortunate Emperor Maximilian 
was shot in 1867 by the republicans. Guanajuato (160 miles 
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from Mexico) is an old and interesting town built close to silver- 
mines on a succession of sharp hills and steep valleys, so that 
the houses have been built close together in very narrow streets, 
and arc several stories high. This is a rare thing in tropical 
countries. liEON (120), a little farther to tlic* horth-west, is a 
l^rosperous manufacturing town, leather -work being the chief 
industry. duADALAJAiiA, still farther west, near the edge of the 
plateau, contains a fine cathedral, and an anipliitlicatrc for 
bull-lighting. Acapulc^o, on the meridian of 100'’ W., is the 
best Mexican harbour on tlic Pacific. Mkrida, in the north- 
west of Yucfft(ni, is 10 miles north of the ruins of a magnificent 
Indian city built of lingo blocks of hewm stone long before the 
Spaniards came, and the w'onderful sculptures of its great temples 
arc still preserved. ^ 


(^HAPTEll XX 

CKXTRAL AMKUirA AND AVKST INDIES 

433. Central America adjoins North America at the 
isthyius of 1'ehuantcpcc in 95'’ AV., and South America at the 
much narrower isthmus of Panama in 80° W. Tlie Paoiflo Coast 
of this strip of land is bordered by deej) water close to the 
shore, and runs in a south-easterly direction for 1200 miles, 
with few bay.s or headlands. Tlio Atlantic Coast is quite 
difrerent , it sw(?Ils out into two projections, Avhich are continued 
seawards by great banks covered with shallow water and studded 
with coral reefs. The blunt i)eninsula of Yucatan pointing 
northward, ending in Cajie Catoche, separates the Gulf of 
Mexico from the acute-angled Bay of Honduras on the Caribbean 
Sea. South of this peninsula the eastern outcurve, shaped some- 
thing like a cocked hat, comes to a 2 ^oint in Cape Gracias k Dios 
(i.c. Thanks to God) in lat. 15° IS. Thence the uniform Mosquito 
Coast, ai>propriate]y named from its jdague of insects, runs duo 
south to the curving isthmus of Panama. A wide valley across 
the isthmus of Tehuantei)ec sej^arates the mountain system of 
North America from the rougli high plain of tlie central lands. 
This high plain is bordered all along the Pacific Coast by })arallcl 
ranges of low mountains thickly hot with r '-'Mve volcanoes. 
It rises from the low plain in the north-west 'jf Yucatan penin- 
sula, extends through the whole eastern outcurve, and descends 
to a broad swampy low jilain along the Mosquito Coast. Here 
a wide valley runs diagonally across from the Caribbean Sea to 
the great Lake Nicaragua close to the Pacific. South of this 
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valley the land once more ri«cs into a high mountainous belt full 
of active volcanoes, but the range gradually sinks to the low 
hills of the isthmus of Panama. The Central American rivers, 
although not very long, have a great volume of water in the 
summer or Vainy season when the nortli-east tirade winds bring 
deluges of rain to the Atlantic coasts. 

434. Plants. — The latitude being the same as that of the 
south of India ^lio heat is intense, and vegetation is luxuriant. 
Forests cover almost the whole land, full of large trees and 
beautiful Howers, and tangled together by creeping plants. 
Objectionable insects of all kinds abound, both in the woods 
and in the towns. Plantations of sugar-cane are usually 
formed on the liot low-lying grounds; coffee -trees cover the 
lower mountain slopes ; cattle are pastured on the highest 
ground, and maize is grown everywhere, the rich soil and 
suitable climate often yielding as many as three croi)s in the 
year. Yet oidy a small part of this fertile region is turned to 
account. 

435. People. — The present inhabitants of ^Central America 
resemble those of Mexico in many ways, native Indians and 
Mestizos or half-breeds being much more numerous than the 
whites of Spanish descent. The whole of Central America was 
once a Spanish colony. Part of Yucatan peninsula now belongs 
politically to Mexico in North America, the whole isthmus of 
Panama belongs to Colombia in South America, and British 
Ilonduras is a colony. All the rest of Central America, when it 
became independent of Spain, formed a confederated republic, 
which soon split up into five small republics, and these are more 
quarrelsome and more subject to revolutions than any other 
countries in the world. 

430. BBITISH HONDURAS or Belize^ on the east coast 
of Yucatan along the Bay of Honduras, is a Crown colony which 
was founded and is kept up almost entirely for the mahogany 
aiid logwood cut in the dense forests. Gangs of woodcutters 
go out in the dry season to search for and fell the scattered maho- 
gany trees, the trunks of which arc roughly squared into logs, 
carted to the nearest river, and floated down to the sea by the 
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floo<ls of the next rainy season. The one little town is at 

the mouth of the river of the same name. 

437. QUATEjMALiA republic is bounded on the east by 
British Honduras, the liead of the Gulf of Honduras, and the 
Honduras repubfic, on the north and west by Mexico, and on the 
south ])y the I’jicific (Nxast and the republic of Salvador. Most 
of the country lies on the high 2 >lain, and has thus an agreeable 
climate, and its scenery is marvellously beautiful. From San 
Josi^j, a small seaport on the Pacific, a railway riins through 
tropical 2 >lantations and thick forests past the 2 >retty little town 
of Esuuintla to tlie caiutal /Ich) ©uatciunla (60), 70 miles 
inland on tlie high i»lain. This is a town of lc»w white houses 
like those of Jlcxico. Old OifATKMALA is more [licturesquely 
sitiyited, being built at the foot of two grand volcanic mountains. 
These arc named Fvegia (Fire), and Agxia (Water), as one throws 
out lava and the other boiling \vater. The town was deserted as 
the ca2)ital on account of frecpient eruptions and cartlu[uakes. 

438. SALVADOR, the smallest American republic, runs 
along the Pacifif' Coast for 150 miles from the boundary of Guate- 
mala to the island-stud<lcd Giiif of Fonseca, and extends inland 
for 50 miles over the low coast range of volcanic mountains to 
the higher jjarallel chain which bounds the high j)lain. Indifiro 
of rcinai^ably fine (juality is the chief export. Bevolutions are 
continually occurring, but earthquakes are still more common, 
and the capital, San Salbahor, has been shaken to pieces many 
times. A road leads down from the height on which this city 
stands to Libkrtao, the chief port. 

439. HONDURAS republic occupies the whole northern 
half of tbe eastern outcurve along the southern shore of the Bay 
of Hond^as. A mountain range, forming a complete watershed, 
stretches from the Gulf of Fonseca to a jjo’nt near Cape Gracias 
h Dios, and separates this rex^.ublic from Nu 'igua on the south. 
Honduras comj^rises a large eastern and a s. nailer western mass 
of mountains separated by th^ central plain of Comayagua, and 
by valleys which run from it to north and south. The Govern- 
ment borrowed several million pounds in order to make a railway 
to join the Atlantic and Pacific through this hollow, but never 
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did the work ; and, like most of the Spanish-sijeaking republics, 
is not able to pay back the money. Cattle of an unusually fine 
breed are fed on the U]jland pastures, and those, with forest pro- 
duce, such as mahogany and indiarubber, are the chief exports. 
The seaports^ of Tkuxillo, on the Caribbean Sea', and Amapala, 
on the fine Pacific harbour of the Gulf of Fonseca, have a little 
trade, ffl^egucignlpa (10), the capital, and Comayaoua, on the 
central plain, ar$j the only towns of any size. 

440. NICARAQ-UA occui)ies the whole southern half of 
the eastern outcurve. The Mosquito coast, facing the Caribbean 
Sea, is an impenetrable mass of tropical forest, the native Indian 
dwellers in which still profess to be independent, and have a 
king of their own ; this claim w'as for many years supported 
by the British Government, but the protection has been ijfith- 
drawn. Gold-fields are being worked on the Atlantic slope. 
Along the central uplands there are great grassy plains used 
for cattle-breeding. In the west, between the lakes and the 
Pacific, the valleys are laid out in plantations of sugar, coffee, 
cacao, and tobacco, the soil being rich on account of the volcanic 
rocks under it. The old ca})itai, Leon, in the north-west, is 
surrounded by active volcanoes, the eruptions of which have 
repeatedly destroyed it. It is now superseded by j||Hanagua 
(20), built on the slope of another volcano on the margin of 
Lake Managua. This lake overflows southward by a short river 
into the larger Lake Nicaragua, 90 miles in length and 40 wide. 
It is diversified by several bcautilid mountainous islands, on the 
shores of which alligators bask open-jawed in the sunlight, and 
fresh-water sharks glide through the still water on the watch for 
bathers. The old brick-built town of Granada, near the north- 
west shore of this lake, is the largest in the republic. Although 
at one point only 15 miles from the Pacific, Lake Nicaragua has 
its outlet to the Caribbean Sea by the deep San Juan River, 100 
miles long. It is proposed to unite the Atlantic and Pacific by 
a ship-canal from Greytown at the mouth of this river, the 
great lake being part of the waterway (compare Panama Canal, 
8468). 

441. COSTA RIGA extends from Nicaragua and the San 
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Juan to the boundary of Colombia. Some of its active volcanoes 
tower to the height of ] 2,000 feet, rising from unexplored tracts 
of tropical forest. It was called Costa llica {i,e. Rich Coast) by 
the Spaniards, who hoped to find gold there; but gold-mines 
have only Ycceiil^y been ojiencd, and the country is^ften known 
as the Coffee Jio})ubIic, from its chief export. The pcojile are 
as a whole more cultivated and more energetic than in other 
(Vntral American states. The capital, <Srm (20), on tlic 

western slope of the central rangt*, lias a railway 2 >assing Cartaoo, 
tlio next t(nvn in iniiiortance, and across the mountains eastward 
to the ]K>rt of Limon on the (Caribbean >Sea. The cliief Pacific 
port is Pi:\TAirKNAS (Ac. SamJ^ Point\ on the north-running 
(jriilf of Nlcoya. 

^ The West Indies. 

442. Name and Divisions.- -The name irest Indies keeps 
n\} the mistake Columbus made in 1492, when he first sighted 
Watling Island in the Bahamas and suiiiiosed he had sailed 
round tlie worh^to India. They are also known as the Antilles^ 
because the ma[)-makers of th^ Midillc Ages used to mark an 
island called Antiilia to fill uji tlic unknown region in the west. 
The islands rise on the curved ridge which sejiarates the deep 
basins of^he Gulf of Mexico and of the Caribbean Sea from the 
Atlantic Ocean, like a set of stepping-stones between North and 
South America. They form four natural groujis ; (1) The 
Greater Antilles, comprisyig tlio four long mountainous 
islands of Cuba, Haiti, Puerto Itico, and Jamaica, running from 
west to east between the trojiic of Cancer and 18“ N. ; (2) the 
low coral-built Bahamas, to the north of these ; (3) the Lesser 
Antilles (or Windward Islands), about twenty small islands, 30 
or 40 miles ai)art, sweeping in a graceful curv*^ from Puerto Kico 
to near Trinidad (§ 512); (4) the Leeward Islands, ^ a chain of 
islets running parallel to the north coast of nth America. 

443. Climate and Plants. — Though tempered by breezes 

^ Tlio names Windward and Loeward Islands arc applied to different 
groups of the West Indies by various writers, the British colonies in the 
north of the Lesser Antilles are officially called leeward, those Jn the south 
windw'ard. 
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from the aurrouncling sea, the West Indies are extremely hot on 
the low coast plains, where the inhabitants suffer greatly from 
fever, but the weather is delightfully mild all the year round on 
the higher ground. Nowhere else is the sea so clear, or the 
shells and fishes so brilliant. There are two seasons following 
each other regularly : the rainy season, from May to November, 
when scarcely a day passes without heavy showers ; and the dry 
season for the rest of the year, wnth tlie sun shining from a 
cloudless sky. As the West Indies are so near the equator, the 
length of day and night remains nearly the same all the year. 
Terrific hurricanes or cyclones of small size, but accompanied 
by the most furious Avind, occasionally sweep over the islands, 
doing great damage ; houses arc unroofed or blown completely 
away, forests are rooted up, and the sea becomes so tempestuous 
that the waves often overwhelm the ships at anchor, or break 
their cables and throw the vessels far inland. 

Plants grow with all the variety and richness of the tropics ; 
the fruits, such as bananas, pine -apples, and guavas, are i^arti- 
cularly delicious; and plantations of sugar, coffci , cacao, tobacco, 
and cotton are laid out in most o^ the islands. 

444, People. — The original inhabitants of the northern 
groups, a gentle and peaceable race, were exterminated by the 
cruelty of the Spanish conquerors. The fierce Caribs \§ 505) of 
the south were daring sailors and pirates, but after much 
fighting were driven across to South America; and Negro 
slaves were taken from Africa lo work the plantations. By 
conquest and colonisation most of the maritime countries of 
Euroi>o have obtained possessions in the West Indies. When 
the British Parliament abolished slavery in 1834, JE20, 000,000 
were paid to the slave-owners of the British West Indies as 
compensation for their loss. But the freed negroes would not 
continue to work steadily, preferring to settle on a little plot of 
ground of their own and grow a little maize and a few bananas, 
which kept ‘.alive and contented. Coolies from India and 
China are accordingly brought in to keep the plantations going ; 
but the West Indies have never become so prosperous as , they 
were in the old slave days. 
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445, OUBA, tlie most beautiful land on earth, according to 

Columbus, is a long narrow island about half the size of Britain. 
Although suiTOuiKhid by labyrinths of coral reefs, it has half a 
dozen safe and accessible harbours. Its western end, Cape San 
Antonia, liSs 13tWinilea east of Yucatan, and the ii«rth coast is 
about the same distance south of Florida, so that all vessels 
entering the Culf of Mexico must 2)ass close to one coast or 
thc^ other. The lofty Sierra Maestra, a mountain range con- 
taining copper-mines, runs close along the south-east coast. 
The centre of the island is an undulating hilly region, but the 
south-west is a great level plain, across which railways can be so 
easily made that they already form a network connecting a 
number of populous towns. The sugar plantations of this dis- 
trict produce more sugar for export than any other country, 
and *the tobacco, wliich covers much of the ground, is famous 
everywhere, ffcfabana (23d), in the north-west, is a fine city, 
with wide tree-shaded avenues running through it. Its name 
means the haven, ^ on account of its splendid harbour. The tomb 
of Columbus h{»5 an honoured jdace in the cathedral. One of 
the chief industries is cigar-inaliiiig, for Avhich there arc hundreds 
of factories. Santiago, at the cast end, is also a large town 
and good harbour. Cuba is still a Spanish colony, forming, with 
the smalter island of Puerto Itieo, farther to the east, the solo 
relics of the great Spanish American possessions. But the 
whole strength of the mother country is often required to put 
down the revolts which are coiftinually arising, 

440. The island of Haiti (i.c. Land of Iliffh Hills) is about 
the size of Scotland. Its narrow eastern extremity is separated 
from Puerto Kico by the deep Mona Channel, through which 
most steamers enter the Caribbean Sea. The island becomes 
wider towards the west, and ends in two long west-pointing 
peninsulas. The northern peninsula is separated by the Wind- 
ward Channel from Cuba, the southern oi e points towards 
Jamaica. Columbus gave the name of Vega R&al^ or the Royal 
Plain, to the fertile valley that occupies the centre of the island, 
but to this day the land has Uever been cultivated. The French 
got possession of the west end of the island a hundred years 
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ago, but the African slaves who made up most, of the population 
drove them out. A negro kingdom was set up, which has now 
become tlie Rej)ublic of HAITI, a reimblic in which no white 
man is allowed to have a vote. The population is almost 
entirely conqioscd of pure negroes; many of •them are fetish 
wor.slii[)i»crs, and the rest degraded Iltmian Catholics, speaking 
a dialect of French, ^portsau^^rmce (f>0), on the bay between 
the long peninsulas, is the chief port and capital. The eastern 
and larger pari' of the island forms the 1 Republic of SAN 
DOMING-O, pcojiled almost exclusively by Spanish -speaking 
mulattos, but these arc even more lazy than the Haitians. The 
capital, Snu ® ommgo (20), on the south coast, is the oldest town 
built by Europeans in America, as it w'as founded in 149G by 
the Spanish adventurers. 

447, JAMAICA (i,e Land of Sprlntjs) is one of the ffnest 
tropical islands in the world. The low plains of the coast, whore 
sugar grows, are watered by innumerable streams. Those descend 
from the wooded slopes of the lilue Mountains, which run along 
the centre of the island from east to west. Sa&ar and rum 
were long the chief products ; but delicate fruits sent fresh to 
Europe and the United States arc becoming more important 
every year, and coffee, pimento (or allspice\ and hard woods 
from the forests are largely exported. There are half*a million 
happy lazy negroes on the island, working just as little as is 
necessary to keep them in food and clothing, and in this fortunate 
country that is not much. The government officials and mer- 
chants are mainly of British origin, but onlvnumber 14,000,.^ 
and the really hard-working classes are the.4|Kcs from 
and India, who toil in the plantations- is a colony 

governed like Western Australia, and is the largest of the British 
West Indies. The capital and chief trading port is lyting^ton 
(40), on the land-locked harbour of Port Royal in the south- 
east. A railway runs to Spanish Town, the former capital, 10 
miles westward, and continues for some distance into the interior 
amongst the sugar-fields. Small but active harbours are scat- 
tered along the coast — Savankah-la-Mar in the south-west, 
Falmouth and St. Ann’s on the north, being the most important. 
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448. T'he BAHAMAS form one British colony and com- 
prise twenty coral islands, inoro than 500 islets, called rays or 
keys^ and thousands of still smaller reefs. The Gulf Stream 
flows nortliward between the group and Florida poniiisula. 
Fruit (esi)ccialJy pine-apples), cotton, and sponges dredged 
from tlie warm, clear lagoons, are collected for export at the 
sleejiy little capital, ^ae£(ai], on the island of Xow Vrovidence. 
Naasau had a time of extraordinary but sliortw'dved prosperity 
during the American CJivil War, when hundreds of vessels visited 
its harbour. The daring blockade-runners Avho forced their way 
into the i>orts of tlie southern states, when these were blockaded 
by the nortliern fleet, made it their headquarters. 

449. The liesser Antilles. — Almost all the lesser Antilles 
are yolcanic islands, sometimes a single cone, in other cases a 
group of peaks shooting up from a fringe of coral banks and 
reefs. On the eastern side the waves, urged by the steady trade 
winds, heap up a broad beach of coral sand ; but the west coast 
is usually steep with rocky inlets, where there are deep harbours. 
Hence it liappetis that in each of these islands thj chief town 
and seaport is on the west. The chain begins in the small group 
of the Virgin Islands lying east of Puerto Rico. Some of these 
are British possessions, but the most important is barren ST. 
THOMA&, belonging to Denmark. Its central position and 
grand harbour have made it a meeting-place of the telegraph 
cables whk^ .string together all the islands of the West Indies, 
like a row off^^eitfla on a threadf and it is also a centre of steamer 

le with J£uiA||m. It, is sometimes visited with disastrous 
^canes -and and jjlAtj seasons not only food 

^biit drinking vmfer must be imported. South of the Virgin 
group lie the islands forming the British colony called the 
IjEIBWAKD islands ; their names are Anguilla (i,e. 
lAUle Snaksy from its winding form); St. "Itrjstopher, usually 
shortened to St. Kitts, Barbuda, Nevis, Antigua, and 
Montserrat^ the last being famous for its }ime fruits and the 
cordial made from them. G’DADBLOUPB, a French, pooi^ 
sion, comes next. It is a double island, united by an isthmus, 
across which a river of sea-water flows as the tide rises. 

V 
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Dominica, one of the British Leeward Islands, separates it 
from airothcr French x>ossession, beautiful mountainous MARTI- 
NIQUR. Here the negroes have adopted the French language 
and habits, are bright in manner, tasteful in dress, ;a.nd, unlike 
most of their race, as careful and clean botli^in x^ersoii and 
Ijremises as the Dutch are in Holland. 

The rest of the long chain forms the British WINDWARD 
ISLANDS. This colony includes St. Lucia, St. Vincent, the 
little groux) of the drenadines, and finally drenada, all rising 
from the same shallow lidgc, which is separated by a wide and 
deex* channel trom Trinidad. 

450. BARBADOBS, a sex^arato British colony 80 miles 
east of >St. Vincent, suffered least in tlic West Indies when its 
slaves were freed, because there were so many negroes on the 
little island, that they had to continue at hard work in order to 
make a living. Nearly the whole land waves with the feathery 
leaves of the sug-ar-cane, and the smoking chimneys of boiling- 
houses, where the juice is evaxmrated, mark the centre of each 
X^lanter’s doxpain, as threshing- mills do the f&m-steadings in 
Furoxjo. Negro fishennen, working in the sliallow lagoons 
round the island, catch exuantities of flsdng fish, which are 
salted and exx^orted to the other islands. Barbadoes was the 
first British x^ossession in the West Indies, and when the early 
settlers came they found a rough native bridge across a stream, 
where they built their village, and thus the cax>ital and its name 
of ISrihgctoton (20) had their origin in 1628. 

451. The Dutch island OITRA^OA has given its name to 
a strong alcoholic lujueur^ which is flavoured with its oranges. 
3t lies off the Oulf of Maracaybo, and is the best known of the 
Leeward Islands which lino the Venezuela!* coast. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

THE CONTINENT OF SOUTH AMERICA 

462. Form and Size. — The great continent of South 
America, which lies on the whole to the east as well as to the 
south of North America, has ' an irregular triangular form, and 
measures 4800 miles from its northernmost point at Cape 
Gallinas (13° N.) to the southernmost of its connected islands 
at Cape Horn (SC** S.), and 3300 miles from Cape St. Roque 
(35** W.) on the east to Point Farina (82"* W.) on the west at 
the widest part. If we omit the tapering j)art of the continent 
south of the La Plata estuary, the outi. of the continent 
appears very like a man's head, the isthmus Panama represent- 
ors ft,^0rgle tuft of hair, the mouth of the Amazon the eye, 
Cape St. Roque the tip of the nose, Cape Frio the chin, and 
the small butcurve, farther south, the “ Adam's apple ” of the 
throat. 
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453 . Caribbean Coast. — The low isthmus of Pabama, in 
9“ N. and 80^* W., which joins South to Central America, is less 
than 50 miles wide. From this point the coast, after bending 
southard in the Gulf of Darien, runs north-eastward to Cape 
Gallinas, is cut into by the long gulf and sea-lake of Maracaybo, 
and then trends south-eastward, the island of Trinidad lying 
on the continental shelf east of the narrow peninsula of Paria. 

454 . Atlanitio Coast. — The wdde delta of the Orinoco, just 
south of Trinidad, commences a tract of featureless mangrove- 
covered mud banks which stretch for 1000 miles to the huge 
mouth of the Amazon on the equator in long. 50"" W. The 
next thousand miles of coast continue south-eastward to the 
rocky Cape St. ]tO(iuo and to Cape Hranco, the most easterly 
point in America. Here the coast turns and runs on the wjiole 
south-westward for 4000 miles. At first it forms long, gentle 
outcurves and incurves beneath a mountain wall broken by some 
fine harbours, but by no long rivers. Then it becomes edged 
with lagoons separated from the sea by great sand-bars. After 
the wide shallow estuary of the La Plata in 35 ^ V}., its character 
changes, and abrupt gulfs and capes succeed each other along 
a flat shingly beach. The Strait of Magellan separates the 
southerly tip of the continent from the main mass, and is char- 
acterised by steep bare cliffs rising abruptly from the sea. The 
group of Islands is called Tierva del Fuetjo^ or Land of Fires, 
because the natives always keep a fire burning in their canoes. 
This group curls south-eastward ,• ending in the narrow Staten 
Island. Here the continental shelf is widest, for it stretches 
eastward for 500 miles, bearing the Falkland Island group 
near its outer edge. 

455 . Paoifllo Coast. — The south coast of Tierra del Fuego 
is broken by innumerable channels and wild rocky islands. The 
southernmost promontory, Cape Horn, is beaten upon by the 
huge waves of tho Southern Ocean, and wreathed for ever in 
mist or driving snow. For 1200 miles thence to the north a 
chain of rocky islands borders the stcei^ and much -indented 
shore, separated only by narrow channels. From the^northmost 
island, Chiloe, in 42* S., the coast runs due north as a line of 
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cliffs in 'which a few small safe hays are sheltered hy bold head- 
lands, and a few »sliort streams enter from the steeji slope of 
the Andes. In lat. IS"* S. a wide “western outcurve com- 
mences, and the lofty mountain chain approaches closer to the 
sea. North oPToint Pariiia, \^hich is the most westerly point, 
the large (lulf of (Juayacpiil and innumerable smaller bays eat 
into the coast-line which sweeps round into the damp, hot, and 
luxuriantly tree-clad (^ulf of Panama. ^ 

456. Configuration : The Andes Region. — The back- 
bone of South America is formed b^’' the long chains or Cordil- 
leras (see § 423) of the Andes, extending without a break along 
the entire we^t coast. Nowhere else in the world is there such 
a uniformly high and unbroken mountain wall as the seaward 
range ])reseiits. Although it is not so high as the Himalayas, 
the length is much greater. There are a dozen peaks nearly 
or (j[uite 4 miles in height. In lat. 18“ S., where the abrupt 

westward outcur\e of the west coast commences, the Andes 
form a double snow-tipped chain, and surround the wide Titi- 
caca high pldin, whicli is more tlian 2 miles above the sea, 
and contains the largo Lake Titicaca, witliout outlet. The two 
ranges unite south of this jdateau, and become lower, as they 
run southward in a single ridge, on which the highest summit 
Aconca^a raisc>i its snowy cone nearly 41 miles (23,000 feet) 
above the sea. North of the Titicaca high plain the eastern 
ridge splits into several ranges. The Oauca River, flowing 
northwurd in a long valley between the two coast ranges, joins 
the larger Magdalena which is formed in a wider valley, and 
enclosed on the east by a great range curving north-eastward. 
This range, passing just south of the Gulf of Maracaybo, 
merges into the low north coast range which ends at Capo 
Faria. The Andes region is largely compc^%cd of comparatively 
recent sedimentary rocks jiierced and oven :jad by the lava of 
numerous active and innumerable extinct vol canoes which occur 
all along the line. Earthquakes are of such continual occur- 
rence that, except when very severe, they are hardly noticed by 
the inhabitants. The eastward terraced slope of the Andes, 
cleft by vast gorges, sinks steeply to a narrowlow plain travers- 
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ing tho whole continent from north to south, which swells up 
towards the east into two separate high plains of moderate 
elevation. 

467. O-uiana Plateau. - Tho smaller of these high plains 
is called the* Plateau of Cluiana, and extends Vastward to the 
Atlantic, just north of tho cc^uator. it is ridged by the Sierra 
Parime near the centre, and the Sierra Acaray on the southern 
edge. These fo^jni tho watershed, the land dipping on the no];th 
to the llanos, or broad, flat, tree-dotted plain of the Orinoco, 
and oil the soutli to that of the Amazon. At one ])lace there 
is no watershed, for the Orinoco is joined by tho Oassiquiare, 
a natural iiavigal»]o canal to the Jlio Negro, whicli is tlie chief 
northern tributary of the Amazon. 

468. The Amazon or Mamnon^ the greatest river in the 
world, is nearly 4000 miles long, measuring from its farthest 
source high up in the Andes within 30 miles of the Pacific. 
For the 300 miles next its moutli the breadth varies from 3 to 
30 miles. Its drainage area is 2,500,000 siiuare miles, more 
than half of which is perfectly flat land, covered^ with a continu- 
ous tangled mass of tropical foresv — tho selvas or woods. The 
river and its great tributaries afford more than 25,000 miles of 
waterway, along which steamers can travel, and they are the 
only i)athwaya through these tangled forests. Tho fide is felt 
500 miles from the mouth, and often rushes up as a destructive 
bore, called by the natives Amasaonas or boat-breakers. The 
river did not got its name from* this word however, but from 
the warlike women (like tho classical Amazons), seen on its 
banks by the first explorers. In floods tho muddy water dis- 
colours and freshens the deep blue ocean for 200 miles from tho 
river-mouth, far out of sight of land. 

469. Brazil Plateau. — Tho whole eastern projection of the 
continent is occui^ied by the high plain of Brazil, a mass of 
ancient rock cut into irregular mountain ridges, often called the 
Brazilian Alps, with wide valleys occupied by large rivers 
between them. This forms a great watershed, but only one of 
its long north-flowing rivers, the SAo Franoisoo, tunis east- 
ward, and reaches the sea as a separate stream. All the others 
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flow to the Amazon. Those much more than 1000 miles in 
length are the Tocantins (with its tributary, the Araffuay), 
the Xingu, the Tapajos, and the Madeira (which is also fed 
by large tributaries from the eastern Andes). Except the 
Madeira, these ^eai rivers cannot be freely used by steamers, as 
there arc waterfalls or rapids where they descend the steep slope 
at the edge of the higli plain, a few hundred miles from their 
mouths. 

• - 

460. The La Plata System. — Other streams flow down 

the gentle Avestern slopes of the Brazilian high plain, and turn 
southward in the narrow low plain at the foot of the eastern 
terraces of the Andes. The northern part of this low plain is 
the wooded Oran Chaco (i.e. (treat Hunting Ground)^ the 
southern j^art is called the pampas, which are treeless tracts 
covered with tall grass and brilliant flowers. The Parana and 
Paraguay, the two longest rivers of this plain, meet as they 
flow southward, and after receiving the Pilcomayo, Vormejo, 
and Salado, from the Andes, turn eastward. The united stream 
is then joined J>y the Uruguay from the south slope of the 
Brazilian Plateau, and enters the sea through the estuary of 
La Plata, which pours out more water than any otlier river in 
the world except the Amazon and the Congo. A canal a few 
miles long would join the southern navigable tributaries of the 
Amazon with the northern navigable tributaries of the J^araguay, 
and the watershed between the two is very low. Two long 
rivers fed by the Andes snow#; the Bio Colorado (t.c, Colowred 
liiv^) and Rio Negro {i,e, Black ltiver\ flow across the plains 
into the Atlantic about 40"' S. 

401. Climate. — Tlie position and configuration of the con- 
tinent account for its climate. The wider and much the larger 
part lies within the tropics, the low ground, therefore, is 
intensely hot. The north-eaflt trade wind blows right up 
the valleys of the Amazon and Orinoco du.ijig the months of 
June, July,^ and August, giving rise to a remarkably heavy rain- 
fall; but ih November, December, and January the north-east 
trade is shifited farther north, an^ ^a .^ot dry season is experi- 
enced. The soutli-^ea 0 t trade ram all the year 
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to the Brazilian Alps between Cape St. Roque and the La Plata 
estuary, so that the eastern plains arc well watered. The western 
sloi)e of the Andes north of 30** S. is almost rainless, as the 
mountains stoj) the trade winds and the monsoons are feeble. 
A little farther south, the “ roaring forties ” bia»w sttadily from 
the west across the cooler and narrower part of the continent, 
and give abundant rain to the western slope of the southern Andes 
while the east remains dry. The climate in the extreme south 
varies little in \ts temperature with the season, the summers 
are warm though not hot, and the winters, though chilly, are 
seldom cold. The higher towns on the Andes, even under the 
equator, are cool from their great altitude. 

402. Resources. — ^Thc mineral wealth of this continent 
is chiefly silver and copper, which abound on the western slopes of 
the Andes. Coal occurs in several places though not abundaiJtly. 
Gold and diamonds are very important on the Brazilian High 
Plain. . The continent forms a special realm of animal and plant 
life which has been described in § 66. The Spaniards intro- 
duced horses, cattle and sheep, and these thrtve so well on 
their new pastures that now there are many millions of them. 
Thousands of horses and cattle have become completely wild, and 
roam in herds over the plains. 

463. Original People. — ^The original inhabitants ace people 
of the Yellow type, similar in race to those of North America, 
and forming a great number of tribes. The people of the Selvas 
and of some other parts have always been, and are still, degraded 
savages^ but most of the tribes have many fine characteristics. 
The natives of the southern plains have become expert lidrsemen, 
and are shilled in the use of weapons. They employee lasso 
or noose, and the bolasj two metal balls attached to a long cord, ' 
by which the largest auimalai, when run down on horseback, 
can be caught or killed. Bows and arrows are stilt th^' chief 
weapons of the leas civilised tribes, and the people of ;.the selvas 
hunt with the blowpipa This is a long wooden tube with a 
smooth and even bore, through which small arrows, with poisoned 
tips, ore blown to a good distance, and hit hard enough uto kill 
' birds and monkeys. 
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On the cool high plains of the Andes a renaarkable native 
civilisation, similar to that of the Aztecs in Mexico, and like it 
destroyed by the S^^aniards, came to perfection 500 years ago. 
The Empire of the Inoas, the ancient Peruvian emperors, ex- 
tended ovt^lr necriy the whole length of the Cordillems, the great 
cities being built of huge blocks of stone in deep cliff-girdled 
mountain valleys. They had never seen iron, but used bronze 
for tools and weapons, while gold and silver were plentiful 
enough to bo made into dishes and cups for daily use. Roads 
as solid as those of the Romans were constructed for thousands 
of miles over the most difficult mountain passes, along the face 
of precii)ices, and by bridges across tremendous gorges. Aqueducts 
brought fresh water into the great cities, which were strongly 
walled and full of grand i)alaces and temples. The people were 
a noble and generous race, who worshipped the sun as the 
chief power in the world, and their Inca, although a despotic 
monarch, ruled his great dominions firmly but kindly. The 
llama and alpaca were domestic animals used as beasts of 
burden and for #heir wool. Writing had not been invented, but 
messages were sent by means^ of bunches of thread knotted 
in a peculiar way, and records of history were kept by hiero- 
glyphs carved on the rocks. 

464. "History. — In 1498 Columbus reached the mouth of the 
Orinoco, and reasoning that so great a volume of fresh water 
could only flow from a vast continent, he was the first European 
to prove the existence of South America. Spanish settlements 
were made at once on the east coast, and ten years later negro 
slaves were brought from Africa for the new plantations, as the 
native Indians could not be got to work. In 1D13 the Spaniard 
Balbao, crossing the isthmus of Darien, was the first European ' 
to see the Pacific Ocean, which was entered seven years later 
by Magellan through the strait that bc:^s his name. The 
civilised people of the western Andes trea^rd their European 
visitors' with the greatest kindness, but the sight of the splendid 
cities and vast stores of gold tempted the Spaniards beyond 
their powef to r^ist, and the c(mqii%9tcuior (or conqueror) Pizarro 
treacherously murdered the Inca, def^t^ .the army by means 
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of horsemen and firearms, and took possession of the country. 
While the Spaniards settled on the north and west coasts, the 
Portugruese came to the east and founded the colony of Brazil. 
Both races were zealous Roman Catholics, which accounts for so 
many of th© i)rcsent names of places on the«'it;ontfticnt being 
those of saints. The common name Santiago, for instance, is 
the Spanish form of St. James the patron saint of Sj^ain. In 
1635 the French settled in Ouiana or Cayenne on the north-east 
coast, and the Dutch and British followed the example, setting up 
small colonies. Except these, the whole continent was governed 
by the people of the Iberian peninsula. So it continued until 
1810, when most of the Spanish colonies revolted, a.id under 
the leadership of Bolivar, “ tlio Liberator,” became independent 
republics after a desperate struggle of more than ten years. The 
Portuguese colony of Brazil became a kingdom in 18ir),*'and 
then an empire by a bloodless revolution. Countries in South 
America very often change their boundaries, as there are often 
wars and revolutions, of which little is heard in Europe ; 
indeed, in many of the Republics, a wild fight in the streets of 
the ca{)ital is as common a way of changing the government as 
a dissolution of parliament. 

465. Present People. — The people who now occupy South 
America belong mainly to three pure and three mi&ed races, 
exactly as in Mexico (§ 431). They are all characterised by 
strong passions ; they love /yvar .and change, and are often 
treacherous and cruel. is almost everywhere 

Roman Catholic, and many dP the are Mestizos or even 

pure Indians. Unlike the Teutonic colonists of North America, 
the Romanic colonists of South America have greatly degenerated. 

With few exceptions the republics are deeply, almost 
hopelessly in debt, so that public works are carried on very 
slowly, and foreign business men are not willing to invest money 
in their mines or railways. A telesrraph cable is laid along 
both the east and the west coasts of South America, being landed 
at each of the chief seaports, and connected with th!b short land 
lines radiating from these. ' ' i J ^ 



♦ Fio. 23. — On the Lima and Oroya Railway. Among tub Clouds. 


CHAP-y^ER > XXII 

WESTERN COUNTRIES OF SOUTH AMERICA^ , 
Colombia. 

466. The country COLOMBIA, named after the great 
Columbus, has been changing like the figi^ro^ of a ^leidoscope 
since it became free from Spain in 1819. ^ uen it included-the 

■■whole nor^-west of the continent, but in 1832 Venezuela tpUt 
ofiF on ^he“ east, and Eci^or on the south, leaving the north- 
westem'^’segion, four times the area of the United Kingdom, as 
the republic of Granada. This, after several revolutions, formed 
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itself into a confederation of nine separate rcimblics governed 
like the United States, with the name of United States of Colom- 
bia; but by a revolution in 1886 these were reduced to mere 
provinces of the one Republic of Colombia, which now resembles 
France in its mode of government. Educatic»n iii unusually 
well looked after in this state, and there is no established church, 
but complete religious freedom, a rare thing in South America. 

407. Boundaries and Surface. — The republic covers the 
isthmus of Panama, is bounded on the west by the harbourless 
Pacific coast. On the south the frontier zigzags across the 
equator as far as the Rio Negro, turns north along the meridian 
of 69“ W. over the llanos, and finally curves in a sickle shape 
across the eastern Cordillera, and runs west of the Gulf of Mara- 
caybo to Cape Oallinas on the Caribbean Sea. Colombia thus 
includes the three lofty, and therefore cool, northern ranges into 
which the Andes sjjlit, with long, fertile, and intensely hot valleys 
between them, down which three navigable rivers, the Atrata, 
Cauca, and Magdalena, flow northward. On the north coast, 
close to the eastern boundary, the short isolated range called 
Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta (snowy heights of St. Martha) 
rises to a high and inaccessible peak. 

The productions of Colombia are mainly silver from the 
mountain mines, and coffee languidly cultivated iif' the hot 
valleys. 

408. Towns of Colombia. — ^Aspinwall (called after the 

United States merchant who founded it, but also named Colan^ 
the Spanish form of Columbus) is a little port on the Caribbean 
Sea, joined by 47 miles of railway across the hot and unhealthy 
isthmus to Panama, an old Spanish harbour on the Pacific. The 
famous Panama hats, each plaited from the fibres, of a single 
palm leaf, are made by negroes, who take d whole y w to make 
one of the best kind. A canal, alongside the railway, to allow 
the largest steamers to pass freely between the Atlantis and 
Pacific, was contoienced by a Ftetck com^ny in^ 1881 ; but the 
' work proved of vast di&culty, of pounds have spent, 

and the canal remains Unfiiiish^ in- 1889. of the 

Magdalena has a shallow bar, so the chief seSpoiHt'ic^ ike Carib- 
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bean Sea is Sa vanilla, a few miles to the west, from which a 
railway runs 20 miles south-east to Baranquilla, the chief 
commercial town, in a gorge of the Slagdalcna. Steamers run 
thence 600 miles up the river to Hondo, whence a road, or 
rather pat?i, GO^biiles long, winds up the eastern •Cordilldl'a to 
ISogOta (100), the capital, on a small jilain more than 1 J mile 
above the sea, and surrounded by niountiains. Everything as yet 
must be carried up on the backs of mules, but {^railway is being 
made. The town is full of churches and fine houses, though the 
latter arc only one story high and have few glass windows on 
account of earthquakes. The climate is delightful, the soil 
yields rich ci ops of wheat and pasture grass, and the scenery as 
grand. The river which drains the plain tumbles over the* edge 
as the famous Fall of Tequendama in one leap of 600 feet through 
a wild gorge, to join the ^tagdalena. 

Ecuador. 

469. Areaeand Surface. — ECITADOIt, occupying a slice 
of country 200 miles wide running eastward for 800 miles be- 
tween Colombia and Peru, takes its name from the Spanish word 
for equator^ as that geographical line traverses the north of 
the republic. It is t^vice the size of the United Kingdom, but 
only the mountainous strip on the west is settled. Wild Indians 
roam undisturbed on the densely wooded slopes watered by the 
great navigable rivers Japura, 9utumayo, and Napo, flowing to the 
Amazon, The Andes in Ecuador consist of a lofty double chain 
with a level valley less than 20 miles wide lying between the 
ridges. Thia valley is more than 8000 feet above the sea, and 
has a fine spring-like climate all the year ; but no trees grow in 
it. On the eastern ridge three huge snewy peaks rise close 
together to a height of over 19,000 feet. Those are Cayambe, 
just on the equator, at the boundary with Ccl> >nibia ; Antisana, 
south of it; and a few miles farther south Ootopaxi, the 
grandest volcano in the world, as perfect in shape as if turned 
in a lathe,' with its ever-active ctater five times as high, as. 
that of Vesuvius. No l^nth American has climbed this almost 
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inaccessible mountain ; but in 1880 Mr. Whymper, an English- 
man, aided by two mountaineers whom he had brought from 
Switzerland on purpose, succeeded with infinite trouble in reach- 
ing tlie summit. Still farther south, and in the western range, 
the silver bell ” of Chimborazo rises witit sucJi majestic 
grandeur into the deep indigo blue sky that it was long believed 
to be the highest mountain in the world, but when climbed it 
was found only to reach 20,000 feet. ^ 

470. Towns of Ecuador. — ^Ecuador has long been ruled 

by Roman Catholic priests, rather than by its president and 
parliament. No other religion is tolerated, but education is 
well looked after, and only those who are able to read and 
write are allowed to vote. The chief export from the republic 
is cocoa, the seeds of the cacao tree, which forms the favourite 
beverage of Spaniards. In Guayaquil, the chief seaport, all the 
houses and even the churches' and their spires are built of 
bamboos bound with leather thongs and i>lastered with mud, 
these elastic walls being safe from earthquakes, which shake the 
place continually. A few short railways have Ween constructed, 
but the journey of 250 miles ^rom the coast to the capital 
occupies about a week. It is done partly by steamer up the 
river Guayas, between plantations of cacao trees, then by a 
mountain road winding round the base of Chimborazd, through 
forests, where cinchona trees, yielding the finest quinine, are 
felled; and over the western ridge to the high valley which 
shelters (100), **the city alk)ve the clouds.^^ The town is 

a perfect square, and one-fourth of it is covered with fine churches 
and huge convents, the rest with neglccted-lOoking streets of 
small houses occupied by a lazy and slovenly people. The fruit 
market supplied from the tropical plains is one of the wonders of 
the place. CUEN 9 A, built of sun-dried bricks on the banks of 
the tributary of the Amazon rising nearest the Facifie, in the 
some long vralley but near the southern frontier, is one of the 
most isolated tdwni^ Of ’Civilised people in the trotid. 

471. The .Qal&i>afiroa a volcatric group 

Intersected by the equator;^ 600 miles to 

the west, and belong politicly iio! land 
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tortoises, the birds, and sea-turtles which frequent them are all 
peculiar to the place, and are quite different from the kinds which 
are found on the neighbouring continent. 

Peru. 

472. Area and Surface. — PBBTJ became a free repxiblic 
in J 824, but its area, now four times that of the United King- 
dom, was once much larger. The last war with Chile in 1880 
lost it the guano-yielding province of Tarapru^a to the south. 
The republic includes a broad strip of dense forest on boljh 
sides of t^ie Amazon as far as TO*" W., bounded on the north by 
Ecuador, and on the south-east by the Yavari River from Brazil. 
An ^artificial line, drawn at first parallel to the coast, and then 
striking due south across ];he eastern Andes and the middle of 
Lake Titicaca, separates it from Bolivia to the east, and a short 
river in 19"* S. is the boundary from Chile to the south. The 
long valleys sloping northward, like great grooves from the high 
plain of Titicac^ (the Tibet of America), are traversed by rivers. 
Amongst them is the Amazon itself, which rises in lO** 8., and 
after flowing north for 400 miles, swerves through a valley to 
the east, and reaches the wooded low plain. Here it is joined 
by the iA'apo from Ecuador, and the winding Huallaga and 
Ucayale from the south, which rush down the steep gorges of 
the eastern Andes slopes, and are navigable by steamers from 
the Amazon to the base of the fountains, not 300 miles from the ^ 
Pacific. The high grassy plains of the Andes are known as 
Punas^ The eastern slope is called the Montanas (or Mountains), 
and its thick hot woods, brilliant with flowers and birds, are the 
natural home of the cinchona, the medicinal use of which was 
discovered by the Jesuits, and to this day the drug is often 
known as Jesuits’ bark or Peruvian bark. 

The western Andes rise abruptly from^ tht: sea, a gray baked 
pile of rock ascending grandly to the gr&y .clouds from which 
rain never falls, but which br^ nowand then/ showing peak. , 
behind peak of gleanun^ shOF. . ^jH^ere the narrow desert stitili / 
of level ground by one of the rare 
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streams a band of biiglit green tropical vegetation appears, 
widened l>y artificial inigation and the patient labour of Chinese 
coolies. 

473. The People of Peru are more mixed than in any other 
state of Soufli America. The great business toViis are thronged 
by foreign merchants, chiefly British, Germans, and Italians, 
while lazy, good for -nothing negroes, always on the watch for 
plunder and quifo regardless of life, make it unsafe for a stranger 
to leave the widest streets. The Itoman Catholic religion is alone 
tolciated by law. Education is compulsory, and the oldest 
uiiiverbity in America has its seat in Lima. Bad government 
has, however, made Peru unprospcious. Silver from the Andes 
mines, nitre from the rainless coast deserts, the wool of alpacas 
and vicunas from the high plains, and the tropical forest produce 
of the eastern slopes, are the main exiiorts. 

474. Central Towns and Railways. — Caixao, a dirty 

town where flocks of birds of prey — protect^ by law— -devour 
the refuse in the narrow streets, has a fine harbour, and here 
most of the foreign trade of the country is don$. Seven miles 
inland by rail stands the capital Utma (100) on a rainless and 
fever-haunted plain, laid out like a chessboard in squares of low, 
flat-roofed houses of sun-dried bricks, which a heavy shower 
would alto^tb^. Innumerable double towered 

churches a grand cathedral contain- 
ing the tomb of its founder^ rfees in the centfe of the 

town. A railway in the clouds^ climbs the Andes^ dgzagging 
up the steep slopes on narrow shelves hewn out of the rock, 
tunnelling projecting cliffb and bridging awful gorges, in which the 
clouds floating far below hide the torrents from the traveller's 
sight At Oroya the lino turns northward and reaches the 
silver-mines of Cebro de Pasco, 160 miles by rail from Lima, 
and 2f miles above the sea. Thia is the loftiest town in the 
world, always bitterly cold on ac^unt of its height^ and with 
jfisf so rarefied tW a stiAnger can luMrdly breathe. 

476. Soutliem ToVrafi — ^From the little 

port of Mollendo, towards tbe^touihi a still more wonderful 
railway passes Arequipa at the We of a inountain with 
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the same name, crosses the Andes at the height of nearly 3 
miles above the sea, and descends to Puka on the barren margin 
of Lake Titicaca, This vast expanse of water, far above the 
limit of trees, is fringed with beds of reeds, of which both 
houses anfi boax% are built. Small steamers now Yiavigate the 
lake, and on one of its islands there remain grand ruins of a 
Temple of the Sun built by the ancient Incas. From Puna the 
railway runs down the valley of the upper Ucayale to Cuzco on 
a little hill-girt plain, which, in spite of a rough cold climate, was 
the ancient capital of the Incas, and is still full of splendid 
memorials of their time. Most ol the other mountain towns are 
leached unly by tracks, up which mules or the patient little 
llamas carry the scanty merchandise. 

Bolivia. 

476. Area and Surface. — BOLIVIA, which is named 
after Bolivar, the liberator of South America from Spain, has an 
area just four times that of the United Kingdom. As the result 
of a long war, in which it allied itself with Peru against Chile, 
it has lost a little strip of the Pacific coast that it held until 
1884. It is now bounded on the west by Peru and by the 
western Cordillera of the Andes^ sepamfi^s from Chile. 

On the south on irreguhur and the 

parallel of 22'’ S. is the frdntistt Awards the A^entine Republic 
. lyid Paraguay, The south-flow*ng Paraguay River and the north- 
flowing Madeira form the eastern boundaries from Brazil. The 
shape of the country on the map is roughly the quadrant of a " 
circle; the right angle rests on the salt marshes of the bare 
Titicaca high plain ; the curve includes the north end of the 
Gran Chaco, which is a marshy or parched-up plain according 
to the season, and the south end of the watered by the 

Amazon. The wild ranged which buttress tilze htn^ plain on th^, 
east have not yet been fully explored. Silver is the 
natural product, and llame>ql|ravan8 are used, as they were 
years ago, to carry it from minee^ to the coa^ ^ VoreBb 
produce and the |he little obfnohllla are alifea 
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The potato, which is native to the heights of Bolivia, was 
taken thence to Ireland by the first English explorers of the 
countiy, who were attracted there to attack the wealthy Spanish 
settlements on the coast. 

477. Pebple. — The Bolivians, as a whole, aft? an idle people ; 
both whites and Mestizos are given to gambling and drinking, 
and, though they possess four universities, they are veiy ignorant. 
They have been too busy fighting to make roads or railways, but 
the railway lines of several other states are now close to the 
frontiers, and most of the trade goes either eastward through 
the Azgentine Republic or westward by Peru or Chile. 

478. Towns of Bolivia. — La Paz (60), the largest town, 
has narrow streets of rod-tiled houses occupying a green hollow, 
2 miles above the sea, in full view of the grand snowy summit 
of Mount Illimani to the east. A short railway westward to 
Lake Titicaca is joined by steamers to the terminus of the 
Peruvian line from the coast. Cochabamba, high up on the 
eastern slope, is a gathering place for the produce of the forests 
bordering the Madoiia ; cinchona and the stimulating coca 
leaves which yield the medicine called cocaine, are the chief pro- 
ducts. Obuko, with silver-mines overlooking lake Aullagas, 
and PoTOsi, to the south-east, are towns over 2^ miles above 
the sea, well peopled on account of their great silver-mines. 
The Fotosi mines seemed inexhaustible to the Spaniards, who 
discovered them 300 years ago, and though JE600,000,000 worth 
of silver have been taken from them, they still yield abundance. 
When in its full glory at the end of the seventeenth century, 
Fotosi had more than 100,000 inhabitants, but not a tenth of 
that number live there now. ^ucte, the capital, is a small town 
on the ridge which separates the Pilcomayo, flowing to the 
Paraguay, from Madeira flowing to the Amazon. 

Chilb. 'f ' 

47a’A^r.aj^d (often speUe<} CiiH), 

for nearly. pf Peru, occu- 

bo^ Andes, this 
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being the tenitoiy taken from Peru and Bolivia by the war ending 
in 1883 But for the remaining 2000 miles the crest of the 
range marks the boundary from the Argentine Republic. Chile 
IS thus merely a very long strip of country about 100 miles wide 
along the u esterii sIo]»c, and its total area is only 2 J times that 
of the Fluted Kingdom 

480. People and Government — In spite of being one of 
the smaller states of South America, it is one of F e most energetic 
and advanced. The republican goveinment is steady, there have 
been few revolutions or civil wais, education is cared foi, good 
schools being provided at the cost of the state, and all religions 
aie resjiected and piotected The strongest navy of South 
America and a well disciplined army command the respect of 
other nations near at hand, and the good railway system 
enabling the natural suppKes of copper, nitre, silver, wheat, 
and wine to reach the numerous seaiiorts, ensures brisk trade 
with countries at a distance The pure European inhabitants 
are patriotic, cultured, and refined, while the mixed races are 
compelled by tlfo comparatively dense population and unfavour- 
able climate to be active and peisevcimg 

481* Towns of Northern Chile — Northward of 30® S. 
the land is a nearly rainless desert, but full of rich mines. 
The desert of Atacama, in the north, yields guano, although this 
is now nearly exhausted, and nitre, xvhich is in constant demand 
for gunpowder-making and other purposes in Europe. These 
aiQ shipped at Iquique, a port once in Peru, and Autofaoasta, 
formerly in Bolivia. The best silver-mines are round Copiaba, 
where earthquakes hardly ever cease, and a series of short 
railways converging there run on to the little port of Caldsba. 
CoQTJiMBO (or Se7ena), a harbour in 30® S., marks the division 
between the deserts and the we^jyi-wattired southern strip, but 
the coast barren th^^u.a 

482. Toipfcpl of Oeniral dh&4l^|^ irregular range 
of hillsir^nnh% al^ng the shore foi^w ^eat valley at the base 
of the .indetC and wheat and 

vinejrards. Herds on vhSpes, 

Tvhile edpper is ; and tIi%t|;n«t4nDiry 
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summits, where the huge condor floats in solitude, rise over aU. 
VALPARAISO (110, literally VaU of FaradUe) is the greatest 
Pacific seaport in South America. The deep bay is surrounded 
by an amphitheatre of sloping cliffs, scored by a dozen of small 
river valleys, on which the town is built. T?flo main street, 
full of fine buildings, curves round the shore, and the others 
rise steeply from it uj) the valleys. A railway due east runs 
through San Fe; ipe, 50 miles distant, and piercing the Andes«by 
the longest tunnel in all America, just south of the mighty white 
cone of Aconoagua, joins the Argentine trans-continental line 
which extends 700 miles farther to Buenos Ayres on the La 
Plata. The main Chilian railway runs southward from San 
Felipe along the fertile valley for nearly 400 miles. The first 
important station is the capital ^Santiago (240), in the lati];ude 
of Sydney. Although the houses are only one story high on 
account of frequent earthquakes, the city contains many fine 
buildings, including a university, and is built round a rocky 
hill which serves as a public garden. Talca and Chillon are 
busy towns on the lino. Concepcion at the ifiouth of Biobio 
River (the longest in Chile, 200 liailes, traversing a coal-mining 
region) contains copper-smelting works. 

483. Southern Chile. — ^The province of Arauca^ south of 
Cmwepciorij was never conquered by the Spaniards, andT the brave 
Araucanians continued to be governed by their own military 
chiefs until quite recently, when they became citizens of the 
republic of Chile. Ohiloe Islaifd, being well wooded and con- 
taining coal-mines, is populous ; but the Ohonos Arohipela^ 
to the south, becoming more barren and more picturesque as the 
climate grows colder and more blustering, is almost uninhabited. 
The solitary convict settlement of Pcnta Arenas on Magellan 
Strait, except for the milder winters, resembles Siberia. In this 
strait an ocean post-office, similar to one in Torres Strait, has 
existed for many years. Ships passing through on long voyages 
leave letters in a box hung where it can be easily seen on a cUff, 
and take away ahy they may find addressed to the ports they are 
to visit. 

^ 484. The little island of SttMi Fonuuidait lies 460 miles 

\ ^ f 
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west of Valparaiso. Here the Scottish sailor, Alexander Selkirk, 
whose adventures suggested the story of ‘‘Robinson Crusoe” 
to Defoe, was cast ashore. A monument to it& famous eighteenth 
century inhabitant was jilaced on the island by the oiBcers of 
H.M.S. Cnalhttyer in liS74. 



Fio. 24 .— A Cattle Farm on the Pampas. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

EASTBKN COUNTRIES OF SOUTH AMERICA « 

The AROByTiNB Eepubuc. 

486. The ABO-ENTINB- tlepuhlic was named from the Ia 
P late estuary (both names meaning ^(toer, although no silver is 
found near), but it now includes almost all the pampas and the 
sMngle deserts of Patagonia. The western slope of the Andes 
and the southern part of the wooded tropical Gran CJuum, noisy 
with innumerable chattering birds, also fall within its borders. 
Its area is nine times that of the United Kingdom. Chile lies 
to the' *w€»t, beyhrid the mountains, and Bolivia to the north. 
On the north-«ast the Pilcomayo, the Paraguay to its conflurace 
with the Pfcrana^ tmd the west flowing portion pf th^ latter riyer 
mark off Paraguay,’ and' on the east the Uruguay is the frontier 
towards and UrnguSy. cThtfgdher^ shap^of the copntry 
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is that of a Turkish slipper, Tierra del Fuego forming the 
curled-up toe. 

480. Resources.— The slopes of the Andes contain mines 
of many different metals, but those are only beginning to be 
worked ; ilie w^xilth of tlie country is in the wide flat pampa49. 
The solemn silence of these level seas of grass and flowers and 
the grandeur of the sunsets make the people living on the 
pampas love their country passionately. In some ]>laccs thistles 
shoot up in spring to a height of 10 feet, foiining a veritable 
forest; they dry and wither in summer, and are followed in 
autumn and winter by luxuriant clover. Railways can be 
made so easily, that sometimes for hundreds of miles there is 
neither a cutting nor embankment more than a yard deep or 
high. The natural growth of rich grass feeds vast herds of 
cattle and horses, and sheep have thriven so well that 
there are almost as many' in this republic as in all Australia. 
In 1886 there were nearly twice as many horses, six times as 
many cattle, and twenty-seven times as many sheep, as there 
were people imthe country. The flocks and herds are chiefly 
owned by the wealthy people of pnre Spanish descent who 
usually live in the large j>roviucial towns, in all tlie luxury of 
civilised life, wliilc on the pampas the picturesquely clothed 
yauchos (see Fig. 24), as the Mestizo herdsmen are called, lead 
a roving life, mounted on their spirited liorses, and scorning 
to enter a town unless they are teuq)ted by the prospect 
of a fight or revolution. year more of the grass is being 

ploughed up, and hundreds of si|uarc miles of thistles have been 
cleared off by burning, in order to grow maize, wheat, flax, and 
European fruit of e\cry kind. Hides, meat, wool, wheat, and 
flax are the chief exports, and a great deal of wine is also made. 

487. Climate. — A strong, dry south- wi‘st wdnd, called the 
Pampero^ often darkens the air with clouds ^ dust. The rainfall, 
which is usually light and regular, sometime ^ ceases for a whole 
year, as in. Atistralia, causing widespread ruin. " Disastrous 
hailstorms are liotuLocommon, the hailstones beingirsct'^ large, as ta 
kill the cattle th^ Yet, on the whole, the^qlipiate is 

temperate, and Health and outdoor worlE^ . 
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488. G-overnment and People. — The government of the 
republic is like that of the United States; there are fourteen 
provinces, each \iith its own parliament, and nine thinly peopled 
territories ; but for foreign affairs they all send representatives 
to a general s-ongress, presided over by the efected ‘"president, 
who must by law bo a Homan Catholic. All other religions 
arc, however, allowed full liberty. A great many foreign 
colonists have been encouraged to settle in the country, a^ud 
these engage chiefly in farming or trade. Most are Italians, 
French, or Spaniards ; but whole towns of Germans, English, 
and even Welsh, have been established and are prospering. 
Education is well attended to, and there are two univer.iities. 

489. Eastern Towns. — The most populous province, 

Buenos Ayres {i.e. Good Air, in reference to its fine climate), 
stretches from the south shore of the La Plata estuary to \he 
Itio Negro. 33ueno0 (460), the capital of the republic, 

is the largest city in the southern hemisphere. It stands near 
the head of the estuary, through which shifting sand-banks and 
drifting light-ships make it most difiicult to st3er safely, and 
the ^ater is so shallow that lar<^e vessels must anchor about 
10 miles from the town. Its streets, though crossing at right 
angles, are hilly and very badly paved ; the houses are built of 
bricks, for stone is extremely ^caroe, and the nearest ‘quarry is 
200 miles away. Fuel also must be brought from groat distances, 
as there are no trees on the surrounding pampas. Gas, water, 
and telephone wires are, however; led into nearly every house. 
The old Spanish Cathedral is second to that of Lima in age and 
beauty. New docks arc being dug at Buenos Ayres ; but the 
little town of La Plata, nearer the mouth of the estuary, has 
meanwhile become a great seaport. Railways run over most 
of the province, one line reaching Bahia Blanca (i.e. White 
Bo/y), 400 miles to the south. 

4^6. butlyitifiT Towns. — The Western Railway, 700 miles 
long, runs through San Luis and Menho^a (the capitals of 
provinces with the same name^) to the borders of Chile. The 
nprth-westem linjs, laer^ than 1000 miles lobg, first follows the 
to Bosabio, the capital of Santa Fi province, then 
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crosses the dry pampas of Cordova to Cobdova, the second city 
of the republic, with a university and fine observatory. Proceeding 
through the salt plains of Catamarca and Tneuman^ it sends 
a branch towards Ilioj\ on the Andes slope, another to Santiago 
BEL Estero to east, and commences to -wind U]9 the buttress 
range of the Titicaca high plain through Salta and Jvjuy^ 
terminating at the town of Jujuy at a height of 4000 feet. The 
fertile plain between the Parana and Uruguay is shared by the 
agricultural provinces of Entre Bios (Between the Rivers) in the 
south, Corrientes and Missiones (which is named after the Jesuit 
missions) in the north. The town of Corrientes (named from 
the whining currents of the rivers) is well placed for commerce 
just below Ihe meeting of the Parana and Paraguay, on the frontier 
of the republic of Paraguay. 

491. The deserts of Patagonia to the south are divided 
into several territories, inhabited by the sad-faced TehuelcheSi now 
reduced to a small wandering tribe of tall and muscular men. 
They pride thomselve«« on their indifference to cold, hunger, and 
fatigue, and life by hunting the guanaco and the rhea on 
horseback. 

Falkland Islands. 

492. The FALKLiAND group comprises two large islands 
about 100 miles long, deeply cut into capes and inlets, separated 
by a narrow channel and surrounded by many detached rocks 
and islets. The climate is always moist, the sky dull, and 
the warmth varies little all the year round ; a cool damp summer 
following a warm damp winter. Coarse tussock grass grows 
in clumps higher than a man on the spongy, peaty soil, and 
sheep and cattle fatten on it. Sea-lions and the rare fur-seal 
breed on the shore rocks, and the quaint little town of 
Stanlrg^ on the eastern island, has a good deal of trade in 
supply^g passing ships with provisions. '*'^3 islands 'lorina*- 
Briti^ Crown colony, with about 2000 inh^utants. 

.*■ 

Ubugtjat. "■ t . ‘ . 

493. Area and fijuxflaioe. — ^UBUO-'drAT 
size of the United Kingdom,' an4‘'^edpib8 'is 
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between the nortli banlt of the La Plata estuary and the Uruguay 
Biver, which divides it from the Argentine 2 >rovinco of Entre 
Rios on the west. A line, partly marked by small rivers, 2 )artly 
artificial, is the northern fiontier towards Brazil. It is often 
called Bandm Oriental (?.c. Eaatei'n Siih\ as«#it lies on the 
eastern bank of the river Uruguay. The surface is hilly in 
the north and east, being part of the Brazil Plateau, but in 
the south and west it is a fiat or undulating pampa, whfre 
mounted gauchos manage great herds of cattle and fiocks of 
sheep, as in the Argentine Rejniblic. Many foreigners have 
settled in the country, including largo numbers of Basques from 
Spain and France. Revolutions have been more eomm6n in this 
little republic than in any other on the continent. Meat 
preserved by various processes is the main export. 

404. Towns of Uruguay. — The beautiful town of iIBcinte 
UflKea (i.c. View Mountain^ 120) crowns a rocky promontory 
which shelters a good harbour on the La Plata estuary. White 
houses rise on a steep slope from the water up to a great 
cathedral in the central square. There is « well-attended 
university ; but long langes of slaughterhouses form the chief 
features of the town. Paysandij, on the river Uruguay, 150 
miles from its moutli, has large trade on the river. JPbay 
Bkntos, farther down stream, grew up round Liebig’s ‘extrect of 
meat woiks, where every day durixxg the summer season a thou- 
sand terrified cattle are driven into the slaught^rihgL^^ytods. 
The beasts are killed and skinnrd ; the hides, fat^ hoyitt, and 
bones being exported by the shipload, and the flesh down 

into the well-known extract. ^ ' 

* r 

pAttAaUAY. 

496. History. — PARAGUAY, an entirely inland republic, 
Vipg liad a very eventful bi&tory. Jesuit pxissionaries civilised 
and educated tlie gentle Gva^^i Indians of this region 200 
years ago. Many mission villages liav^ Tpeea deserted, and hun- 
dreds of miles of gatii^’|:^s^l^aga3tf ixxrdirsd hy tropical forests ; 
hat the nation, hative Christians 

qpeoking the all ^inttry pnrposef^ mid 
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using Spanish only officially. After becoming iudejiendcnt of 
Spain in 1815, the country was ruled despotically by the dictator 
Dr. Francia for twenty-five years. It was then of large extent, 
peaceful and i^rosperoiis, but as rigidly closed to foreign travellers 
as Tibet. * Aft^t Francia’s death there were civil wars ,and 
disorder, and then a struggle five years long with the neigh- 
bouring states of Brazil and the Argentine Kcpublic. This war 
ended in 1870, leaving Paraguay ’with 200,000 inhabitants (one- 
fifth of its population before the wars), and of these only 
30,000 were men. 

496. Area and Surface. — iluch territory was lost, and 
the boundaries now arc the parallel of 22“ S., separating it from 
Bolivia and Brazil on the north, and the Parana marking off Brazil 
on the east, and the Argentine Republic on the south. The 
Pilcomayo and part of the Paraguay River are the boundaries 
from the same state on the west. The north-eastern portion 
belongs to the Brazil Plateau ; the north-west is an almost 
unexplored part of the dense forest of the Gran Chaco, ^but the 
south, iJie Soutl^ Avierican Me$o27otamiaj is low fertile land often 
flooded by the great converggig rivers. Yej'ha mat^^ the dried 
and powdered leaves of a tree like the holly, is gathered in immense 
quantities by the Indians in the forests, and exported to all parts 
of South‘d America, where an infusion of this Faraway tea is 
the favourite drink. Every man, woman, and child in Paraguay 
smokes oigars, and tobacco is cultivated to supply them. 

497. Towns. — The cajiitu.! ^euncion (20), on the Paraguay, 
close to the confluence of the Pilcomayo, has steamer trade 
to Buenos Ayres, more than 800 miles distant, and the one 
short railway runs soutli-east to Villa Rica. Although the 
trains are rather irregular in running, they have always an 
open truck attached on which the poor may travel free. 

. f '■ 

Brazil. 

408. iSxtent . — TbB Empire of BRAZIL, iha Atoit* ^ 
arohy in the Neyir WorU, uiih^ lai^e^ 

It lies almost entirely>*iniU^ytl^'^^ andDtotffih^ 
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other country in the continent except Chile. It is as large as 
the whole Australian continent, or twenty-fc>ix times the size of 
the United Kingdom. 

499. The Brazil Plateau. — The great grassy high jilain of 
the cast of the continent, at a general level dt from 1000 to 
3000 feet above the sea, forms a natuial division of the countiy. 
It is ridged with innumerable mountain and valley systems. The 
most important mountains form the Sea Range which runs for 
1600 miles from 10“ S. to 30“ S. Wild cattle and horses roam 
in great herds over the central i>lains, and sheep are pastured 
on the extreme southern slopes bordering Uruguay. Diamonds 
and gold have been collected for a century and a half in the 
east, and coal-mines are now being opened in the south, but 
buried treasures in the shape of ore still await practical discovery. 
Along the east coast, between the Sea Range and the sea, all 
the useful tropical plants are cultivated in plantations tended by 
negroes. Coffee is particularly widespread, the vast fields of 
shrubs overshadowed by palm trees to keep off the intense 
sunlight yield several harvests of berries in the ^ar, and supply 
fully one-half of the coffee of the world. 

600. The Selvas. — The second great division is the low 
plain of the Amazon, a silent sea of trees and brilliant flowers 
woven together with twinin'^ climbing plants, such as tlfe vanilla, 
and alive with exquisite littla l^umming birds, bright -coloured 
parrots, and long- tailed climbing monkeys swinging the 
branches. The insects also are brilliant in colour, laid some 
shine with a phosphorescent light so brightly that the ladies of 
Brazil often wear live fireflies in their hair instead of jewellery. 
These dark hot forests are cleft by broad tracts of warm muddy 
water pouring swiftly along to join the Amazon, and so reach 
the sea (see T^ig. 22). The manatee or sea-cow, the xxnaS-clad 
alligator, turtles bf extraordinary variety, and fish of every 
JrindAwWm in tlidm. Here aad^'^ere the rotind leaves of the 
kVictS^^risiia^ 6 jA the great w^te blossom 

fbf this totA islets oii> which lights 

footed birds ce^ch ^(bw and theh a steamer 

clanks noisily on 
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deck is half hidden in a cloud of mosquftocs. Now and then 
a dark-skinned, almost naked, Indian glides up the narrower 
waterways in liis light hark canoe to collect the juice of the 
indiarubbcr tiee, which heie supplies the finest luliber known. 
But the ^st iwgion of the selvas, in which the wlioio British 
Islands might be contained ten times over, has hardly a civilised 
town, and its enormous lesources of timber, wild fruits, and 
dye-woods (one of which originally ga^e its name of Brazil 
to the countiy^ are little used as jet. The n/Jrthern boundaiy 
of this region, and of the Empire, is the line of the Sierra 
Acaray (north of which lie the colonies of Guiana), the Sleirra 
Parimef and the continuation of the crest of the Guiana high 
plain marking off Venezuela. 

601. People. — The oiiginal people comprise several hundred 
difi%ient tiibes of Indians, speaking diffetent languages, and 
diffeiing completely in their habits. Portuguese settlers arrived 
in 1503, bringing negro slaves to work for them, and Jesuit 
priests who set to work to convert and civilise the natives. 
They were verpsuccessful in this, and introduced as a ‘^common 
language ” one of the 1 ndian fugues, which has spread so widely 
that the natives of different tribes can now speak freely to each 
other and to the whites. The usual mixture of races has taken 
place, bat several hundred thousand Germans, speaking their 
ovm l^ngU8g0| form farming colonies in the temperate southern 
provinces* In 1808 the King of Portugal, driven from Europe 
by the S'rench, took refuge in«his great colony, and on returning 
home left his son as regent, but the young man declared himself 
Emperor of Brazil in 1822, and the Empire has existed ever since 
almost free from revolutions. The G-ovemment is by two elected 
Houses of Parliament for the whole Empire, meeting in the capital. 


and in addition a special governor and elected local parliament 
for each of the twenty provinces. A ng arm^ and navy 


uphold the strong government that has n Aq Brazil^J^^ pnost 
settled and ^Caccessful country of the eontipieut. SlaVei^'c^^- 
tinued l^g, but was finally abolia}ied^^.|SJh 
a million negro slaves weif set free. ^ \ f \ 

Maine is a common 
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is imported from the United States for the food of the better 
classes, but the manioc flour (known in Europe as tapioca)^ 
obtained by grating down large tubers, the juice of which is 
poisonous, and must be carefully separated, forms the staple food 
of the peoplcr. ' 

502. Provinces of the North and West. — The vast 
north-western province Amazonas^ including most of the selvas, 
and the adjoining south-western provinces of Motto GrovsOj 
form together one-third of the area of the Empire, but contain 
only one-hundredth of the 2 )opulation. In the south of Matto 
Grosso the river Paraguay overflows at the commencement of the 
wet season, forming a lake — the Xarayes XiafiToon— as large 
as the whole of Ireland, which dries up again when the rains 


cease. 

503. Towns of the North-East. — Para (or on 

the southern moiith of the Amazon, is a hot, unhealthy 2 )ort, 
where the indiarubber and other products of the forests are 
transhipped from river steamers to ocean-going vessels. Mar- 
ANHAO, on a little island off the north coast, oppot^ite the province 
of the same name, gets an enormeus rainfall from the north-east 
trades. South of Cape St. Roque, PERNAMBUCO (160, often 
called JRecifey i,e. reef^ on account of the long reef which protects 
the harbour) is composed of three connected towns, t\x& oldest in 
Brazil, and is kept busy by the great sugar plantations of 
Femamboco province, through which a short railway runs. The 
early Portuguese liked long nam^, and they called the seaport 
from which a telegraph cable now extends to Lisbon, Cidade 
de Sao Salvador da Bahia de todos os Santos (f.c. the City 
of. the Holy Saviour, on the Bay of All Saints), but it is now 


known simply as BAHIA (140). This fine but fever-haunted 
town, rising steeply ftoth a safe rocky bay, is provided with 


hydraulic" lifts tq pUsSuu^^rs tip the steep streets. It has 
a uftlt6rsUy,^and ^ntmxis^l£Le cathedral of the Archbishop of 
Biatil. A miles' loh^ to the north-west, through 

tllA tv Anri Art tA tSahdA} the sre&t Civer. SSo 


tlie trooded' 
iPtiAncisco. 
604. TCk 


the great liireiV 
|l^^m^-*4>-Tlie capital ^S^U^ ha 
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Jfannto (360, i,e, January River ^ as Mras discovered on a 
New Year’s Day), south of Cape Frio, is an irregular and rather 
ugly town. But it has a fine situation on the west side of a 
deep oval bay 30 miles long, and shut in on all sides except 
the entrance fantastic granite hills. This isF usually said 
to be the very finest harbour in the world. Oi)posite the town 
the more distant X)eaks of the Organ Mountains tower up 
like a gigantic cathedial organ. Railways radiate inland and 
along the coast. One crossing the Sea Range^ north-westward 
tiaverses the mining province of Mmas Geraes^ passing OuBO 
PjRLTo, where gold-mines are woiked^ and a branch from it 
due noiMi reaches SiiVAitA, within 100 miles of Diajaaktika. 
This, as its name suggests, is the centre of the diamond-mines, 
where the rough stones arc laboriously ashed out of the clay 
by hegroes, under the clos^ watch of Brazilian overseers. Until 
slavery was abolished, the negroes wero encouraged by getting 
their freedom if they found a diamond of unusual size. A 
line passes south-west parallel to the coast, through continuous 
coffee groves, to Sao Patjlo, 200 miles distant, on the tropic 
of Capricorn, and bianchcs ii|}and through the rich j^lantations 
of Sao Pavlo province, carrying their harvest to the port of 
Santos. Pblotas, at the entrance of a lagoon running north- 
ward aldhg the coast irom the Uruguay frontier, and Pobto 
Albubic, at the head of it, are teiinini of railways from the 
farming province of Rio Grande do Sul^ where the Germans are 
most numerous and prosperous. 




CHAPTER XXIV 


NORTHERN COUNXRIhB OE bOOl'Jl AMERICA 
GtriANA. 

605. Ollmate and People of G-uiaua. — Tho three colonies 
that remain on the mainland lie clobo together on tho northern 
slope of the Guiana Plateau, between the north-east boundary 
o£ Biftzil, which has never been exactly fixed, and the mouth 

Orinoco. The hot and pestilential coast strip, deluged 
txopical rains, is a luxuriantly fertile asgion, and the 
gplancis to the south, traversed b^ large rivers with magnificent 
Wfttwfalls, are covered by a tangled mass of primeval forests into 
which white men rarely venture. The muddy streams are favourite 
haunts of the electric eel, whidi kills its prey by a sudden electric 
shock. The savage Canbst who live hero, once occupied the 
West Indies as well, and gave their name to the Caribbean 
Sea. They also gave rise, from their man-eating habits, which 
they still retain, to the word “ cannibal.” 

Rocks, sculptured with hieroglyph writing that has never 
been deciphered, show that a civilised native race must once 
have inhabited Quiana. 

606. FB£>KOH GUIAI7A, separated from Brazil on the 

east by the Qyapok River, and from Putch Guiana on the west 
by tha broad Maroni, has saah hiauy fruitless attempts to 
<!(fioniat it. Tens of thouaandr 0^ Frenchmen have 

been aent out from labioHt to a few hundreds have 

survived a year 4^;i&a*Blihuit% (10), the capital, is a 

ooovict station fcnf fibe vntntt ohd in France to be sent 

L 
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to Cayenne coiibidercd as €atat as to oe sentenced to death ; 
but villages have also been built in healthier places on the banks 
of the Marom. The hot ltd pepper cxiiorted from the capital 
has made the name C<ii/enne familiar everywhere. 

607 ’DU'QBH Q-UIANA, stretching from the Maroui to 
the Corentyn Kivcr, is lather larger than the French colony. 
It is often known as Surinam^ the name of its central river, 
at the mouth of which stands Patamartho, the chief town, built 
of wood, and travel sed by canals like the cities of Holland. The 
sugar 2 >lantations aie attended to by negroes under Dutch 
erseers. 

508. BRITISH GUIANA extends westward from the 
(^orciityn to Venezuela, and is the largest of the three Quianas, 
althougli lather smaller than the United Kingdom. It contains 
tlirco provinces named fio^ the three chief rivers. The great 
Ebsequiho Kivcr runs through the centre of the colony, and the 
Kaietur Fall, on a tributary far inland, is one of the grandest 
in the world, the whole liver, 370 feet broad, plunging 
cliff more thanaSOO feet high. Farther south, at the m 
the Demerara^ the capital, (10), is the healiMt 

town of northern South America, and contains an energetie 
British population. A railway runs towards New Amstebdam^ 
a little ])( rt at the mouth of the BerUce^ and all the hot coast 
strip it traverses is diligently cultivated by coolies from India, 
Chinese, and negroes. A chessboard pattern is given to the 
2 >Iantations of sugar-cane, coffee, and cotton by innumerable 
little inigating canals. Sugar is the great jiroduct of the 
2 >lacc, sugar mills and rum distilleries are the chief features 
of each village or settlement. Near the meeting-place of Brazil, 
British Guiana, and Venezuela stand a group of strange pillar- 
like mountains, the greatest of wliich, Boralma^ rises from 
a steeply sloping base in straight precip. of pink rock 
2000 feet high, and is almost always veiled by sheets of 
leaping down over thus cHffs on every side, and flowing awi^ 
to the Oriuo^ tha Amaeoii,"4ind the Esaeqnibb^ It wae 
^ to be utterly inaceesetbli^ climbed b^an^iEngUsli botanist 
in 1884. ' ** 
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Venezuela. 

600. Area and. Surface. — VBNSSZITXII jA, occupying the 
north of South America, is five times as largft tis the United 
Kingdom, and is bounded on the west by Colombia, on the south 
by Brazil, and on the east by British Guiana. The Orinoco flows 
in a nearly circular curve round the Sierra Farimc, and traverses 
the undulating ilanos, where herds of cattle are pastured. The 
llanos are great steppes nearly covered with water in the rainy 
season, richly grass-grown immediately after, and parched deserts 
durin g the dry weather. Fifty years ago they were almost treeless, 
but now clumps of palms and other trees dot the landscape every- 
where ; and when the plains are flooded, the native Indians retire 
to houses built in the branches. The llanos are boundeHl on 
the south by the wooded heights of the Guiana Plateau, traversed 
by numerous streams, but almost uninhabited, and on the north 
by the north-east extension of the Andes^ which raise their snowy 
crests close to the sea, and give a very short course to the north- 
flowing streams. Almost all th^ important towns are on the 
north slope of the latter range, in a cool climate, with railways 
down to their hot seaport on the Caribbean Sea. The early 
Spanish explorers found a native village built on pileo in Lake 
Maracaybo, and called it Fenemela, the Spanish for Little 
Venice.” The name, given half in joke^ spread to the whole 
country. < p 

510. Gk>venunent.-^FoliticaUy, the republic contains eight 
states, with separate parliaments for local af&irs, and eight thinly 
peopled territories. Civil wars and revolutions ore chronic, yet 
much attention is glyen to f^riculture in the short intervals 
when a settled govM^ent pjjfhvailB. OetOse, sugar, and oaoao 
are* the bhi^!p^ts’'%Ul1|Mii<td ta the plantations; there are 
sonA c^ppe]^^Tf^f^$flfifii^<fti|^^flt|l^'‘reoently opened on the 
Oihtoco, ^ miners. The imtouched 

mineral w^t& of thA*«j^tr7 would malm it one of the most 
prosperous ^ it <^7 had a pet^ful and law-abiding , 

people. 
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511. Towns of Venezuela. — (S^atacas (70), the capital, 
a fine progressive town supplied more abundantly w ith tramways, 
gas, water, telephones, and newspapers than any of its size in 
Britain, occupies a mountain valley 3000 feet above the sea, with 
a lofty ra.ige c»ing behind it. The railway windsdike a serpent 
down to the flourishing harbour La OuAYitA. The best oaoao 
tiees in the world are grown in the neighbourhood, and immense 
quantities of the cocoa are sent to Eurox)e for making chocolate. 
Valencia, in a similar position farther west, with a railway to 
its harbour, Piterto Cabello, lies amongst the best coffee planta- 
tions of the state. Maraoaybo, on the gulf it is called after, 
is the chief western harbour. Where the Orinoco traverses a 
narrow pass 250 miles from its mouth, the towm of Angotimra 
(i.e. The Pass) was founded within reach of sea-going vessels, 
but the name was change^ to Ciudad Bolivar in honour of the 
liberator. Here sarsaparilla and other valuable drugs, obtained 
from the forests, are shipped ; and it is said that when the river 
overflows, alligators swim up the streets and have been known 
to pick children out of the windows. 

* 

Trinidad. 

512 T&X17IDAD, a British island colony, and little Tobaso, 
north-east of it, although usually classed with the West Indies, 
lie on the American continental shelf. Two long promontories 
of the square-shaped island of Trinidad run eastward, enclosing 
the Gulf of Faria, which is sheltered to the north by the peninsula 
of Faria in Venezuela, the narrow entrance being called the 
Dragm*a Mouih. The southern promontory is separated from the 
mainland by a similar strait to which the name of Serpents 
MennOi is given. Hie island ia hot Mfd fertile, rich in all 
tropical products, eapedally ooooafrom ^u* «ti^, of cacao trees. 
It is famoua for a great deposit of half-^M^t^ all|^M»lt, t^e PihA. 
Lake, which fdrnisliea anM^^rtaot 
Bbba. The capital, 
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CHArTER XXV 

THE CONTINENT OF AFRICA 

613. Position and Form. — Africa is of all the continents 
the most shut out fiom the rest of the world; its coast is so 
uniform and free from inland seas, its size is so great, its climate 
round most of the coast is so bad, and most of its people are 
so savage, that the name Dark Continent describes it well. 
Tt lies south of Europe and west of Asia, the meridian of 20" 
E. divides it iiAo two almost equal parts, and ciosses the continent 
at its greatest length from porth to south nearly 5000 miles. 
The parallel of 10" N. crosses it at its greatest breadth of 
4500 miles from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean. The shape 
resembloA South America, but the north- western outcurvo is 
larger and more pi eminent, and the north-eastern is broken by 
the Red Sea. North of the equator Africa extends from east 
to west, but south of it more from north to south. More of the 
surface lies in the torrid zone in Africa than in any other con- 
tinent. 

The form of Africa differs altogether from that of the other 
continents, and although it is least known of any, explorers have 
made it quite certain that there is bo great backbone of 
mountains, and that large rivers, as a rul^ h ve curiously curved 
courses. 

614. Wo(EHr Ckmdt — From the steep cliffs of Cape JB^rtel 
opposite Gibmitar in ^ 

the coast Tuns aoui3ii-wes^4pj^f at firsi under 

the Atlas Moiintstos, aitil^^e^^CSng^ihe low sand 
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border of the Sahara desert to Cape Blanco (i.e. White Cape). 
Off the middle of this line the Oanairy Islands (§ 154), more 
than 100 miles from the shore, spring up from deep water 
outside the continental shelf. Five hundred miles farther south, 
beyond the nfbuth of the Senegal River, Cape Verde ^Le. Green 
Cape) juts out, and is the most westerly point in Africa, reaching 
17^** W. At this point the direction of the coast turns to the 
south-east for 1000 miles to Cape Palmas, and thence rune, 
nearly along the parallel of 6** N., due cast for 1200 miles, 
almost reaching long. 10® E. Here it turns at right angles, 
and thereafter runs on the whole southward. The Qulf of 
Quinea, with flat marshy shores overgrown with the densest 
tropical vegetation, occupies this right angle. It is divided by 
the delta of the Niger into the small Bight of Bi^in to the west, 
and the larger Bight of Biafra to the south. In the latter the 
volcanic island Fernando Po springs up from the continental 
shelf, but is not a true continental island. Cape Lopez, just 
south of the equator, is the extremity of a gentle outcurve half- 
way between the Niger and the place where thb Congo enters 
in 6® S. Cape Negro (i.e. Black Ca^e\ the promontory of another 
outcurve in 16® S., may be taken as the southern extremity 
of the Gulf of Guinea, and thence the coast is almost without 
harbours and is lined by desert mountains rising one behind 
another in dreary terraces for 1000 miles to the south, where 
the Orange River flows into the sea. Five hundred miles farther 
on the finger-like Cape of Good Hope points southward, and 
at long. 20® E. the farthest south point is reached $tk*^Oapo 
Agulhas (Le. Needle Capcy so called because the Portuguese 
found the declin0,tion of the compass needle to alter rapidly) 
in 35“ S. Nearly 600 miles of coast faces the south, but the 
continental shelf running far out to sea, and forming the stormy 
Agulhas Bank, has a triangular outline. This shows that at 
one time, ages since, Africa had a pointed extremity like South 
America. 

616. The Eaat Coast is very like the west, ^although the 
nq|onntain chain is closer and st^per.^hht it possesses a good 
/lietural, heur^ur in Delagoa BSy -in Five hundred miles 
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farther north the great delta of the Zalnbesi begins, and the 
Mozambique outcuive swells eastward, terminating at 10" S. in 
Cape DUgado. 

The island of Madagascar, more than 1000 miles long, is 
separated h'rom* this jiart of the coast by the deep* Mozambique 
Channel, which is 250 miles wide in its narrowest part, and 
contains several groups of islets. From Capo Delgado a shallow 
ir curve sweeps northward to the equator, and in the middle of 
it the little islands of Zanzibar and Pemba fie close to shore 
on the narrow continental shelf. From the equator the coast 
runs north-east for 1000 miles to Cape Ouardafui in long. 51“ E. 
This is '•the most easterly point of Africa, and the extremity 
of the dumpy-looking Somali Peninsula, which points towards 
the hot island of i^ootra, 150 miles to the north-east. Turning 
nearly due west along the Gulf of Aden, and again at right 
angles as a line of coral-girdled riverless cliffs bordering the 
Red Sea for 1500 miles, the east coast ends at the head of the 
Gulf of Suez, in 30" N. At this point the Suez Canal, dug 
through the lft.t sandy desert, converts Africa into a gigantic 
island. ^ 

516. North Coast. — The Mediterranean coast commences 
in the low delta of the Nile, stretching westward for 200 miles, 
and then runs north-westward along the low sandy shores 
broken by a remarkable long square-cut recess b^t^^cen long. 20" 
and 10" E., forming the gulfs of Sidra on the cast, and Cubes 
on the west (anciently know9 as the Greater and Lesser Syrtes). 
Cape Ban* at west end of it, and 1000 miles west of the 
Nile, IS the mfist northerly point of Africa, reaching to 37" N., 
and from it the coast runs west by south to the Strait of Gibraltar. 

617. The Great Plateau. — A wide high jilain (the Great 
Plateau) averaging three-quarters of a mile above the sea, fills all 
the south of Africa. It rises in terraced he ghts from the east 
and the west and sinks to a lower plain (quarter f4. 

mile high on f^ji^erage) along a line drawn from the Bight 
Biafra to |h^ of ihf Bed^ Sea^coaast. The highest jjfavti 

of the Great Pkt^tt iq the eaB^<eide and towards the north. 
The mountainoue eoui^tiij^ in 10" the 
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broadest part of the * eastern bounding chain, which narrows 
towards the south, and shoots up in the snowcovcicd })cak of 
Kenia, just south of the equator, reaching a heiglit of 18,000 
feet, and second only to the noble summit of Kilimanjaro, 200 
miles farther south. The high plain on the ^dips west- 

ward and is divided into two parts — a large northern and a smaller 
southern plateau — by the deep valley of the Zambesi, which flows 
by an ^/'-shaped course to the cast. 

618. The Zi:Lmbesi. — This river, rising in the little Lake 
Dilolo, in about 12" S. south-west of the middle of the continent, 
flows southward under the name of the Liba. In 18" S. it 
receives the outflow of Lake Liuyanti, flows on over foaming 
rapids for many miles, until at the Victoria Falls, where it is 
more than half a mile wide, it plunges down a crack in the 
liard rocks that stop its passage. Tliis crack receives the whole 
breadth of the river, and as it is 100 feet deep and only 250 feet 
across, the vast volume of water driven into it raises clouds of 
spray like steam, and the natives call the frightful chasm 
Thundering SmokeJ^ The only escape for the rifer is by a long 
zigzag clifT-wallcd passage not more jbhan 60 feet wide, and through 
this the torrent rushes with an awful roar. Then sweeping 
northward and once more southward on its way to the east, 
the river passes throngli the eastern barrier mountain^ by the 
Laputa goige, and, after receiving the Shire from Lake Nyassa, 
sweeps on to its delta on the Indian Ocean, which it enters 
after a total course of 1 400 miles. ^ 

619. Southern Division of the Qreat Plateau.^ 
From the Limpopp Iliver, w^hich crosses the tropic of OapH- 
corn, first northwrard and tlien southward as it flows to the eadt, 
the Drakenbergr Mountains sweep round in a wide curve olosc 
to the east coast, to which they sink in abrupt wooded terrstees. 
They slope more gently to the west and sink into lower ranges 
and lofty terraced called the Grand Karoo on the south. The 
Orange River, named not from the fruit nor from the colour 
of its water,* tut after a Dutch prince, end its northern tributary 
the Vaal, flow westward to the AtlantiCi.’' Alfirge, nearly level 

, region of internal drainage extending between tW Orange and the 
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Zambesi is called the Kalahari Desert/and towards the north 
it contains the salt Lako Ngami, which receives several rivers, 
but has no outlet. 

620. The Great Lakes. — Nortli of the Zambesi tlio eastern 
part of thd Great Plateau is the region of great fresh-water lakes, 
the equals of which are only to bo found in North America. The 
southernmost, Lake Nyassa, running north and south and 
300 miles long, is crossed near its U2>i)er end bj the parallel of 
10“ S. It lies between a double low of lofty mountains, and 
overflows by the river Rhir4 southward to the Zambesi. Lake 
Tanganyika has a similar outline, but is 400 miles in length, 
and on a^liigher level. It stretches northward along the meridian 
of 30“ E., from a jioint 150 miles north-west of Lake Nyassa^ 
across a stretch of fertile country with open forests. This lake 
overflows iDcriodically from, the middle of its west coast into the 
Congo. Again, 160 miles north-east from the northern end of 
Lake Tanganyika, and on a still higher level (nearly 4000 feet), 
is the great circular bahin of the Victoria Nyanza, as its dis- 
coverer Livingftone named it in honour of the Queen. It lies 
under the equator, and is largjjr than any other lake except Lake 
Superior — as large indexed as the entire island Tasmania, It 
gives origin to the Nile, the most famous river in the world, 
which flows down a stcci) descent north-westward, touching the 
small shallow Albert Nyanza, and sweeping across the lower or 
Northern Plateau. 

621. The Oongro depression on the western side of the 
Great Plateau, and traversed by the equator, was probably once 
an inland sea three times the size of the Caspian. But a narrow 
outlet w'as formed in the west, so the sea was drained, and the 
great river left flowing across its bed, whh’h is now thickly 
covered with dense forests in some parts. The Lokingra Moun- 
tains, ridging the high plain in a westward curve from Lake 
Nyassa, surround the south shore of the small Lake Bangweolo 
in 12'' S., near which Livingstone died. The Congra issues 
from this lake, and flows north for about 1000 miles 
equator, where a line of ^l^oracts called Stanley 

tl^ explorer of the river, bed. Here rt^ tunui 
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north-westward in a long arc, then swerving south-westward, the 
swift stream, more than a mile wide, crosses the equator, and 
again widens into the expanse of Stanley Pool, a deep lake 
larger than Loch Lomond. Emerging thence, it descends from 
the Great Plateau by a series of roaring rapids oead cataracts, the 
Livingstone Falls, between steep and lofty walls of rock for 
nearly 100 miles. Then it sweeps across the coast low plain 
and into the Atlantic with a width of 7 miles, a depth of 1000 
feet, and a larger volume of water than is boinc by any other 
river except the Amcizon. All along its course, tiibutaries from 
south and east and north pour down the sloping sides of the 
Congo depression, and stream across to the main river. Several 
of these tributaries are more than 1000 miles long, and all are 
broken by rapids or falls. 

522. Northern Plateau: The Nile. — The plain to* the 
north (the Northern Plateau) sinks in terraces from the Great 
Plateau (§ 517), and along the coast of the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean forms wide tracts of low plain : in one or two 
places small depressions below sea-level occur. •'The Nile, flow- 
ing northward from the equatorial lakes, receives the Bahr-el- 
GhcLzal and other tributaries from the west at about 10*" N., and 
takes the name of White because its water is clear and 

bright. Five hundred miles farther north the Blue^ Nile (or 
Nile of turbid waters), 900 miles long, flows in from the 
Abyssinian Mountains on the right. The conjoined stream flows 
over a series of rapids (the Cataract, counting from the 

sea), and after the infhxx of'th^ Atharm tjie last tributary, 
which also comes from the Abyssinian lieights, the Eift|a 'Cataract 
occurs. Here the Nile leaves the well-watered fertile land of 
the Sudan, and .flows in 4 winding course through a flht valley, 
walled by lo^KToliffs^ and broken by thiee more cataracts (the 
Fourth, Thii(df;^nd Second) at nearly equal distances, of 150 
miles. '"^The FirSt Cataract is encountere^^ Jittle be^^^ond the 
tropic oi Cawer, and then the greait^itve&]^^ fredy to the sea 
for 800 mileattoiross the sand imilf threads into a 

vast triangular delta, the of/tll^ two m ai n tiver 

branches on^hich to the A ois^8na|ed the name. 
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The Nile is the longest river in the world, as it measures more 
than 4000 miles from its remotest source to the sea. In the 
autumn of each year the monsoon rains of the Abyssinian Moun- 
tains, swelling the Blue Nile and Atbara, produce a gradual 
rise and o^erflo^ of the lower Nile, which covers the flat land 
on both sides of the river. When the flood subsides, it leaves a 
deposit of fertile mud, and thus a ribbon of cultivable land is 
fowed between tw’’o dreary deserts. 

623. Lake Cliad occupies a hollow in tne centre of tlie 
Sudan towards the south of the Northern Plateau in lat. 14* N. 
It receives several rivers from the Jebel Mara hills on the east, 
and in rainy seasons, when its waters cover more than twice 
their usual area, they find an outlet north-eastward along the 
valley of another Bahr-el-Ghazal. This leads for 300 miles to a 
lower depression where evaporation is rapid and the stream dries 
up, leaving a deposit of salt. 

624. Nigrer Basin. — The comparatively low line of t^ie 
Koner Mountains along the north coast of the (iulf of Guinea 
has a great ralhfall, and numerous streams pouring down the 
northern slope unite to form^the Niger, which flows at first 
north-eastward, but when it crosses the meridian of Greenwich, 
in lat. 18* N., turns abruptly south-eastward. It receives the 
long navigable Binud River on the left, wdiich flows from the 
northern base of the Great Plateau, and then the Niger turns 
due south and enters the sea within 1000 miles of its source in 
a straight line, but after a coufse of nearly 2500 miles. 

626, The Sahara. — The great desert of the Sahara extends 
northTmtiti almost to the shore of the Mediterranean, from the 
fertile Sudan or southern strip of the northern plateau. It is 
dotted with occasional oases, but as a rule forms a sea of burning 
sand, with monotonous ranges of lofty dunes, or dreary hills and 
valleys of parched sand- worn rock. Long ago t must have been 
a well-water^ land, for ancient river-channels (called by the 
Arabs wadies) still score the arid sides of the Tibesti Rari^ of 
mountains which grosses the desert from Jebel Mora 
ward to the slopes of the f The Atla49 Chain rises steeply 
to snow-covered summits miles high 
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eastward from Cape ISiun, opposite the Canary Islands, for 1400 
miles in a sciics of 2 )aral]el ranges to Cape Bon. These ranges 
support the plateau of Shotts small lakes without outlet), 
and are closely connected with the opposite mountain system of 
Simin ; the ^>wo were indeed joined in bygone ages *- 

626. Climate. — Over the greater j)art of the northern 
plateau theie is very little lam , and as it is also the hottest 
region in the world, the land is desert, but along the sl<?pe 
towards the great plateau there is more rain, and on the east and 
west bordering mountains there are very heavy monsoon rains 
in summer. The Great Plateau is, on the whole, well watered, 
especially along its noithern land margin, on the Gulf cfi Guinea, 
the Basin of the Congo, and along the whole east coast. Much 
of it is therefore covered iMth tangled tropical forests, but the 
central and southern parts of the plateau, with a moderate 
rainfall, bear clumps of separated trees, forming open forests like 
those of temperate countries. The Kalahari Desert in the south- 
west is almost completely protected from rain, as the higher 
eastern edge drains all the moisture from the ^evailing south- 
easterly winds Cactus plants ^nd large juicy water-melons 
grow in the hot sand, storing up any moisture in tlie form of 
dew or occasional showers that may come their way. Along the 
Meditcirancan, the borders of the Sahara, and the extrexne south, 
the coast lands are dry and healthful. But on the east and the 
west the low coast strip surrounds the terraces, which rise to the 
mild and agreeable high plains, with a poisonoiis belt, where 
foreigners always suffer from fever. 

627. The animals peculiar to Africa have Vem. si|eiitioned 

in § 65. The tsetse fly ranges over the tropical patts of it, and 
although quite a small insect and harmless to man, its bite is 
fatal to domWic animal^ such as oxen, and explorers of this 
region are^e<^i!fpell6<2 to haVe all their goods carried by men. It 
is said of the odnth^nr that it is abode of t]^6 most man-like 
apes (the gotillajandthe ohih^Ame^and the nioet ape-like men. 
But all the hatiiAitallits of not nepoei^ nor are they 
altogether savage. ^ l/t > ' ' 

528. People.— The tofifi5]^)hlati<to'i?f guessed to be about 
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200,000,000, but it is \cry diflicult to mako a fair estimate. 
In the north the people are of the White type, some are Semitic 
emigrants from Asia the Arabs and ]\loors), but most arc 
Hamitic people, true natives who are very dark in complexion, 
but have ifot the woolly hair nor thick lips of negroes. Both 
these laces are mainly Mohammedan in religion. The natives 
of all the rest of the continent are of the Black type. On the 
border country between the northern and the great plateaux 
south of the Sahara the true Negroes have tlfeir liome ; they 
arc rapidly being converted to Mohammedanism, but were ori- 
ginally fetichists and very often cannibals, some tribes being 
particulrriy famous for the abominable cruelties they practise. 
Most of the Great Plateau is peopled by the numerous tribes of 
the brown Bantu race, many of whom are tall and handsome, 
willing to become civilised^ and very brave soldiers. They arc 
originally nature-worshippers and fetichists, but Christianity has 
made much more progress amongst the Bantu races than amongst 
the regular negroes. In the extreme oouth-west there is a 
degraded yellowKomplexioncd lace, the Hottentots, and many 
singular tribes occur here and there over the continent, one of 
which, the Akkas, are dwarfs, liardly more than 4 feet high. 

52G. Exploration. — ^Within the last two centuries, colonies 
of Europeans have been formed all round the coast of Africa, and 
in the temperate regions of the extreme north and south these 
have been rapidly increasing. Even yet there are immense regions 
of Africa entirely unknown t<> explorers or map-makers. The 
Arabs were, the first to make the interior of the continent known 
to the European w’orld, and they examined most of the northern 
regions l>efore the end of the fifteenth century. 

For 300 years after that time Europeans only visited Africa 
for slaves, and added almost nothing to a knowledge of the 
continent. Now all civilised nations prohil^it i Ma horrible traffic, 
and British men-of-war otq always cruisiqg the Bed Sea and 
along the east jeoaet to capture the dhowd or native vessels in , ^ 
which the Arabs still carry tiie unfortunate creatures across to 
Arabia and the |A^rts of Ibr sai^ -(see Fig. 27). tn the 

heart of the continent the thepsdy coqtiiierce 
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that flourishes. The« most valuable merchandise in Africa is 
ivory, and the Arab traders must catch slaves to carry it to the 
coast, for if they had to pay their canieis for a journey that 
occupies months, and sometimes years, there -w ould be no profit 
left. But qs the peaceful agricultural tribes liable to be 
attacked at any moment, it is quite impossible that these x)eople 
can advance in civilisation. More recently the French from 
their northern colonies, and the British, Portuguese, and Germans 
from their posslssions on the east, south, and west, have ex- 
plored some of the continent, and since 1840 missionaries have 
done a great deal in this way. Livlnfirstone, the best and 
greatest of African explorers, was the first to cross the (f^ontinent 
from west to cast, riding on an ox over the Great Plateau. In 
his long journeys of discovery, which lasted years at a time, he 
was all alone in lands where even oxen could not live, anio‘ngst 
the Bantu tribes, of whom he made lasting friends. Stanley, the 
coi respondent of an American newspaper, the New York Herald^ 
first sent out to find Livingstone, who had not been heard of 
for years, has also become a great traveller; to^im the Congo 
owes the discovery of its course. But it is impossible to men- 
tion the hundreds of brave exjilorers who have been at work, and 
who are still struggling with dangerous climate, and difficult 
forests and swamps, and hostile natives, to find out j how the 
rivers of this continent flow, and to endeavour to stop the trade 
in slaves which makes it the most miserable land on the earth. 

Although there are no roads^n Africa outside the colonies, 
the whole land, through forests and over plains^ is cpvered with 
a network of winding footpaths, beaten hard by the passing of 
thousands of naked feet for hundreds of years, joining village to 
village, and ultiniatoly sea to sea. 
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COUSTRIES OF NORTnERN VI RICA 

The, JJarbary biAiES 

680 History — The fertile and m ell- watered north slope 
of the Atlas range and the coast to the cast 'nere colonised in 
early times by the Phoenicians, who called their state Carthage, 
and after a tremendous struggle were conquered by the Bomana 
The Homans were driven out by the Arabs in the sixth century. 
The native Hamitic people are called BsirbsM^ and their land 
01 MaurUtana Barbaiy was altv '^avds divided into 
ilfarooeo, “ the land of the extreme west,’^ aa the natives call it, 
and Algeria which were independent, Tunta and Tripoli which 
passed into the power of the Turks; but throughout ail the 
diangee the Berbeni have remiuned the chie£ part ed tiie 

popotationt 



631. MAROOCOr occupies the south - wesftii'n ajid higher 
part of the Atlas range, with a stretch of the Sahara beyond it, 
and is separated from Algeria about lat. 20® W. It is about 
twice the size of the United Kingdom. ^ 

It is a Mohammedan state, and education of inferior kind 
is therefore common; the Emperor calls himself the PHnee of 
true Believers^ and has absolute i>ower over the lives of his sub- 
jects. He lives in great splendour, with hundreds of wives, and 
is attended by a> guard of several thousand soldiers every year 
when he makes a grand journey between Fez and Marocco, the 
two chief capitals of his domain. Both these towns are on the 
seaward slope of the snow-crowned Atlas Mountains. They look 
magnificent from a distance : the rows of flashing white houses 
set in green gardens, with the slender minarets and swelling 
domes of mosques rising against the blue sky, but inside they 
are ruinous and filthy. Many Jews live in them, a special 
quarter of each city being walled oflT, so as to separate them from 
the Mohammedans or “true believers.” At FEZ (100) leather 
work of all kinds is carried on, and the red clath caps, which 
have taken its name, are sent by millions to all Mohammedan 
countries. Camel caravans keep &p trafilc with the small coast 
towns which have poor harbours ; Tangieb, 120 miles from Fez 
(but a ten days’ journey), in the extreme north-west, w:here the 


foreign consuls live, is tho most important. Ceuta, on a little 
pieninsula held by ^tho Spaniards, is only a fortTe^. Caravans 
winding over the. Atlas ran^, past great beds 


of untouched pres, 
ward to the large da 


on the Sahara, and journey soutl^ 
Tafilit, which is fuH*^ 


villages. TheygQ '.fl^l^er south, for 1000 miles past dried- 

‘ ^ Ij. m* 1 


pwt n^i^et po^’’ 


^laels with salt, to Tunhnetoo, a 
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ostrich feat^rs, and negro 
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had been capMbred by his dating and ravage sailois At last 
this became so serious a danger to commeice in the Alediterrauean 
that the Jreiiuh fleet bombaided the town in 1830, captured 
the Dey and annexed Ins land The Ihench dominions were 
extended by steady fighting with the nati\es, until now they 
reach fiom Maiocco to the Oulf of Cabes, and southwaid to the 
Sahara, over an aica three times that of the ITiiited Kingdom. 

633 Surface and Olimate — Algeiia occupies tliiee dis- 
tinct regions first, the fertile and thickly pcoj led noith slojie of 
the mountains called the Tell, second, the high x^hiin on the 
summit, diversified by strings of shalloAV salt lakes called Shotts, 
and ch '^fly used as jiastuie land , and third, the low plain of the 
Sahara, farther south, where date palms and fruit trees flourish 
heie and thcie Many aitificial oases have been made by boring 
Ailcsian wells Wheat jind vinep are being grow n more and 
more every year m the Tell, and the high plain of the Shotts is 
covered with waving fields of esparto grass or alfa, which is cut, 
dried, packed in bales, and exported for paper making The 
climate in spring is most delightful, and as the Government 
IS firm and just, the chief towns are becoming favourite wnntcr 
resoits for invalids from Europe 

634 Government and Towns — ^Algeria is divided into 
three d vartments^ which are part of the Fiench republic, and 
send members to the parliament in Paris, and three ttmtones 
thinly peopled by natives^ and still un4e:p mihtary rule In 
addition there is the eastern protectorate of Tunis, all the affairs 
of which are managed by a Frendi ^Besident^ although it is 

jkolikiinally independent under Oran, the westem 

P^ertment opposite Spam, has many Splu^h colonists. Its 
chief tovn and port is Oban^ at the a rodfey bey 

forms soti^ perfect shelter to sblra Bxmiam called 

It jPortiu w the divine Ocan 

thlbngh a parallel to 

of Alguri jQpiinlpb' ‘ 

capital 

from sevew^A fa 

means of a l iilM»iS wi^^an4t»i<> 
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The modern French tow^i runs along the shore a mile, with 
rows of tall houses and broad tree- planted streets, gradually 
growing narrower as the town ascends the hill in the rear. 
The whole plan is a triangle, the upper part being the old 
Algerine quarter, crowned at the very apex by t\\^ ,Kasi^7i^ or old 
fortress of the Deys. The railway runs on into Constantine 
province opposite Italy (and containing many Italians), and 
reaches Constantink, about 250 miles from Algiers; it wa;^ 
named after the Koinan Emperor in the fourth century. It is 
an inland town built on a rocky table, which is sejiarated by 
straight walled gorges of great depth from the surrounding 
country. As the line runs eastward to Tunis, 220 miles away, a 
branch turns north to the seaport of Bona, which, with its old 
name of Uipj^Oy was in ancient times the town of tlu* great 
Bishop Augustine. TUNLS (150) was for centuries one of flic 
most learned of Mohammedan towns, and it stands close to the 
ancient Carthage^ some ruins of which still remain, although 
most of the modern town is built out of the stones of the 
famous Phoenician city. e 

536. TRIPOLI, a province of the Turkish Empire, governed 
by a pasha, borders the long recess of the Syrtes from Tunis 
eastward to Egypt. It thus lies ojiposite Italy and Oreece, 
but the long coastline is always beaten by a heavy surf, «ind the 
shallow and dangerous haibour of Tripoli (30), duo south of 
Malta, is the only seaport with any foreign trade. It is a 
crescent-shaped walled town, with >vhite mosques and minarets ; 
a broad strij) of land where palms grow runs round it outside 
the walls, and here the freed negro slaves live. The high plain 
of Barka^ cast of the Great Syrtes, was once thickly peopled 
by colonists from ancient Greece, and the ruins and tombs of 
the great city of Cyrene still remain near the modem village of 
Qrennak. There are no reeft^vera in Tripoli, but the wadies 
are flooded in thp' short miry seaeom The desert province of 
Fesszan reachea to the of the Tibesti range, and 

contains the impbrtlin^ Hotntzotnc« ^ Over the 

^eat timdy pliLias''ofl:the" the oaees, with their 'wells and 

villa^» iskndit 'and produce gr^t crops of dates. 
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Flocks of tiinM and graceful gazelles bound over the desert, and 
caravans of patient camels, sometimes as }nany as 3000 travel- 
ling in a long row, arc led southward ir)00 miles from Tripoli 
to the coyntries surrounding Lake Chad in the Sudan. The sand 
between the gases is so heated by the blazing sun, that when 
a European traveller was passing lie had to make sandals for his 
favourite dog to save its paws from being scorched. Eggs 
may sometimes be cooked by simply burying them in the hot 
sand. The terrible sand storms or simooms (i\e. 2^o{son blasts) 
often sweep over the desert, whirling along cloudy pillars of hot 
dry sand, which darken the air like the thickest London fog. 


Egypt. 


• 636. History. — EQ-YPT extends from Tripoli to the Red 
Sea, and also includes the. peninsula of Sinai on the Asiatic side. 
Almost the entire population is, however, crowded into the narrow 
fertile valley of the Nile, and on the great flat fan-shaped delta. 
It is the mos^ ancient country in the world, and its people were 
the first to bo civilised. More than 5000 years ago they in- 
vented >vriting by means oT hieroglyphs or symbolic pictures, 
and from them our alphabet gradually grew. Hundreds of 
buildings yet remain of which the v/alls are painted with the 
history of this wonderful nation. The natives of the country, 
the fellahin^ as they are now called, have always been oppressed 
by foreign rulers, yet they ^remain the same race of Hamitic 
people. Their features are still exactly like those carved on th<f 
great tombs and temples that their forefathers were compelled 
to build for the Pharaohs. The Chreeks, and after them the 
Bomanie^ took possession of Egypt, and there they learned many 


of the arts of civilised life that . since , over Enropi^ 

and have helped to mafie the wotVSL 

A great Arab invasion in the ilfll^tteed Moham** 

medanism^ 9 )ost q$f the Mohammedanej 


ever 

Churq^^;mi 

fierce^ 
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tinual revolts. In 1 787 Napoleon the Great invaded and subdued 
the country, but Nelson destroyed his fleet in Aboukir Bay in 
the folloiMng ycai, and the British restored the Turks to power. 
After many wais the Kfudive or King of Egypt freed himself fiom 
the Sultan of Turkey, on condition of paying a t^^urly tribute. 
The country then became a hercditaiy despotism, claiming rule 
over the whole Nile valley as far as the equator. The French 
kept the chief share in the commerce of Egypt, and they opened 
the Suez Canal ii^ 1869, but since then the British Govern- 
ment, seeing how important it is to keeji the canal safe for British 
ships, have taken charge of the Khedive, who can now do nothing 
without consulting his British piotectors. The fellahin are 
taxed so heavily that they live in abject poverty, and not only is 
their money taken but their time ; every man must give a certain 
number of days each year to work on the Government canals and 
embankments that regulate the fiqods of the river. 

Rebellions in the Sudan portion of the Nile basin led the 
Egyptian Government in 1884 to desert their garrisons and Euro- 
pean governors in the distant jirovinces, and to drawl the boundary 
of their country at the Second Cataract. 

537 Climate and Products.— In all parte of Egypt timber 
is scarce, and some of the boats on the Nile ate decked with 
clay mixed with chopped straw, like the sunrdried bricl^ which 
the Israelites had to make when in bondage. The lovely lotus 
flowers which used to float thickly on the Nile in the time of 
the Greeks have vanished, and tl^^ papyrus reeds which furr 
Wshed the writing material that gave its 
becoming scarce. The crocodile, one of the gods of 13 no 

longer found in the muddy water, but the beautiful (the 
sacred bird) is plentiful ; and storks and quails that s^ndT the 
summer in northern EuMJ^e retire to the banks of the Nile for 
winter. The climate is v^Tlry and hot. The blaze of constant 
sunlight on drift&gjta^iuid whitewashed walls, and the torment 
^nsed hfit IMikes the people aubje6t to ^4 

diseases, 4nd in cou9t)7 are bli^ people so comhioit. 

The chief crops raised, for cotton, under the mimage^ 

ment of inwhant(|j^ns, Imtils, wheat, and opium. 
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638. Towns of the Delta. — Just east of tho Bay of 
Aboukir the to'v\u of IIosetta standfis at the mouth of tho western 
or Roi>ctta hunuh of tlic Nile. A few yeais before Nelson’s great 
sea fight in that bay, a piece of carved stone was picked uj) here^ 
which gave tfie key to the hicrogljl>hic inscri 2 )lions that had 
X>uzzled all the learned men of Euroj^o for centuries, and from 
that time the history of Egypt could be read. Damibtta, a 
port 00 miles farther cast, gives its name to jhe eastern branch 
of tho Nile, at the mouth of which it stands. ALEXANDRIA 
(230), on a narrow strip of low land facing the sea on the 
western margin of the delta, has a fine artificial harbour, and is 
tho chief seaport of Egy^it. It was named by Alexander tho 
Great when he conquered Egypt, and was for a long time the 
most learned city in the world. The forts guarding the town were 
bombarded by the British fleet when putting down a rebellion in 
Egypt in 1882. Bailwa)^ connect the numerous towns of tho 
thickly peopled delta. The chief junction is Zaoaziq, near the 
fort Tel-el-Kehir^ Which w as captured by the British army from 
the rebels in^l882 by a most skilful and courageous assault. 
The chief line from Alexandria runs straight for 130 miles to 
Cairo, the capital of Egypt, and the largest city in all Africa. 

639. Towns'' and Ruins of the Nile. — Cairo (370)^ 
stands on the right or eastern bank of the Nile, just where the 
great river begins to branch over the delta. It was founded 
by the Arab conquerors, and its name means The Victorioue. 
Bula^ ^ suburb on the rivA*, has a great museum of Egyptim^ 

new part of the city is built like a Fren^i 
towi^ vide straight streets, but the ancient part is itself a ‘ 
mrusetH^'di^'quaint houses. The streets or lanes are so nai;row 
in soma places that when an Arab chief, rides through, perched 


higl^n his camel, tho passengers dpdge he^een the legs 
of the Mtfanal to escape being cmshe^LWtt^ij^f^ ^^eys of the 


dne Andiiao. breed ,trot about 
^ 1 ^^, natuSn/fU^ frotn* 

dd^i^y boys, Tinmen ' 

eoyered in whi;^‘ ^^Ues, em^t 
their Wade eje« but 
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latest Pans fashions, and a perfect babel of languages may be 
heard in the ba/oais oi shops A railway runs up the left bank 
of the nver past OisMi (elose to Cairo), where the vast pyra 
mids stand, the hugest pieces of mason work ever put together, 
and nearly the* highest It runs past the rums *dl Itl&mphis, 
and on to Assiout, 230 miles from the capital Beyond this 
passengers must travel by tho picturesque lateen sailed Nile 



FlO 26 —A SfBEET iir Caibo 


boats (or da^abeeaJis) The ruins of Thebes (the hundred- 
gated city) on the left bank, opposite the ancient temples of 
Kamaik and liuxor, are amongst the grandest in the world, 
and stand about hedf-sray between Assiout and the First CateiracCl 
This cataract is catlsed by a great ridge running across the river- 
bed, composed of a kind of granite called syenite, from the neigh- 
hounng town of (anciently Syene). Here tiiere are 

deeerteil'qa^d|,vpijd^ blocks of stone ept out in the 
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time of the Pharaoh^*, but never carried a’way. At the Second 
Cataract, 200 miles to the south-west, stands Wady Halfa (t\f. 
Valley of E^pai to 6Vj/6s), now the fiontier to\\n. 

540. The Suez Canal, a wide deep ditch 100 miles in 
length, runs «euth from the modem harbour Port Said (built 
on about fifty islets at the east end of the delta). It passes 
IsMAiLiA, which stands on the shore of Lake Timseh, a brackish 
pond converted by the canal works into a laige inland harbour, 
and terminates at SuLZ on the Bed 8ca in a desolate parched 
region, all the fresh water being brought by a special sweet- water 
canal from the Nile. At night the canal is lighted by electricity, 
and steamers pass thiough with a jicwerful electric light at thf^ 
bow. More than 3000 steamers iiass through every year, but a 
sailing vessel is scarcely ever seen in the canal. 

* 541. Desert Egypt. — All Egypt west of the Nile is in the 
Libyan Desert^ where there are a few date-growing oases. But 
most of it is a region of vast sand dunes 500 feet high, and 
wide level plains where the mirage or appearance of lakes or 
palm trees it^seen more often and more vividly than anywhere 
else. No one has ever sucegeded m crossing this desert. 

542. Egyptian Sudan. — The SudaUy or Land of the Blacks, 
is the name given to the broad strii> of Africa where the pure 
negroes live, stretching from the Kong Mountains in Guinea to 
the Bed Sea along the slope separating the Northern from the 
Great Plateaux. The eastern jiart of it, formerly subject to 
Egypt, is at present (1889)*in a state of revolt and war. In 
Nvbujii '^ciently known as Ethtopiay Khartoum stands on the 
ton^e of land where the White and the Blue Nile join. In 
times of peace this is the chief tiade centre for caravans from 
the Mohauunedan negro kingdoms of KOBDOFAN and DAB*- 
FOB, far to the west on the Jebel Mara hills, and from Suakin 
and other parts of the Bed Sea on the as vireU as for steamer 
tobffic — interrupted by the cataracts--*;jta|^/j>ly In *1886 the 
her^c General Gordon, who had held l^rtQUpft (wo years 
with a weak gapriaon against the rebels on behall^f i^gyptiafi 
GQvernment, was overcome by treai^^,^ and lost StiK 

farther south, close to the 8ources.^ <Mfel^ A>S>to W 
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Nyanza, another noble European officer, Emin Pasha, was cut off 
at the same time from all communication with the outer world, 
and no certain news of him reached Euvopo until lour years 
later, after Stanley had met him by a six months’ journey 
through tropioal foicsis fiom the Congo. •* c 


Abyssinia. 

1 

543. ABYSIblNIA, on the mountainous north-eastern 
corner of the Great Plateau, has an aiea lather greater than that 
of the United Jiingdom. The cool fiat high plains, with abundant 
pasturage, aie sepaiated into island-like masses by gorges like 
the Amciican canons, through which torrents pour thousands of 
feet below on their way to the Nile. The climate is mild on 
account of its elevation, and the heavy monsoon rains frdm 
April to September make it very fertile. The name comes 
from an Arabic word Habesh^ meaning mixed, because of the 
mixed population. The largest number are a Semitic race whose 
religion is a debased form of Chiistianity, but tlA3re aro many 
Jews and Mohammedan negroes from the south. They are all 
ignorant and superstitious. In some paits of the country fresh 
raw meat is thought such a delicacy that steaks are often cut 
out of a living cow. 

544. Abyssinian Towns, — The chief town is Oondab, built 
in groups of half-ruined houses separated by great rubbish heaps, 
over which panthers prowl at nigh^ Magdala, a fortress on a 
lofty and almost inaccessible cli£^ was captured by a British army 
in 1867 sent out to rescue some European prisoners held by the 
Abyssinian monarch, the Negu% or king of kings, as he called 
himself. The country was again left to the quarrels of its petty 
chiefs. The trifling exports pass through Massawa, a town 
now occupied by the Italians, and built on a small island in tlio 
Bed Sea- It is insufferably hot, and every drop of drinking 
water must be fardugkt in pipes laid on the bridge across the 
uarrow^ftrait from the mainland. 



Fia. 27 ,— British Man-of- War's Cutter and Btbam-Launch oaptubino 
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CHAPTER XXV.TI 

OOtrNTEIES OF CJBNTRAL AFRICA 

• 

646 . On the north shore of the Victoria Nyahza, where the 
Nile iasaes from the lake, the powerful empire of UG-ANDA 
contains numerous villages of an agricultural people, not negroes’ 
Ulrfl those of the Sudan, but belonging to the Iwown Ihintu 
race, and ruled over by a cruel and despotic king. ' 

646 . Between the lake andr’the east coaup stretches the 
most mountainous tract of .Africa, includ^^ mighty moun- 
tuB .KilixnaiUaro, oh whose slopes hera^Sil^^'d el^^iants 
wander. This is-%he home of the warlike Wi A 
Aftli gb t in pliAdexing other tribes and ^making slaV^'^^Uie 
surrounding people weaker than theaiMifejy^ 
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ment themselves with iron wire, and are very proud when they 
carry 20 or 30 lbs. weight of it coiled round their legs and 
arms. The region north of this mountain is now under British 
protection, and the region south of it under German protection, 
in name at least. * » ^ 

647. The little island of ZANZIBAH contains the town 
Eanjt&ar (100), which is a station on the telegraph cable 
from Cape Colony to Europe, and mail steamers call regularly 
at its harbour. •‘It is a busy town thronged by a motley crowd 
of Africans, Arabs, Indians, and Europeans, and is the cliief 
centre for collecting ivory, indiarubber, oil-seeds, dye-woods, and 
other products brought down to the east coast of Africa by 
gangs of slaves and sent across in Arab dhows. The Arab Sultan 
of Zanzibar also governs a strip of the continental coast 10 
miles wide, reaching as far south as Cape Delgado. Bagamoyo, 
across the narrow strait from Zanzibar, is the point where 
caravans of negro carriers set out for Uji.ti, on Lake Tanganyika, 
600 miles to the west. This is a six weeks' journey, which 
canopt bo shortened by using beasts of burdffn, as the tsetse 
fly abounds on the swampy plains. The route to the lakes and 
all the surrounding country is under German protection. 

548. Mozambique. — ^Froni Capo Delgado to Delagoa Bay 
the Portuguese keep the possessions they seized when S.heir first 
bold sailors rounded South Africa 400 years ago. The colony, 
which is called MOZAMBIQUE!, is badly governed, and very 
unhealthy, ifnajamhtque, on a Kttle island ai^ the apex of the 
Mozambique outcurve, is the capital, but QuiLlUfANIB, built on a 
dreary shore of mud near the mouth of the Zambesi, Is more 
important for the trade of the country. 

549. The Lakes. — Steamers run up the Zambesi for 100 
miles, and then up its northern tributary, the Shir6, for 150 
miles as far as Murchison Falls. A road 60 miles long was 
made by the mi^ionari^ find goods can bo carried by it past 
the falls and on to the* mission station of Blantyre (named after 
the native town of Livingstone). The discomforts of a journey 
along this road arq great on account of its steepness and the 
heat, but still more the tsetse fiy makes it impossible to 
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use cattle or horses, and everything inusf be carried by men. 
The spear grass grows lu\uriantly, and its barbed seeds, as sharp 
as needles, work their way through the tliin clothing and pierce 
the flesh of ^he pfissengers Yet a little steamer, the Ifala 
(named aft A: th^^jlace where Livingstone died), v\a« carried in 
pieces along this load, and put together again on the river 
above the falls, and this vessel now keeps the mission station of 
Li /INGSTONIA, on Lake N^assa, in communication with the 
world. The hippopotamus and ciocodile are common in this 
region. The Stevenson Hoad, another tiiimiph of missionary 
enterprise, crosses the high land between Lake Nyassa and 
Lake Tanganyika, so that ftom the Zambesi the Avhole of east 
Central Africa is thrown open to trade. Unfortunately, the 
only trade that really iiouiishes as yet is that in slaves, and the 
l)caceful villages of the Bantu people are liable at any moment 
to bo attacked hy regiments of Arab slave-traders, who break 
down the slender iiahsadcs, slaughter the men without mercy, 
and drive otf the women and children to the coast, leaving a 
broad path of dA>olation wherever they pass. i 

550. Western Sudan -^A group of despotic negro king- 
doms clusters round Lake Chad in the veiy centre of the Sudan. 
Many largo towns and innumerable prosperous villages peopled 
by pure negroes, who have been converted to Mohammedanism 
by the Arabs, are built along the fertile banks of the rivers 
flowing into the lake, and of the Balir-el-Gliazal, which flows out 
of it. BOBNU, KANEM,« and BAG-IRMI are the most 
important. They are well cultivated in many parts, and export 
ivory and ostrich feathers. SOKOTO, one of the w'estern 
states, separates this group from the river Niger, The old 
dangerous caravan tracks from the central Sudan, across the 
Sahara to Tripoli, are being less used, while the shorter road 
through SoKoxo is becoming more frequented, and the warlike 
Sultans of these small kingdoms are becon^g ^>eat traders. 

B61. Niger Protectorate. — A strip bf coffl^try 30 miles 
wide on both sides of the Niger and its great tributary the 
Knu4, has been placed under Brhteh ^irotecftlon. Tbe^ Jtoyal 
Niger Company govemsi this districii a^i^^iias femnded 
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trading town at Lo'koja, where these two navigable streams 
unite. Their large light steamers sail up the Niger to Babba, 
more than 600 miles from the coast, and close to the place where 
Mungo Park, one of the liist African explorers, died. Here the 
way is blocked by rapids, but above them bt^dm-l&unches and 
boats can run on to a j^ort close to Timbuctoo, w'hich is one of 
the chief trading centres in Africa 

4 

States of the West Coast. 

652, A chain of Euiopean colonies extends along the west'' 
coast of Africa south of the barren Sahara. The French ])Osscs& 
the whole basin of the Senegal River. Their colony of SBNB- 
QAIi stretches far inland to the negro town of Skgoo, on the 
Upper Niger. From Dak au, a trading port close to C^apo Verde, 
which has been occupied by the Fiench for 400 years, a rail- 
way now runs 160 miles northward through cultivated planta- 
tions and forest lands to j&t iLcttfo, the capital, at the mouth of 
the Senegal River. , 

663, The British Crown colony of SIBBBSiSl LBOI^, one 
' of the most unhealthy places in world, is grimly called the 
White Man’s Grave.” Its capital, Fejotxowx, was built, as the 
name indicates, to shelter slaves set free by the British cruisers. 
South-west of it lies the Grain Ooaat, named from tUb “ Grains 
of Paradise,” a kind of pepper which is lai^ly exported. 

66A The republic of LIBBRIA (i,e. LmA of the Free) was 
founded here by a phiianthropit society in America for slaves 
libegrated after the Civil War. Its seaport and capital^ . 

is named after President Monro© of the United 8&tes, vftio als^o 
gave his nhme to the Monroe Doctrine (§ 429). Tfite shore* 
of the Gulf of Guinea is known successively as the Ivory 
Ofttust, where elephants were once numerous, though they are 
now extenniifated j the^ Gold Coast, where gold^dAiii^^ is found 
m"lSe ‘^^-beda^ an)^tfie 31avo Coast, round Hhe ’^ight of 
Benin, vUlt&vi cargoes'of wietd^ negroes used to be shipped to 

Americfi^d^e old living dd|k 

’ cojkjem^ a British Crown colony on the 
Gt^ ei obt^nfafed duriwg last century 
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gave its name to the English guinea ^ ob twenty-one-shilling 
piece, which made from it. Cape Coast Castle is an 
important fortified town, rising above the low swamj^y shore ; 
but Sccrn, almost exactly on the meridian of Greenwich, is the 
capital. T^e Coast contains the German settlement of 

TOG-O-IjAND, and the little British colony, IjAG-OS, which 
extends eastward to the Niger protectorate. 

556. On the wooded slojic up to the Kong Mountains behind 
Gold Coast, the barbarous kingdom of ASHANTI is now cut 

*. off from the coast. Its capital, Coomaaete, was destroyed by a 
"" British expedition in 1874, and many of King Coffee’s treasures, 
including the royal umbrella, were bi ought to Britain as curio- 
sities. DAHOMEY, on the slope behind the Slave Coast, with 
its chief town is, like Ashanti, a constant scene of the 

mosif frightful cruelties inflicted by the despotic king. In some 
of the tctrihlo religious cci^monies the King has been known 
to slaughter so many of his innocent subjects that he could sit 
in a boat floating in their blood. The people in both these 
unbajqpy countries are fetish -worshippers of a very low kind, 
but they are brave in battle, and hold human life very cheap. ^ 

557. Oil Rivers. — The ^Id Calabar and the Cameroon 
Rivers, which flow int^ the Bight of Biafra, are called the oil 
rivers, or account ol the immense number of oil -palm trees 
which line their banks, and the quantity of palm oil which is 
brought down in native canoes from the interior. 

The Germans lately annexed a stretch of coast, the OAMB- 
ROON OOIiOXTY, in which the wide Cameroon River opens, 
and where some of the highest mountains of'the'Vest' coast rise 


,^ar the sh^re. On the south it is bordered by j^be French 
'^ONGO TERRITORY, reaching south to the great river 
Congo, but very little is known of the interior of these 

56S:lRq^uots of the Guinea — AU 

round the Gulf of Guinea hp^" 

unhealthy. PaJxn-oil is the rllMf export. bears 

great clusters ol a ^um-like 
thick, yellow, butteiy oily used 
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poses. The merchants who were attracted by the abundance 
and cheapness of the oil, also trade for gold-d^t, indiarubber, 
ground-nuts, from which an oil is made, kola nuto, which supply 
a drink like cocoa, and the splendid coal-black wood of the 
ebony tree. j 

560, The OONQ-O FHRIS STATE! was founded in 1884, 
and is the largest country in Africa, nearly ten times the size of 
the United Kingdom. Its coastline only extends a few miles 



on each side of the river-mouth, but the territory spreads over 
the whole depression of the Great Plateau eastward to the shore 
of Lake Tanganyika. This vast region is being gradually ex- 
plored and put under the charge of European ofBcers, who try 
to s^e that no slave-trading is carried, pp, and no strong drink 
pr gijnpowder sold to the natives. ISmna, the capital, on the 


right bank near* the riv( 
wooden houses, ocenpied^iby 
a tall staff, on which 
for the Congo is an ini 



neat little town of small 
its of all nations, each with 
of the occupant is hoisted, 
highway, and ships of any 
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nation may sail up it freely. A*" good ioadieads round the 
Livingstone Falls to Leopoldtillb l(catUed after Leopold II| 
King of the Bclgianj^, who is also monarch of the Congo Free 
State). Equatokville, at the point where the river crosses the 
equator, AigJWijy, farther east, on the river whence^ Stanley set 
out on his long journey to relieve Emin Pasha, and several 
otlicr small groups of traders’ houses, arc established along 
the ri\or. ^ ^ 

560. ANG*OLA, a great l^ortugueso colonjs, extends south 
along the coast from the C^oiigo for 800 miles, and reaches for 
an unknown distance into the interior. Its chief towns are the 
unhealthy* littlb tiading ports of Sr. Patl de Lo\ndo and 
Rfnguela, once great slaving hai boars, and now stations on the 
telegraph cable which extends along the coast from Europe to 
tlie Bape. From Loando a i ail way is being made inland towards 
Am BACA, through carelessly managed plantations of coffee, 
tobacco, cotton, and sugar. 

601. The hot coast strip faither south and the barren ter- 
raced inouiitaiiii^ behind it rising to the Kalahari desert have 
been seized l>y the (lornians, and form colonics known as 
DAMARALAND in the noilh, and G-RBAT NAMAQXJA- 
LAND, which is bounded by the Oiangc River, in the squib. 
The tcirit;>ry extends inland to 20” E. In the centre of the long 
coastline there is a small British settlement round WALFISOH 
BAY, which got its Dutch name from the wliaUs that used to 
visit it. As this is a free portjand the only good harbour, most 
of the goods to and from the neighbouring German districts pass 
through it. 
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COUNTRIES OF SOUTHERN AFRICA 

• 

, 562. History. — In the middle of the seventeenth century, 
when Holland was the chief tiading nation of Europe, and had 
large iiossessions in India, a party of Butch settlers made a 
station close to the Cape of Good Hope in order to supply ships 
{passing to India with fresh provisions. After many c^nge% 
during which the Dutch-speaking population greatly increased, 
t;he little colony of the Cape of Good Hope w^s made over to 
the United Kingdom in 1814. British emigrants soon arrived 
to settle on the good farming afid pasture land , and many of 
the Dutch Boers (ue, farmerb)^ who disliked the new govern- 
menl, and highly disapproved of emancipating the slaves, set 
out in their great ox-waggons and “ trekked ” northward over 
the mountain terraces, far across the high plain, where they 
forded the Orange lliver and set up an independent republic, the 
Orange Free State. Another band of Boers moved eastward 
round the coast through Kaffirland to Natal, where they fought 
for land against the powerful Zulu nation, 
annexed the country, and so the Boers left^ 
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British influence extends along the west coast to £he mouth of 
the Orange Biver, and east of the Qennan boundaty line of 2(y* 
E , right on to the Zambesi. This includes most of the Kala> 
han desert under tbe lule of the Crown colony of liethuanaland^ 
and the protested district north of the LimxKipo cajled Maiabtle- 
land ^ 

Capf Cot on y 

* 603 CAPE OOIiONY IS bounded b}* the Oiange Rncr 
on the noith, but close to the ]joci republics its bonier was 
stretched nolth^^ald bejond the Vaal Ri\u, in order to include 
the gr^te&t diamond hclds in the uorld It is neaily twice the 
size of the United Kingdom, and the climate on the high plains 
13 always like the finest weather of southern England The 
inhabitants aie very mixed towards the west the native races 
aie ugly yelloi;^ -skinned Hottentots and degraded Bushmen ; 

^ but to the east the handsome Kaffirs and Zulus, i^ho belong to 
the Bantu lace, are the finest people of the Black t3rpe Unlike 
otliGi uncivili^d laces, these natives are increasing in numbers 
and prosiKiitj, as they make willing and capable^servants to 
the white farmois In the eastern part of the country the fanners 
are mainly English, but in the west they remain almost eniiioly 
Dutch ^ The prevailing religion is that of the Dutch reformed 
church, and in the parliament which is elected by the people, 
speeches may be made either in Dutch oi in English For 
defence there is a small volunteer army — the C^ape Mounted Rifles 
— and a strong force of moifuted police, but every able-bodied 
man is liable to be called upon to serve in case of war 

564. Su^rffiioe — ^The mountain ranges that buttress the ter- * 
t^lbigh plain are called by separate names in differeiQtt 
^ ing mountain curve of the first 

flowing across it into shorV^ges, kxSomt artMeas- 
from wasVvto ea^ as tiie 

the (os fbe 

and (w The second and 

^||^r4tiligs coast sismmmd 

ci the to east ilia 
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Rogrfirerveld {Rye-fletd) Berfire, the Nleuwveld (or New Field) 
Berfire, the Winter Ber^re, the Sneeuw (or Snow\ Berere, the 
Storm Berfire ; and then uniting with the southern ridges, to 
form the great Draken Berere or Dragon^ Mounlaim that run 
northward. © ^ 

The rainfall is greatest on the south and west, where the 
south-east trade winds strike the mountain slopes ; but on the 
high plain to the west, and on the wide level terraces between 
the successive raifges, there is so little rain that maize and 
wheat, the chief grain crops, can only be grown near wells, the 
rivers, like those of Australia, being mere dry stony channels most 
of the year. 

565. Animals and Plants. — Sheep of the fine-woolled 
Merino breed flourish greatly, and their wool is, next to 
diamonds, the most important article of export ; Angora goats 
arc also kept for their hair, lu the settled regions there are good 
roads, fine bridges sjian the rivers, and three separate railway 
systems have been laid down by Government, crossing the colony 
from south to north. But huge lumbering waggons, drawn by 
from four to ten, and sometimes as many as twenty pairs of 
oxen, are alone used to cross the broad level high plains, where 
there aio neither roads, lailways, nor enclosures of any kind. 
The traders live foi months at a time in their waggons * as they 
visit the scattered Iraals or villages of the friendly native tribes 
oil the outskirts of the colony. Vast herds of antelopes bound 
over these dry tiecless i^lains, and^the striped zebra and quagga 
are sometimes seen, but elephants, giraffes, and lions have been 
driven beyond the borders. The wild ostricli has also become 
scarce, but since feathers are always w/inted, ostrich farms have 
been established, and now there are more than 150,000 tamo 
ostriches carefully tended and fed, the beautiful curling tail- 
feathers being cut twice a year when they reach a certain size. 
In ordcr^bo ptevent this industry spreading to other countries a 
duty of £100 is charged by Ctovemment on every live ostrich, 
and £5 on every fresh ostrich egg, sent abroad. Wlno- 
making is gradually becoming more and more important, as no 
other pl^e in the world produoea vines so luxuriantly. 
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600 . Towns on the Western ISotnn 

(60), the oldest settlement and the capital, faces the nbr^ hdow 
a fine semicircular sweep of hills on Table Bay, whsM an 
artificial harbour has been made. To tlie west a monntain, 
grandly ^iai:i^l hkc a lion’s head, fronts the sea, and to the 
south-east the famous Table Mountain raises its fiat have 
summit above a belt of trees. Wlien the cold south-east wind 
blows, mist rolls across the summit and droops over the slopes 
like a gigantic table-cloth. Cape Town reiftains very Dutch in 
apx>earance and peoxile. The houses have all fine gardens, and 
the country round is famous for the beauty of its wild fiowers, 
which include hundteds of difierent kinds of heaths and gera^ 
niums. The astronomical observatoiy at Cape Town is the most 
important in the southern hemis 2 )hcre. A railway runs south 
fof lb miles through a rich vine-clad valley, in which the lovely 
village of Wynbeeo (t.e.'JFine Mowniatn) is a favourite country 
resort, to Simon’s Town, on an indentation of False Bay, where 
there is a British naval hatbour. About 25 miles east of Cape 
Town stands IBteixenbosch, an old Dutch loivn The Wetiem 
Railway, which is the longest line in the colony, runs north-east 
from the capital up the steefb slojte of the Black Mountains, and 
.across the dry level plt^n of the 6V< at Kart oo. This is an ex- 
panse of dreary adi«gray bushes, but is oversiiread with a sliort- 
livcd carpet of after a chance shower. Most of the bushes 
are jirickly, of them is named the “ Wait-a-bit,” because 

of the way Hi ebarp claw-likg thorns hold bock a traveller trying 
to push his 'irtkj trough on foot. Beyond the Great Kurroo the 
railway ctosses the watershed over the Winter Mountains, and 
after a jjOnotion with the Midland line at Db Aab reaches the 
Orange Biver near Uopbtown, and crosses it to Kimberley. 
Hopetowu is the last town on that stream which flows on fp the 
sea for more than 700 miles through de^ gorges and over Mag- 
nificent cataracts far below the level dt^n ahCcdst ufihibabited 
country. 

667. The Diamoxut Fl^ds. — ^The terminus of the WeBt#lt ' 
Bailway is EncsKBiAlV ia. ,GrigiteAtnd West, 650 miles^firam 
Cape Town, now one in Africa, widf breed 
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tree-planted streets, lighted by electricity at night, and supplied 
with water by pipes from the Vaal River, 20 miles to the north. 
When diamonds were first discovered it sprang into life as a 
town of tents, and now the most remarkable mine in the world 
o 2 )ens close te the busy well built streets. OiigiiViUy^ there was 
a small hill, but this was gradually dug down in order to get at 
the blue clay in whidi the diamonds are found like cuiraiits in 
a cake. Now there ]s a large oj)en qiiairy of gicat depth, witfi 
pits sunk beneath flie floor of it, and tunnels bored into the cLay 
on every side. One great company woiks the whole, employing 
thousands of natives to shovel the clay into big iion buckets, 
which are then hauled up rope-railways to the top of tl>e bank, 
and the contents carefully seaichod for diamonds. Tlio diamonds 
are so small and easily hidden that the only jflan to i)revent 
robbery is to kcej) the diggers close ))usoncrs during the ftew 
months they agree to woik. When the diggers get out at last 
they are carefully searched to see if they have not concealed 
any rough diamonds in their hair or mouth, or even in their 
ears or under their eyelids. People who buy st^en diamonds 
are severely luinishcd, and in the convict jirisons there are alw^ays 
a number of men with I. D. B., ffer “ Illicit Diamond Buyer,” 
stamped on tlicir clothes. Oriqua Town, far to the west of 
Kimbeiley, was the first settlement of the Grirpias or haJf-brccds 
descended fioni Boers and Hottentots, who gave their name to 
the distiict. 

Oopper-mines arc worked at poKiBP in the north-west of 
the colony, and a steep i ail way, 90 miles long, worked by mules 
instead of locomoti\es, carries the ore to the little Atlantic 
harbour of Port Nollotr, where it is shipped to England. 

668. Towns of the Midland Railway. — East of Cape 
Town the most important farming centres on the well-watered 
seaward mountain terraces are Riversdale and Oudtshoorn, 
the latter on the small Olifant (z,c. Elephant) River, which flows 
from the Black Mountains. Port Elizabeth, a thoroughly 
English town on Algoa Bay, is the chief harbour of the colony 
for foreign trade, and is very lively in the wool-shii)ping season. 
It is the terminus of the Midland Bailway^ one line of which 
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runs north-east for 200 miles to Graaf REYNliiT, in a fertile 
valley where several streams from the Snow Mountains unite 
to form the southward-flowing Sunday River. From the beauty 
of this little town and its green fields and trees, shut in by the 
barren ]ji*»h stretching to cast and west, it is called “ the 
gem of the desert.” Gjiaii vmstown, farther east, has a parti- 
cularly licalthy and delightful climate. The surrounding grass 
knd of the Sourfield Mountains is not uell suited for sheep, so the 
chief live-stock kejit in the neighbourhood art) ostriches, w'hich 
are hatclied fioni the egg in artificial incubators. A short lino 
luns from (iraliamstouu to the little harbour Port Alfred, 
anothur to Tort Klizabeth, and a third strikes inland to the Kim- 
l)eilcy lin*^ 'with a bianch to C^olcsuuimi in the north, from which 
a fine road leads across the Orange River into the Free State. 

• 669. Towns of the Eastern Railway. — Still farther east, 
the liarbour of East London, on the Indian Ocean, is one of 
the most exposed and dangerous in the world. It serves, how- 
ever, as the i»ort of King ‘VVilliam’h Town (usually called King 
for hlioitncss)* A\lii(*li lies 30 miles inland, and is the chief centre 
for trading with the Kaffirs, who occupy the fine grazing lands 
to the nortli-cast. The Er/ktern RiuUmy runs north-westward 
from King, and surmounts the watershed by a pass in the Storm 
Mountains more than a mile al>ove sea- level. It then descends 
slightly through the coal-fields of Molteno, wliero a i)Oor 
quality of coal is abundant and can bo readied liy tunnels bored 
into the hillside.. The terqjinus is about 250 miles from East 
London at the village of Aliwal North, on the Orange River, 
where a good bridge for ox- waggons crosses to the Free State. 
Tliis carries most of the wool and grain exported from the 
republic to the scaj^orts, and most of the manufactured goods 
from Britain that arc reejuired by the Boers. 

6YO. BASUTOLAND, on the higb plain W’cst of the 
Dragon Mountains, is a British Crown co j ly, containing the 
best wheat-growing land in Africa. It is cultivated mainly by 
the native Basutos, a particidarly brave and persevering race, 
whom the missionaries have been successful in civilising and 
teaching habits of industry. 
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571. BECHITANArLiAND is a large Crown colony on the 
Great Plateau, reaching from the Orange River far to the north. 
Although it is separated from Basutoland by the two Boer 
republics, the i^eople are a similar Bantu race. They also have 
been greatly «<jivilised by the missionaries, whosov headquarters 
for many years have been at Kuruman in the south, Sho- 
SHONG, within the tropics in the extreme north-east, is a native 
town of huts on a perfectly level plain with mountain ranges 
rising steeply to ttio north. It is a station of traders with 
MATABEIjELiAND, which stretches north-eastward to the 
Zambesi, and with the country round Lake Ngami on the north- 
west. In all this region drink traffic is strictly forbidden. 
Among the Bechuanas and all other Bantu tribes in the south 
of Africa, the keeping of cattle is considered a very honourable 
occupation, and their women are supposed to be such inferior 
creatures that they are not allowed to come near a cow on 
any account. Amongst the yellow Hottentots, who live more 
to the east, the women always milk the cows, which the men 
would consider a degrading task. 

Natai/‘ 

672. NATAL (/.c. Birthday) received its name hom being 
discovered on (Jhristmas Day 1497 by Vasco do Gama. It 
covers the i)icturcsque and thickly wooded mountain buttresses 
wliich radiate out towards the sea^ from the great Drakenberg 
Range, and is a colony governed like western Australia. Although 
only about one-tenth as large as Cai)e Colony, it is more densely 
peopled, chiefly by Kaflirs from the south and Zulus from the 
north, who flocked in to take refuge from their tyrannous chiefs. 
These Bantu tribes have their own huts and idiots of land, where 
they keep cattle and sheep, and grow enough mealies” (maize) 
to live on in great comfort ; so they do not care to work for 
wages. Along the sea coast the whites have laid out largo plant- 
ations of sugar-oano, and tea-trees have been tried as an 
experiment. For the cultivation of these crops it is necessary 
to bring coolies from India, who, after serving the term of years 
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they engage for, usually settle down* as shopke^rs in the 
towns 

573 Towns of Natal — Port Natal stands at the narrow 
opening of a wide shallo\\ ba}, and is the deep-sea harbour of 
Durban (20*^, the largt^t town in the colony, and the most 
active 111 trade The gardens of Duiban are beautiful, and 
broad leaved banana tnes and tall tufted bamboos give green- 
ness and shade to the viidc sunnj streets The little town of 
Vlkuliai, on the coast, 20 miles noith by* rail, and TsipiNOO, 
about tlio same distance to tlic south, aio the chief centres of 
sugai gi oiling The main line of lailiiay, 200 miles long, strikes 
iiilambto the iioithivest, thiou^h t,iand scenery ot goige and 
glen, (limbing the mountain slopes close up to the lofty Dragon 
Mountains, beyond which lie the Oiaiige Tree &tato and the 
Sauth Afiican Jlepublie As the lailway does not yet reach 
these countiies, o\ waggons cany the tiaflie in Bntish manufac^ 
turcb fiom the tei minus, and bring back wheat, wool, and gold} 
fiom the Bocib The chief town on tho lailway is the capital, 
Pirtcrmanhbitrg, Vfluch was named after tlio two first Boer 
emigrants from Cajie Colony It stands on a feitile plain entirely 
sill rounded by hills aboul^ GO miles fiom Duiban Several 
tributaries of the Tugela llivci, v\hich forms the northern 
boundary from Zululind, are cross^'d by the line, and their 
valleys contain valuable deposits of coal The best mines have 
led to the growrth of a little village, whieh took the name of 
Newcastle, and Ues 50 miles north of Ladasmiph, the present 
railway terminus. A little faithcr north, at the point where 
Natal and the two Duteh republics meet, Majuba Hill was the 
scene of a great victory of the Bocis ovei the Biitish troops 
m 1881, which led to the libeiation of the South African 
Beijublic. 

574. ZTJIjULAND, noith of Natal, had to bo annexed as a 
British protectoiatc Foi generations thi. ✓ ulus were ruled by 
military kings, who kept the whole nation ready foi war, and every 
man lu the immense standing aimy was a tiled heio Though 
armed only with assegais (hand spears) and narrow shields, they 
were i>o thoioughly drilled that they not only conquered alt the 
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other Bantu nations nc&i them, and kept the Boers at a dis- 
tance, but have even defeated British troops in a fair battle 
Since tlio capture and death of their last king, Cetewayo, how 
evci, the nation, as a whole, has taken to the keeping ot cattle 
and to agricnituie, and so has become less ot a% terror to its 
neighbours The kraals oi villages aie usually large groups of 
beehive shaped huts surrounding an enclosure, where the tattle, 
which foim then chief wealth, aie ktpt at night 

Ti£F Bolh Et publics 

576 The ORANGE FREE STATE is about tvuce as 
laige as Natal, and is all contained between the Oiange Rivci 
on the south, and its noithern tiibutaiy the Vaal on the high 
plain slo])ing westward from the Diagon Mountains Although 
a few diamonds aie found near the south western fionticr, sheep 
are the chief wealth of the countiy, and as there are no lailways 
and few roads, the old ox waggon is the only way of convening 
goods The republic was tolerated by the Bntishf (government 
only ou condition that the natives should not bo made slaves, 
but the Boers still treat the blacks (as they call the yellow 
Hottentots and the blown Bantus) badly No native is allowed 
to vote foi iiHinbcis of tlie V* I /s) and oi National Assembly, noi 
can they live within a cl i tun distance of the whites 13loent 
fontcin, the caiutal, and almost the only town, has therefore 
a sepaiate little subuib of iniseiable huts occupied by the despised 
native laecs 

670 Surface and Products — The South African Republic, 
oi the TRANSVAAL, as it used to be called, is nearly as 
huge as the United Kingdom, although it contains probably not 
inoie than half a million people The Vaal Rivei, Natal, and 
Zululand aio the southein boundaiies, on the cast it extends 
across the Diakenbcig witershed and adjoins the Portuguese 
possessions, and on the v^est and north tlie curving Lnnpopo, 
which flows to Dclagoa Bay, maiks it oti fiom Bechuaiialand 
The cast and centie of the countiy aie high and mountainous, 
the lest of the land s3t0|ics towaids the livers lu wide plains 
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The Drakenberg, or Dragon ]Hountain», contain large areas of 
gold-bearing rocks, but the rest of the country is important 
chiefly for its grass and the good soil and climate which enable 
wheat to be largely grown and e\portcd. Coffee and cotton 
arc raised oif a small scale in the tropical noptfaem valley. 
Sheep and Oxen are the chief live-stock, but ostriches are 
often kept on the farms. The land round the Lim2)Opo River 
and along nearly the A\holo eastern frontier is useless for stock- 
raising, because the tsetse fly lives there. Tliis makes it almost 
iniI)Ossible to diivc an ox-waggon across the dangerous country 
for the short distance to Delagoa Bay, ^^hicll is the nearest 
outlet •to the sea. All the ex2>orts and im2>orts have therefore 
to 1)0 carried hundreds of miles across the Orange Free State, 
or through Natal, to the stations of the British colonial railways. 
Blit a line has been o2>cned by the Portuguese from their sea- 
2)ort Lorenzo ^Marquez, en the uoith shore of Delagoa Bay, for 
50 miles to the borders of the South African republic, and 
this Avill sc)on be extended by the Boers to their chief towns. 
Only white iffeii can claim t^olitical rights or 2)Ossess land in this 
rc2)ublic. The government is, like tliat of the Free State, con- 
trolled so far as regards external 2>olitics by a British resident. 

677. Towns of the Transvaal. — Pretoria, the ca2>ital, 
situated on a high hill-girdlcd lAnin at the watershed l)etween 
the' Lim2)opo and the Vaal system, is named after the first 2>resi- 
dent. PoTCHEPSTROOM, Oil a tributary clo.se to the Vaal River, 
is a small towm ; its street. are 2danted with weeping wallows, 
wliich were brought from St. Helena. Between these towns the 
gold-mines of Wit-waier^rand caused the village of Johannesburg 
to spring into existence and ra2)idly cx2>and into a town. On 
the eastern blo2)e of the Drakenberg Range the still richer De 
Kaap mines have .similarly given rise to Barberton, 300 miles 
by coach from Durban, but close to the Delagoa Bay rail- 
way. Hotels, drinking sho2is, theatres, j»iI news2^n2)er offices 
have risen U2> among these lonely African mountains, ju.st as they 
did in the deserts of California and the 2>luins of Victoria, and 
probably here also the riotous camjis and the incessant clatter 
of quartz-stamiiing machinery will ^iv© place to quiet, well- 
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ordered, and probperour towns in the course of a few years. 
English is the chief language on the gold-fields, but Dutch 
prevails throughout the reimblic. The Boers, as a rule, jirefer 
to live far apart on their own vast estates, surrounded by their 
cattle, sheep,! and black servants, and do not *pare to form 
villages. 

Madagahoae. 

> 

678. Surfaoe.*^— MADAGhASOAB is ouo of the largest 
islands in the world, being twice the size of the United Kingdom, 
and fully 1000 miles long between Cape Amber on the north and 
Cai30 St. Mary on the south. The east coast is nearly straight, 
as it is fringed with coral reefs which fill up many of the 
natural bays, but the west coast, facing the Mozambique Channel, 
is much indented. 'J'he island forms one great high plain which 
slopes in abrupt terraces to the east coast. Innumerable short 
rivers, well fed by the rains brought by the south-east trade 
winds, trench those slopes deeply with valleys. To the west the 
land dips gradually, and is tiSd>versed by several l^.ig rivers, the 
chief of which, the Ikopa, flows north-west for 500 miles. 

579. Climate and Animals.# --The configuration is thus 

like Africa, and the resemblance holds good of the climate also. 
The coast strip all round is hot and fever^hiMmted^ while the 
central high plains are cool and favourable to health. Both 
coast strip and mountain slopes are covered with dense, forests 
full of strange tropical trees and^ fl^ets^'^^ttd $i^^bited by 
animals of several kinds. Of these the the most 

peculiar, and the quaint dye-aye^ which resembles if monkey, 
a rabbit, and a squirrel all in one, is often to be seen, ite long 
forefinger, shrivelled almost to a bone, being used for picking 
the insects it feeds on out of narrow cracks in decayed trees. 

580. People and Government. — The chief race of peo 2 )le 
on the island are the Hovas, who a 2 )pear to belong to the 
Malay division of the Yellow type. They live on the high 
jjlain, and greatly look down on the darker races who inhabit 
the lower ground. The government of the Hovas is a mild 
despotism exercised by a king or qu^eu. Christianity is now 
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the state religioii, education is coin 2 >idsory, and the sale of 
strong drink is prohibited ; but the Government is not strong 
enough to enforce these laws except in the central province. 
Great advances have been made in European civilisation, but the 
whole island Jpis been compelled, against the will of the people, 
to accej^t French “ 2 >rotectIou” — that is to say, the French alone 
manage the foreign affairs of the country. C^attle and sheep 
arc largely raised by the ]\Ialagasy people, and rice is the chief 
l^rain crop cultivated, but sugar and cottoiv are grown in the 
hot belt, while coffee and tea plantations have been laid out 
on the higher ground. A great deal of food material is exported 
to Mauritius. As yet there are neither railways nor roads. 

681 . Towns. — Tamatave, on a bay in the north-east, is the 
chief seaport ; it was once marshy and unhealthy, but the marshes 
liaVo been drained and ^^l^nted with health-giving eucalyptus 
trees, and Euroj^eans can now safely live there. A footpath 
leads inland for 200 miles up the steep mountain slopes to the 
capital, and all goods are carried on the backs of half-mked 
portor^, who belong to a special carrying tribe. As the result 
of generations of this kind of work the children are born with 
thick i)ads of skin on the tjhouldor-blados, which j^revent the 
loads they soon learn to carry from hurting them. It takes ten 
days tee reach the capital, SCananartho, in this way, but there is 
a telegraph line for messages. The name TaiianaHvo means 
‘Miere the thousand villages,” and in fact the po^mlation of 
100,000 is spread through a^ number of adjacent villages beauti- 
fully placed on the slope of a steep hilb where the royal palace 
stands. Ihe precipitous face of this hill was the national 2 )laco 
of punishment, and hundreds of the first Christians were hurled 
over the cliffs by the heathen moiiarchs of forty years ago. The 
houses are all small, and a well-to-do fai'iily requires several 
of them; they are all built facing the west, the direction in 
which the river Ikopa, which rises near the t* / 1 , flows. Mojango, 
the second seaport, stands at the mouth of this river on the north- 
west coast, and steamers can run up for about 60 miles into the 
interior, the rest of the long journey to the capital being made 
by canoe and on foot. 
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Distant Islands. 

682. Islands in the Indian Ocean. — Five hundred miles 
east of ^ladagascar a little group of islands Avas dfrcov»ucd by a 
Portuguese sailor, Masearenhas, on his A\ay fiom the Cai)e to India, 
and they have since been knownas theMascarenes. MAURITIUS 
is the chief island of the gioup, and was fiist settled by the Dutch, 
who named it alter their Prince Maurice. It was then seized 
by the French, who called it of France^ and although it has 
been a British colony since 1815, French is still the common 
linguage. The larger neigliboming island, Reunion, reiftain^^ a 
French i>os&cssion. A stupid and clumsy bird, called the Dodu^ 
Avas very abundant Avhen the first settlers came ; but the birds 
stood still to be killed, and the Dutchmen soon destroyed evdry 
one. As it lived nowlicre else, the race of dodos has become 
extinct, ^att (60), the capital of Mauritius, on the 

cast coast, is the terminus of several railways which spread over 
the island. Sugrar-planti^g is the only industry, '£nd is carried 
on wherever the ground is suitable ; coolies from India supply- 
ing the labour. ^ 

The Seychelles Arohipelaffo is a group of small but 
singularly beautiful islands situated 900 miles north of Mauritius, 
but placed under the same government. The Coco-dk-Mer {Le 
Coco of the tSea) palm grows there and nowhere else. Its fiuit 
is a great double coco-nut, and th^ name was givi^h it by the 
Portuguese, Avho found the nuts stranded by the sea on the coast 
of India, but Avere never able to discover Avhonce they came. 

583. Two little islands on the central ridge of the 
Ocean were for a long time im 2 >ortant calling stations for 
vessels going fiom Englaiul to India by South Afiica. ASCEN- 
SION, a mountainous A ok anic island in 8 S., is a station for 
supplying fresh food to Biitish an ai ships, and contains a naval 
hospital. The barien locky surface has been culti\ate<l with 
great care, and now grows grass for sheej), and crops of several 
kinds. ST. HELENA, about 700 miles to tlie south-east, is 
also a British colony, and lies 1200 miles from (\\pe Town. The 
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island is famous as the place to *vvhich tl\p great Napoleon, whoso 
career of conquest changed the political geography of the world, 
was banished in 1815, -after the battle of Waterloo; and here he 
died six years after, his body being removed to France subse- 
quently. Th^ one i)ort, Jamkstow^n, is the headcjjiarters of an 
Ainericau*whale fisliory. The population, mainly of natives, is 
dense, but decreasing by emigration to Cape Colony. Still 
fp,riher south is the lonely group of Tristan d’Aounha, where 
a few people of Englisli descent live happily, although only 
visited by chance vessels once or twice in the year, and some- 
times not seeing a stranger for years together. 


Stvttstics* ok tjik CouNTiiiES OK Akuic\ about 1885. 
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CHAPTER •xfir 1 

V 

THE ANTAEOTIO BEOlOKtf' » 

684, The greatest unknown region of X!arth’s surface 
lies round the south polo. No expeditions hav^ IjMu made in 
that direction since steamships came into use^ Boss and 
other brave navigators, in their voyages fifty years ag^dHscovered 
land at several points amongst the vast table-shaped icebergs 
that drift through the Southern Ocean. There is no doubt of 
the fact that a continent probably larger than Australia exists 
within the antarctic circle, and the name Antarctica has been 
given to it It is covered with an ice-cap supposed to be about 2 
miles thick in the centre, the glaciers from which launch the great 
icebergs. All round this region, which is always sealed in ice, 
the sea grows shallower towards the south ; the material dredged 
up fr<Hn the bottom is composed of worn fragments of rocks, and 
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these are of a kind that only occurs in ccgitinents and continental 
islands. Land has been sighted nearly due south of each of the 
continents of the southern hemisphere. The dreary fpg-swept 
archipelago of the South Shetlands, 600 miles south of Capo 
Horn, lies n^t far from Grahaan’s Land, which Js crossed by 
the antarctic circle. Far south of Madagascar another glimpse 
lyas got of an ice-bound coast within the ant<irctic circle, known 
as Enderby Land. But it was south of New Zealand that 
Buss made his most remarkable discoveries. Ho 2 tusbed his 
sailing-ships on, following a rocky coastline, which ho named 
Victoria Land, after the then youthful queen, to 78“ S. lat. 
There,* nearer , the south pole than any. human being had been 
befpre, ho saw In the midst of -the ice two huge mountains shooting 
up more than 2 miles above sea-level, and one of these was an 
active volcano. He named them Mount Brebus and Mount 
Terror, after the two ships of his expedition, and sailed away, 
bitterly regretting that he could find no safe harbour where bis 
ships might stay until he could land and explore this wcaderful 
region. Nowne has ever bemi so far south since. There is no 
inducement there like the search for' a north-east or a north- 
west passage whieh drew mavigators into the arctic regions ; 
and only a special scientific expedition, sent out by some 
wualthir govemmenti is ever likely to force its way far within 
the antarctic circle. 

586. Kerguelexi lemd, more fitly called the Ide of Jhtola- 
(ion, although cmly in 60“ and midway between Africa and 
Australia, has many of the clUracteristics of the antarctic regions. 
The coast is carved into deeper fjords and more fantastic head- 
lands than that of any other land in the world. Although its 
climate is now so wet and blustering that scarcely any plants 
giciw, there are fossils in the rocks and thin layers of coal, which 
show that the tcmjierature must have l^een much hi^er at 
one time. The strong-winged albatross v'hich can follow ships 
more than a thousand miles from land, : nd innumerable hosts 
of smaller sea-birds make their home on the cliffs. A party 
of British and German astronomers lived for some months on 
the island in 1874, in order to obaerte the traiti|lit.<rf Venus, 
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fiom winch the distance of the Earth from the sun could be 

o 

calculated, as this remote sjiot on the Earth’b surface was one of 
the few well suited for making the observation Kerguelen 
Land was once much larger than it is now, and the whole of tlic 
subinniiic bulk which stictches for 300 miles soi^thwaid, wheio 
Micdoiiihl and Heiid Islands stand, was i>robably*i)aA of it 
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Coimbm, 98 

CM Wm, 82 

Colcsbcrg, 357 

Cologne, 110 

Colombia, 2lH)-301, 324 

Colombo, 172 

Colon, 300* 

Coloiwlo, r., 273 
Colorado, state, 273, 276 
Cohinibia, dist., 265, 276 
Columbus, diht'overer, 4,285,297 
(’omayagua, 284 
( 'otiio, Luke of, 124 
Compass, 10 
Comstock lode, 274 
Concepcion, 308 
Concord, 2td 
Confederate States, 257 
ConJitjuriition, dtf., 14 
Conge », r., 329 
Congo Free State, 350, 866 
Congo Territory, 340 
Congress of Unitm States, 268 
Congress of Vienna, 75 
Coiinangbt, prov., 72 
Connecticut, 262, 276 
Constance, 10 1 
Constance, Lake of, 102 
Constantino, 388 
Constantinople, 138 
Continental shelf, def., 22 
Continents, J6, 23 
Contour Hvts, 12 
Cook, Mt., 223 
Cook Strait, 219 
Cooktown, 205 
Cooinassic, 319 
Coorang, the, 213 
Ooponhagen, 79 
Copiaba, 807 
Copper, 96, 213, 307 
Copra, 226 
Coptic Church, dZO 
Ooqnimba, 307 
Cordillera, 273, 283 < 

Cordova, 100 
Cordova, Atm 
Corentyji, 

Corfu, it,, 185 
Corinth, 135 
Cork, 71 

Cork-oak, 96 ^ , 

Conientes, 318 * 

Corunna, 99 ^ 

CftbSOA ks, 148 ^ 

Costa Ilica. 286, 824 
('otoxiaxi, m., 301 

'^•n, 164, 226, 260, 266, 840 
u icil HluHk, 270 
« ' .untry, def,, 68 
Courtrai, 86 ^ 

Cracow, 121 

Crete, iu. 138 ‘ i 

Crimea, 148’ t-gT ^ 

Creations ' \ 

Cute, {>., 287, 82^4 
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CiicriQa, 302 
Curar^oa, 200 
Currauls, 135 
Currents^ ormuic, 31 
Cuzco, 305 
Cycliu]c«, <s., 13C 
Cy|)riiM, 130 
Cyrtnc, 33S 

Dahomey, 310 
Dakar, 348 
Dakota, 270, 270 
Dalmatia, 118 

Dainara Lam I, 351 
Damascus, 141 
Daiiiictta, S41 
Daniicinora, 77 
Danube, r., 106, 115, 133 
Danzig, 112 
Danlaiicllrs, 13S 
Dar Kor, 343 
Darling, r., 106 
Darmstadt, 114 
DaU'stj 140 
De Aar, 355 
Dead Hea, 141 
Dcbrcozin, 122 
Definitions of tenns, 21, 22 
Degree^ length of 8 
Do Kiuip, tlisL, 361 
Dckkan, 102 
Delagna Day, 826 
Dolu\\ar«', r., 2rj.t 
Dflawaro, state, 264, 276 
Delft, S3 

Delgailo, Capo, 827 
Dcllii, 168 
Dtdoraino, 218 
Deltas^ 24 
Denienira, r., 321 
Dciiilifiulii, 200 
D(‘iiniark, 78-80, 103 
Denver, 278 
Dvseris, 20 
Despot tsm, tlcf, 48 
Det.iidt, 268 
Di^^tipa, 319 
Dfait^/mfls, 83, 310, 856 
Dn*]^ Garcia, 171 , 

Dijon, 03 
Diiiaric Alps, 119 
Dindiiigs, 174 
Disco Bay, 241 
Dismal Swamps, 265 
Dividing Range, m,, 210 
Dnieper, r., 145 
Dobrudscha, jprov. , 1 32 
Dodo, 8M 
Don, r., 145 
Doixlognc, r., 88 
Douglas, 72 
Douro, r., 05 
Dover, 71 
DovreQeld, w., 74 
Dragon’s Mouth, 823 
Dminage Areas, 18 
Drakeu Berge, vi,, 328, 354 
Drammeii« 76 


Di^vo, r., 115 

DravidUins, 61, 105 

Dresden, 113 

Dublin, 71 

Dulcigno, 134 

Diiim, »*., 145 

DuiKlce, 69 

Dunedin, 224 

Durban, 359 

Durham, 70 

Dusseldorf, 110 

Dutch East Indies, 175, 103 

Dutch Guiana, 321, 324 

Dwina, n, 145 

DyuJes, 177 

Knrth, the, 13, 14, 16 
Earthquakes, 07, 190, 219, 203 
Easter Island, 2*28 
Eastern Archipelago, 55, 175- 
170 

Eastern Ghats, m., 162 
Knstey'Ji Jtealm, 43 
Eastern Turkestan, 181, 180 
hUist Imlia Company, 161 
l^^nst London, 357 
i<]ast River, 262 
East St. Louis, 271 
Ebro, r., 95 
Echuca, 212 
Ecuador, 301-803, 324 
Eddystone rock, 71 
Kdioi of Nantes, 02 
Edinburgh, 69 
Kffgs, 125 
lOginont, Mt., 222 
Egypt, 380-344, 865 
EiffI, M., 106 , 

Eisenach, 113 
Ekaterinburg, 150 
Elbe, r., 106 
Elberfeld, llO 
Elburz, nt,, 68 
EJoplniuta, is,, 170 
Elsinore, 79 
Ktnilian lioaiJ, 128 
Emu, 200 
Bndosed iieas, 25 
Enderby J-aiul, 367 
Bngadine, the, 10*2 
England, 60-71 
Eutre RIns, prni\, 313 
Epeniay, 04 
Ephesus, ruins, 138 
l^pirus, old prov., 13i» 
Ijjuatorial currents, 31 
Equatorville, 351 
Eguinox, 01 
Erebus, Mt., 367 
Erfurt, 113 
Erie. Lake, 234 
Erroinango, 226 
Erzernui, 130 
Kscuintla, 283 
KscurUd, 99 
Kso, is., lOl 
Esparto grass, 337 
Esquimuult, 252 


Esquimaux, 239, 241 
Essen, 111 
Essequibo, r., 3*21 
Ethiopia, 343 
Ethiopian N^ahn., 43 
Etna, Mt, 12S 
Eucalyptus trees, 125, 109 
Euphrates. 139 
Eiiraslav continent of, 51-193 
Euripus Stiuit, 185 
Europe, 22, 59 
Everest, .Mt., 57, 107 
Everglmles, tlie, 267 
Eyre, Lake, 107 

Fahlun, 77 

Falkland islands, 313, 324 
Falmouth, Jnnuiicu, 288 
Fiilsf: Bay, 355 
Famines in India, 163 
Farewell, Cape, 240 
Faroe Islands, 7.J 
Farsistan, prov., 158 
Fdlahin, 339 
Fernando To, is., 326 
Ferns, 220 
Ferrells Law*, 31 
Ferro, is., 7 
Fetickism, def, 45 
Fez, 336 

k'ezzan, prov., 338 
Fiji Islands, 22(5, 229 
Fingall, 2 IS 
Finlaml, 146 
Fimis; 75 

Finsteraarhorii, 101 
Firenze, 120 
Fiuiiie, no 
Pjords, 25 

Flanders, eldju'oi*., 81, 01 
Flemings, 84 
Flinders Range. 197, 213 
Florence, 120 
Florida, 267, 276 
Flowers, 183, 100, 355 
Flushing, 83 
Ply River, 170 
Fonseca, Gulf of, 283 
Foo-chow, 186 
Foniiby, 218 
Fonnosa, 186 
Fox, r., 269 
France, 87-04, 10.3 
Franc ia, dictator, 315 
Prankfurt-ou-thc-Main, 111 
Franhlin, explorer, 242 
Franz Josef Land, 243 
Fray Bentos, 314 
Free Town, 348 
Fremantle, 216 
J'^rench Guiana, 320, 324 
French ludo-Chlna, 173, 193 
French West Afl’ica, 348, 
365 

Friendly Islands, 227 
Frisian Islands, 80 
Fundy, Bay of, 249 
Fur-Hod, 244 
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FufuiH, 180 
KuHiyuiiia, m., 102 

Galapagob, Mf., 302 
Galata, 138 
Galatia, 138 

Galatx, 133 
Galena, 208 

Galicia, 118, 121 , • 

Gallc, 172 
Gallinus, Gain*, 202 
Gallipoli, i:is 
Galveston, 272 
Ganjres, r., 51, liVi 
Garfia, T-'ike, il.'i, 121 

(itnihultlty lUji'iiitor, 12 »; 
Garonne, r., 8S 
Gastein, 110 
OtiHihtk'fj 311 
Gam liana, r., 05 
tiaiiiisaiiknr, vi., lo? 

Geekni^r, 21',^ 

(Jelli*. 77 
Gellivera, 77 
Geneva, 104 
Geneva, Lake of, 101 
Genoa^l20 

(inu/ntphift Divisions oft 1-3 
Goor^iitowii, 321 
Georgia, 205, 270 
German Min]»”‘N 104-115, lt>3 
German States, lOO 
German West Alriea, 240, 351 , 
30 ■» 

Gettyslnirg, 2ii5 • 

Ghent, 80 

Giant Mountains, 105 
Gibraltar, 100 
Gilbert IslanOs, 225 
Gfn-sen>j /m)f, IhO 
Gip]).s1nn(l, ilist.f 212 
b'/yK/V.s, 08, 117 
Giionde, eatfhrj*, 88 
Giseh, 342 
Giuryevo, 133 
Glasgow, O'J 
Gleiielg, r.t 210 
Glommoii, 74 
(roa, 170 

G«)l)i ilesert, 57, 187 
G(}ila\eri, r., 102 
Goilliavn, 241 
Go«ltliaal», 241 
Golcondu, 170 
(Joldt 123, 160, 211, 232, 361 
Gold Coast, 34H 
Golden Gate, 232 
Golden Horn, 138 
Gondar, 344 
Good Hope, Cape, 320 
Gotha, 113 
Gothenburg, 77 
Gothland, w,, 74 
Gothlaml, prov., 76 
Gottingen, 111 
Goulburii, 209 
Graaf Re>mct, 367 
Gracias 4 Dios, Cape, 281 


Graham's Land, 307 
Grahaiiistown, Cajie Co7., 357 
Grahainstown, N.Z., 222 
Grain Gimst, 348 
Gtanipians, Victoria, 210 
Granada, I^'icarufjua, 284 
Granada, St»ain, 100 
Gran Chaco, 295, 310 
Grand Cuiwn, 273 
Grail Sasso, ni., 128 
Graz, 119 

Great Atisiraliaii Bight, 105 
Great Banks of Newfound- 
land, 253 

Groat Harrier Reef, 105 
Great Basin, 233 
(Jreut Bear Lake, 235 
Great Belt, 78 
(iicat Britain, 64-71 
Great Divide, 234 
Gieat Dividing Range, wi., 106 
Grt'at Glen, 65 
Great Karoo, 355 
Gi-eat Lakes, 234 
Gieat Naiiiacpia Tjand, 351 
Great Ouse, r., 06 
Great Plains, 234 
Great Plateau, 327 
Great i^ssia, 140 
Great Slave Lake, 235 
Givcian Archi|Mdago, 130 
(Jrcoce, 135, 136, 193 
Greenland, 240, 241 
Greenock, 60 
Grenada, is., 200 
Greiiadiiics, is,, 200 
Greiinah, 838 
(treyinouth, 223 
Greytownf 284 
Griqualaiid West, 355 
Griqua Town, aoo 
Gua<lala;1ani, 280 
Guadalquivir, 95 
Guadeloupe, 280, 321 
(ruadi, meaninf/t 06 
Quana^juato, 270 
Guarani tribe, 31 1 
Guardafui, Gape, 327 
GaatciiiuJdl 283, 324 
Guayaquil, 302 
Guayas, r., 302 
Guevo U pas, 176 
Guiana, 320 
Guiana Plateau, 204 
Guinea, Gulf of, 326 
Gulf deft 23 
Gulf Stream, 32, 70 
Gutta-percha, 174 
Guyeiine, old prow, 93 
Gwalior, 168 
Gympie, 205 

Haarlem, 83 
Hague, the, 83 
llaiderabad, 166, 170 
Haiti, is., 287, 288, 324 
Hakodate, 191 
Halifax, 248 


Halle, 112 
Halniand, r., 161 
Hamburg, 100, 111 
Hanii, 187 
Ilaiiiiltoii, Oni.t 251 
Jfamitic race, 47 
Haiiniierfest, 76 
Ilaiig-Chow, 181 
lIan-kow^l.S4 
Hanoi, 174 
Hanover, 111 
Ilardanger-fiord, 76 
Hart foul, 2ri2 
liar/, VI., 50 
Halt(*ras, Cajic, 231 
l^uraki Gulf, 221 
llavaiia, 287 
Havre, 0 :* 

Hawaii, 228, 229 
Ifawea, Laki*, 223 
Hawke Iljiy, 221 
Hawkesbury, 206 
Hay, 200 
IJ eat It and, def., 21 
Heard Island, 308 
Hebrides, 65 
Hecla, m., 80 
Hei^jas, prop , 140 
Ilcidelberg. 114 
Height of Laud, the, 234 
Hellenes, 135 
Holsingborg, 77 
Helsingfors, ]4«> 

Hemp, 145, 178, 279 
lleiut, 160 
llerault, dep., 93 
Jlernulanouni, 120 
IJi-rgott Springs, 215 
llori-rml, r,, L59, lOO 
Hvrmoiipolls, 136 
llcr/egovinn, 110 
llcs.se, 100, 111 
Ilesse-Nassau, pror., Ill 
Jliffhlaiids uf SeotUtiid, 65 
High Plain, def, 22 
Higli Tuucrn, wi., 119 
Hill, def, 

Himalaya, w., 57 
Hindu Kush, m., 58, 101 
Hindus, 63, 1C5 
Iloang-Ho, ■/*., 182 
Hobart, 218 
Hokitika, 223 
Holland, 80-83, 193 
Holyhead, 72 
liomlo, 101, ;{01 
H'iiidiira.s, 2^)3, .324 
Ifoiig-kiuig, 1 k6 
HmiioIuIu, 228 
vac Tunnel, 262 
I I] etowii, 355 
I .ui II, Cape, 202 
n.a Springs, 271 
Jhttvntofs, 333 
Horns, H62 
Tlualinga, r., 303 
Hud.soii Bay, 26, 285, 251 
Hudson Bay Compemi, 215 
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Hudson River, 262 
Hu«. 174 
Huelva, 100 
Hull, 70 

Humber estuary, CO 
Hungary, 118, 122 
Hnnsruck, m., 100 
Huron, Lake, 234 
Hurrimnrso/ Went VrifUeSf 280 
Hydrosphere^ 14, 22-34 
Ilyogo, 102 

Iberian peninsula^ 01 
Iberians, Cl 
Iceland, 79 

I-ehang, 185 « 

Idaho, 274, 276 

Mrla, 119 

Ikopa, r., 363 

Jllawnrra, dist.^ 209 

lllin ani, m., 800 

Illinois, 268. 276 

Incur tv f lU/.f 23 

India, coasts of, 54 

Indiana, 268, 276 

Indianaiiolis, 268 

Indian Empire, 161.171, 103 

Indian Ocean, 18, 29 

Indian Territory, 271, 270 

Indigo, 104, 283 

Indo-Cliina, peninsula, 64 

Indus, r., 102 

lukernian, 148 

fvland Sea, def, 25 

Jim r., 102, 116 - . 

Innsbruck, 119 '* 

Interlaken, 102 

liiteriiutlniial llcopi, 20. 

Invercargill, 224 ■ - 

Inverness, 69 

Iona, 69 

Ionia, 138 

Ionian islands, 136 

lima, 270, 27(i 

Jliswicli, Virloria, 205 

IqiiKiue, 307 

Iran high plain i 58 

Ireland, '71 

Irkutsk, 154 

Iron Mountain, 271 

Iron-ore, 95 

Ischia, is., 129 

Isipingo, 359 

Island, 21 

Islands, co7itinental tie/., 23 

Isle of Desolation, SU7 

Isle of France, 364 

Isle of Man, 72 

Ismailia, 843 

Ispahan, 158 

Istkmvs, d^., 21 

Italy, 124-130, 193 

leory, 153, 334 

Ivory Coast, 348 

Jalapla Pass, 167 
Jamaica, 288, 324 
^ James River, 265 


Jamestown, 365 
Japan, 189-192, 193 
Japan Sea, 65 

Japura, r., 301 , 

Jassy, 133 

Java, 60, 176 

Java Sea, 26, 56 

Jaxartes, r., 151 

Jeiklah, 140 

Jena, 113 

Jtnghis Khan, conqwror, 160, 
181 

Jercs, 100 
Jersey City, 263 
Jerusaletn, 141 
Jpvfs, 121, 147, 336 
Jeyporo, 169 
Jhelarn, r., KW 
Jilolo, is,, 178 
Johannesburg, 801 
Jokjokaria, 177 
Jonlan, r., 141 
Jotim tjeld, m., 74 
Juan Fernandez, is., 308 
Jubbulpore, 170 
J^juy, 313 
Jnngaria, 181, 187 
Jung'frau, m., 101 
Jura, m., 59, 101 
Jute, 164 

KaduLv 161 
Kaiotur Falls, 321 
Kalahari Desert, 829 
, jK^Lihchatka, 164 
Kanakas, 226 
.'KfijUihow, 187 
JCanduluir, 161 » 

Kainly, 172 
Kuiieui, 347 
Kangaroo, 199 
Kansas City, 271 
Kansas, r., 236 
Kansas stale, 271, 276 
Kapuiida, 214 
Karachi, 169 
Kara Sea, 52 
Korlowito, 122 
Karlskrona, 77 
Karlsruhe, 114 
Karuak, ruins, 312 
Kanin River, 158 
Kashan, 158 
Kashgar, 186 
Kashmir, 166 
Kattegat, 52 
Kauai, is., 228 
Kauri pine, 220 
Kazan, 150 
Kelat, 159 
Kelts, 62, 66, 89 
Ke-lung, 186 
Keiiia, m,, 328 
Kentucky, 267, 276 
Kermodec Islands, 224 
Kertch, Strait of, 148 
Keweenaw Point, 208 
Key West, 266 


Kezbek, Mt., 157 ' 

Khaiber Pass, 161 
KharkofT, 148 
Khartoum, 343 
Khiva, 151 

Khojak Amram, m., 161 
Khorassan, prov., 159 
Khot^i, 186 
Kiakhtft, 15« 

Kiandra, 20 *j 
K icking Horse l*uss. 251 
Kieif, 148 
Kiel, 111 

Kllauca, crater, 228 ^ 

Kilimanjaro, oi., :i‘2S 
Killamey, lakes, 72 
Kimberley, 355 
Kimberley, dist., 216 
King G(!orgft*s Sound, 210 
Kingston, Jumairtt^ 288 
Ivingslnn, N.Z., 224 
Kingston Ont., iBo 
Kingstown, 71 
King William's Tovrn, 357 
Kirghiz, 151 
Kishineif, 148 
Kistna, r., 102 • 

Kinsin, is., 192 
K^joleii, ?»., 74 
Kobi, 192 
Kolariuns, 61, MSr 
Koiiigratz, 1:JV *v ' ► 
Koiiigsbcrg* 

Kong IV^oinil^laSf^Sl 
Kongslx rg, Jt» 

Kooiinga, 214 , 

Kordoian, 3 i:i • ** ’ 

Korea, 1S9 
Koriuks, 154 
Kosciusko, 3Tt., 196 
Knikatou, 170 
KraHUovodsk, 1^2 
Krfiinnitz, 123 
Krmistadt, Hungary, 123 
Kronstadt, liussia, 1 17 
Kuching, 177 
Kuen-lun, m., 57 
Kurds, 139 
Kurile Islands, 190 
KVro SIwo, 32 
Knrrachce, 169 
Kuruman, 353 
Kyoto, 192 

Labrador, 253 
Labrador current, 32 
La Brea, 323 
Laccatlives, i$., 170 
T.4ichlan, r., 106 
Lacfiuer-tree, 199 
Lodronc Islands, 225 
Ijadysmith, 359 
Ijagos, 349 
La Gnayra, 328 
Lahn, r., 105 
Lahore, 169 

Lake of a Thousand Isles, 250 
Lakes, 20 
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Lr jfanclia, 99 
Ijau<lskmna, 77 
Lan0wttj*'s^ 47 
La l*ay, :iO«i 
La Plata, 312 

La Plata lliver Systi'in, 295 
l^tppSf 76, 147 
Laimta^'orgo, 32s ^ 

Jjarissa, 136 ^ • 

Lariiar.i, ' IJ(J * 

Tjissa, ISS 

5, 6 

l-auiic(*>i<i»n, 218 
L^ri‘nri'it /«., 235 
101 

Lead VI 11c, 273 

IjelKiiioii, lit., in 

Leeds. 70 

Lci-ward inlands, 2S5. 2S1 
324 

JA‘^,'l)nni, 1^ 

Leh, loO • 

LeichteiisL'in, 101 
Leinster, yi/oe., 71 
Lc»j»zij', II :i 
Lemberg, 121 
Leiin^ I’., 1.1 1 
L(‘oii, JV/e/ieo, 2S0 
Lenn, ?s n'artujim, 281 
Leon, old 09 

LeojMildyTlIk 351 
Lesser A'ntlftisj*. 2S9 
Levnka. 

hillii'i'fcvi.is, fOi.T 
Li or ' 

J.iifwin De.'jcrl, 313 
Lie^a*, stl 

Uj'nrKi, jnvWf 129 
Lille, 02 
Luiiii, 301% 

Liirut^jes. 93 
Jiitiiori, 285 
Lnn|)oi>o, r., 328 
Id HE, 120 
Lipai'i, in.f 129 
Li]ipe, 109 
J^isbon, 07 

LiUi^'nw, 200 ' *. 

J.ithosphci'i^^ 14 
Lithuania, oldprov,, 147 
Jdttle Holt, 78 
Little Rook, 271 
Iiittlu Russia, 118 
Liverpool, 69 
Liverpool Plains, 206 
Liverpool Raiii^i*, m., 206 
LiviDgstone Falls, 830 
lAvingstonet missionuryt 334 
Livini^stonlfl, 347 
Livorno, 129 
Llano Fstacado, 272 
llanos, 40, 291, 322 
Loando, 351 
Lob-nor, lake, 187 
Ijochu'oon, explorer, 242 
Loddon, r., 210 


TiOdz, 147 - 

113, 182 

Loftiteii Islands, 74 

t oiri-, r., 88 
okiiign Moimtiiins, 329 
Ijokoja, 348 
Uiiiilvardy, pmi\, 127 
Lombok, IS., 17.5 
Lomond, Lctcdi, 69 
Loudon, 71 
London, (hit., 2.M 
IjOng Island, 202 
Loivjittidv, 6 

Long White Mnnntalns, 186 
Loo-Choo, is,, 189 
Ijord llowo Island, 210 
I^(n-eiizo Marquez, 361 
Los Angelos, 275 
Louisiana, old prnr,, 2.56 
Louisiana, state, 271, 270 
Louisville, 207 
Louvain, 86 
liow Aielii|M*lago, 227 
Lowell, 201 

Lower Austria, prov., 118 
Lower Califonda, pruo,, 277 
Low Plain, (kf,, 21 
Loyalty Islands. 220 
Lnbe«sk, 109, 111 
riUCHnic, Lake of, 102 
Tiuekiiow, 168 
Lnmher, 247 
Lund, 77 

desert, 159 
Luxemburg, 83 
Luxor, ruins, 3-12 
Iiuzon, is,, 178 
Lynn.s, ^ 

Lyttleton, 224 

Maah. See Mrnse 
3liuislrieht, 8.3 
Macao, 186 
Macas.s.ar, 17S 
Mac-ill maid Island, 368 
Mucdonmdl Ibuiges, 215 
Macedonia, oldprov,, 187 
Jifackeime, r., 236 
Afaclurc^varujator, 213 
Macon, 93 

MaiMiuark* Harbour, 217 
Madagascivr, 327, 362, 365 
Madeira, is,, 97 
Madeira, r,, 296 
Madison, 269 
Madnis, 166, 170 
Madrid, 99 
Madura, it,, 177 
Maelstrom, 74 
Magdala, 344 
Magdalena, r., 293 
Magdeburg, 112 
Magellan, disraverer, 297 
Maggiorc, Lake, 102 
Magyars, 63, 117 
Mobanadi, r., 162 
Medbogany, 282 
Mdivrattas, 165 


Mnimachin, 187 
Main, r,, 105 
Maine, state, 261, 276 
Mainz. lU 
Maitland, 203 
Mn^iulia Hill, 359 
Malaera, 174 
Malaga, JOO 
Malar, Bfike, 74 
Malagn rolunrsimi rare, 46 
Malay Slati-s, 174 
Maldi\o.s, is., 170 
3/rr/;te 199 
Malmo, 77 
Malta, 130 
SfamiHoth, 153 
Man, 1 1 -.50 
Mana.nr, (!iilf of, 171 
Managua, 2.*<t 
Manehester, 70 
Manehesler, N.IL, 261 
Manelmna, 181, 186 
Mandalay, 171 
Mangkassar, 178 
Manila, 178 
Maiiipori, Lake, 223 
Manitoba, prov,, 251 
Mannheim, 114 
Maorics, ‘^20 
Maivi, 10-12 
Marai^iybo, 323 
Maranhao, 818 
Maranoii, 204 
Marco Polo, tniveller, I8l 
Mahtzu, r., ISO 
Marltiorongli, proi\, 223 
M.iroeco, 330, 30.5 

--'I 

i.t., 227 ' 

Marsala, 12.S 
Marseilles, 93 
Marshall Islamls, 22.5 
Martinique, 290 
Maryliorongb, 205 
Maryland, 204, 27ii 
Masai-land, 31.5 
Mascarenea, is., .304 
Maseai , J 10 

M.'issachasotts, 261, 27r> 
M.issHwa, 344 
Matabolc l^nd, .358 
Matterhoni, m., 101 
Malto (Jroaso, prtiv,, SIS 
Maui, is., 22.S 
Manna Kca, m., 228 
Manna Loa, vi , 228 
Mauri tills, is., 364, 36-5 
Meat, 209, 314 
] JO 

d jckleiiburg-Rcbwerin, ir»u 
U .‘ckleii hu rg-8trol itz, 1 09 
Medina, 140 

.Mediterranean Hea, 25, 26, 53 
Meissen, 113 
Mekong, r,, 172 
Ml lanesia, 225>227 
Melbomuc, 211 
Mciucl, r., 106 
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Memphis, 207 
Menijihis, ruins, 342 
Menaiij, n, 172 
Menrlocino, Capo, 232 
Mendoza, 312 
Moatouc, 03 
Afercator’s J Projection, 11 
Mercodo, 275 
Morida, 2.S0 «■ 

Meruliuii, 0 
Morriiiiai', r., 2Gl 
M^a’sey, ?•., O'J 
Morv, 152 
Afesds, 273 
A1o.shod, 150 
Mosopotaiiiia, 139 
Mossiiui, 128 
Alf-Htiztws, 278 
Alotz, 115 
Alciisc, r., 84 
Moxioo, 277-280, 324 
Aloxioo, city, 279 
Alexioo, (iiilfof, 20, 23 J 
Alozaudor.u), iirov., 158 
Alichiguii, Lake, 231 
Miohi^na, state, 208, 270 
Alikroiiosia, 225 
Milan, 127 
AHlkt, 103 
Milwaukee, 200 
Alinas (Icraes, pro?;., 319 
Mimlanao, ij>., 178 
Aliiiiitiapolis, 270 
AlinneHot.a, i>tuk, 270, 270 
Missioii(‘.s, jtrou.f 313 
MiMsiHsippi Ikisln, 230 
AliMMisNippi delta, 232, 272 
Al ississippi, state, 207, 270 
Alissoim, r., 230 
Alissouri, state, 271, 278' 
Mistral, 125 
Aiohilo, 207 
Aloclia, 1 10 
Alo<U'iia, 128 
Mahaiiiniedaus, 137 
Alojaii^o, 303 
Aloid.'ivia, prov,, 132 
Ahdlrndo, 304 
AtoltiMK^ 357 
Moluccas, 50, 17S 
Mona Oliariuol, 287 
Monncii, 01 
Aliiii^'tdia, 181, 187 
Moiiffufs, 40, (51, 1S7 
MoiiotheUm, def., 45 
Monroe Ifuctrine, 277 
Alonrovia, 348 
Alons, 80 

Momoom, 30, 103, 107 
Montana, 274, 270 
303 

Afonte Carla, 04 
MoiiteneKi'o, 12**5 
Jilontc Jlosa, 101 
.Monto Video, 814 
, Montj'oiiiery, 207 
Atontpellier, 93 
Montreal, 250 


Montserrat, is,, 289 

Mooh, 03, 96 

Aloquis, 273 

Alorava, r., 131 

Moravia, 118 * 

Morea, 130 

Aformoius, 274 

Afoacow, 149 

Moselle, r., 105 

Alnaqiiitii Const, 284 

Alouliiiein, 171 

Mountain, tie/,, 22 

Mount BLschoft*, 218 

Mount iKjfty llan^c, 197, 213 

Mount Victoria, 2(>9 

Alourzonk, 338 

Mozambique, 340 

Mozaiuijique Channel, 327 

Mudtfpe, 209 

Mulilhuusen, 114 

AfujUcs, 149 

Miikdeii, 180 

Mulattoes, 273 

Aluhja scrub, 199 

Aluiiicli, 113 

Munster, prov., 71 

Murchison Falls, 340 

Murcia, 100 

Alurray, r., 196; 213 

Muiray Bridge, 214 

Murrumbldgee, n, 190 

Afysorc, 106 

Nagasaki, 192 
Nagpm-e^ 170 
Namur, KO 
Naiiaiiuo, 252 
Nankin, 184 ^ 

Naimii, explorer, 240 
Nantes, 92 
N.apier, 222 
Naplps, 129 
Napo, r., 301, 303 
Najsilenn the (In’ot, 90, 126, 
340 

Narbada, r., 1('2 
Nasliviilo, 207 
Nassau, 289 
Natal. 35S, :W9 •* 

Natchcr, 2i57 
Nebraska, 271, 270 
Neckar, r., 105 
Negropont, is., 135 
Netjro Jiace, 333 
Nelson, 2*23 
Nelson, r., 235 
Nepal, 107 

Netherlands, the, 80-8:; 
Neuchatel, 104 
Neiie.luitel, Lake of, 102 
Nevada, 274, 270 
Nevis, is., 289 
New Alniaden, 275 
New Amst-cnlaiii, 3*21 
New Brunswick, prov., 219 ^ 
Now Caledoina, is., 2*20, 229’ • 
Newcastle, 70 
Newcastle, Natal, 359 


Newcastle, N.S.W., 208 • 
New Englami Range, 200 
New England States, 2()0 
Newfoundland, 253, 254, 324 
New Guatemala, 283 
New Guinea, bu, 179 ' *• 

New Hum2)shire, 201, 276 
New H^ven, 202 
New IlcUides, 225 
Now .Jersey, n*3, 270 
New Mexico, 273, 270 
Neiv Northern Ileal ni, 42 
New OrloauH, 272 
New IMymouth, 222 ^ 

Newport, 2«;2 
New Provideiiei', is., 289 
New Russia, 1 IS 
Now aouth Males, ‘100-210, 
229 

New Westminster, 25‘i 
New World, 10 
New York, uti/, 2(fe 
New York, state, 202, :i7»i 
New Zealand, 219-224, 229 
Niagara Falls, 234 
Nicaragua, 281 324 
Nicaragua, Lake, 2')! t 
Nice, 93 
Nickel, 226 
Nicolayevsk, 154 
Nicoya, Gulf of, 2C5- 
Nieuewveld.Bergi-, vi., 354 
Niger, r., 331 
Niger Coiiyjang, 347 
Niigata, iT/l 
Nijni Novgorod, 1 '>0 
Nile, r., 330 
Nilgiri Hills, 170 
Nimes, 93 
Nineveh, 139 
Ning-po, 185 
Nisch, 133 
Nislmpur, 159 
Nordcnskjold, explorer, 52 
Norfolk Island, 210 
Nornmudy, old prov., 9*' 
Norrkdping, 77 
Norrland, ymu*., 7(> 

North America, 22, 230-2'-'o 
North Cape, 52 
North Carolina, 2G5, 276 
North Sea, 26, 52 
North-West rassage, 212 
N.W. Provinces and Oinlh, 
160 

Norway, 75, 76, 193 
Norwegian Sea, 26 
Noumea, 226 
Nova Scotia, t^rov., 243 
Nuremberg. 114 
Nyassa, Lake, 329 

Oahi?, is., 228 
Oakland, 275 
Oaniai'U, 224 
Oban, 69 
Obi, r., 153 
Odense, 79 
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Od%r, r., ]00 
OduHsa, 148 
Ofen, 122 
Oliio, r., 204, 207 
Ohio, statCt 207, L*7<J 
•Oft,City, 20,4 
Oil rivors, 340 
Okhotsk, Sra, 55 
OhiKi, ij!., 7*4 # ® 

Odd Calabar, 3%9 
OhltMibiii’". 100 
Old (hiah-mala, 2?^3 
uUI Xotihci'h JIuilin, 42 
out U'orhl, 10 
^>7ifaT!t Ik'inc, w., 35,'l 
Olyiiijms, Ml., I3t> 
UJiui'ia, 271 
Oman, i iO 
Oiiehno 222 
Outai I -. Iriikr, 231 
Oiita: 1 * 1 , {H'oi'., 2 ,0 
Ookit p, 3#i 

Ooiitu; nr, 

lit I, 100, Ls", 

0|M*rto, 

OrfMi, 337 

Oi.ia^'t* Fn'« Stnto, 300 
UiMT, 32S 
On*^'OH^ 275, 270 
Ori' MoMiitaiuH, 105 
Oiviibiir^, 150 
Orj^aii .Mrmiifaiiw, ;jl'j 
< biimco, r., 2l»4 
Orizaba, 'a/., 270 ^ 
Orkin'VS^ /s., 05 ^ 
Oilmans, ‘.*2 
Oii»>a, i04 
Orst*\!4, 123 
Oriira, 3tKi 
O-^aka, 122 
Ostrnde, 80i 
Oat I ichcs, ^', 4 
l^tairo, 223 

Ott.iwa, 250 

Ottoiiiaii Eiiipiir, 130-1 11 
Oiidtshdoni, 350, 

Ohi o Prcto, 31 0 
Oiiso, r.i (i<* 

Onfi urTfy dr/, 23 
OvumIo, 00 
ihnt, 101, 354 
Oxford, 71 
Oxiis, r., 1.51 
Oyapok, r.f 320 

Pacific Islands, 224-220 
Paiiilic Ocean, 18, 27 
Padttiig, 175 
Paluing, 174 
Palawan, is., 178 
Palenilmiig, 175 
Palermo, 128 
Falestino, 141 
Palma, 100 
Palmas, Cape, 326 
Palmerston, 215 
Palvi oil, 34S) 

Pamir, 60, 151 


I 205, 311 

raMjKro, 311 • 

Panama, 300 
Paiiga‘Panga, 227 
n’apeeU*, 227 
Fapna, 170 
Para, 31S 

Paraguay, 3U-315. 324 
Panigoay, »*., 2t‘5 
l‘aroih'h M/irtiif «,/<•, C 
Paramanljo, 321 
Paramatfa, 208 
Parana, r., 205 
l*aria, iiiilf of, 323 
Paris, 01 
Parma, 124 
Parnassus, Ml., 130 
J*aro.s, is., 13.5 
rtt liF, 

. Putagtinin. ;*»or., 310, 313 
I •(!//( s. 100 
1 I’at* , nil) 

Patras, 135 
Pay.saiidii, 314 
IN'Kiii, isi 
IVlew Lslatids, 225 
IVlotas, 3iy 
Peiiiba,^is., 327 
Penang' 174 
I*eniasnla, thf., 21 
Peninsular iVar, 07 
Penniiui cliain, 65 
Pennsylvania, 263, 270 
l*era, 138 
IVradenia, 172 
Perak, 174 

Pergiinio.s, ruin^, l::s 
Perm, 150 
Pernauftmeo, 318 
Pcisepolis, 158 
Persia, 156-150, 103 
Persian Gulf, 26, 53 
Pertli, rr. Aiist., 216 
Peru, 303.305, 32 4 
Pcsliawer, 160 
Pestli, 122 
Petelmra, i\, 145 
Petra, 140 
Pitrokimi, 151, 203 
Pelndia, 251 
Pliiladclpliia, 263 
ridlippiue Islands, 56, 178, 
103 

Phillipopolia, 134 
Physical Geoyrajthy, l.3-3*S 
Piiiardy, oUl2>rf)V., 01 
Pieton, 224 
Pi er1 mon t, prov. , 1 28 
Picteri nan tzl ui rg, 350 
I’ilcomaj'o, r., 205 
Pillau, 112 
Pilnt Knob, to., 271 
Pilsen, 121 
Pindus, ?/i., 130 
PiTWfe vmrbhcsy 147 
Rnpus, 135 
jPhia, 129 

^teiairn Island, 228 


Pitch Lair, 323 

Pit-IIolc City, 2tl4 

Pittsburg, 264 

Plai'erville, 275 

PIa7iUy distrihution of, 30-41 

Platrnu, dcf., 22 

Platte, r., 236 

IMenty, Hay of, 221 

Plevna^l.'U 

Plymmitli, 71 

Plymouth. .Uo.s*?,, 261 

Piioni-]>enh, 17J 

Po, r., 121 

Point Parma, 203 

PiiJa, 110 

^Ndami, 117 

Polnr Vvr rents, 32 

I'oiar erjn'ditioin^, 242 

Pnliirity of Knrth, I 

IN > I y 1 1 eta I a , 227 -220 

Polylhehm, dtj., 45 

Pomerania, vrur., 1 1 1 

rom]>eii, 129. 

Pimdieherry, 170 
Ponies, SO 
Poona, 170 
Popocate)n*tl, w., 270 
Port Adulaidu, 21 4 
Portage, 260 
Port Alfred, 357 
l*ort Augusta, 214 
Port -ail- Prinee, 288 
lN>rt Clialiiiers, 221 
Poit Kli/abeth, 356 
Port' .Jackson, 208 
Poi t land, Maine, 261 
Port l.ouis, 3t)4 
JNnt Morcjsby, 170 
** »rt \atal, 350 
»>rt TSolsoii, 251 
ort Nollolh, 350 
j orto Alc-gre, 310 
lN)rt «tf Spain, 323 
Pt»rt Pine, 21 4 
Port Uo^al, 28S 
Port Sai.l, 313 
Portsmouth, 71 
Port Stanley, 313 
Portugal, 07-08, 303 
Portuguese Kast Africa, 346, 
365 

Peutnguese West Africa, 351, 
365 

Posen, 112 
Potelic'fstroom, 361 
Poti, 151 
Potomac, r., 265 
Pobisi, 306 
d.sdam, 112 
rrgue, 121 
' -r iries, 30, 234 
Pivssburg, 122 
IVLtoria, 3Gl 

Prince Edward Island, prov., 
240 

Prut rot wii in tratle, 250 
I’rovidence, 262 
Province Wellealey, 174 
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PniRsla, 109-113 
Piiwblo, li79 
J^U'bloSf 273 
Puerto Cfibcllo, 823 
Puerto Rico, 287, 324 
Puna, 805 
I^unaSj 803 
PiinjjiD, IGO 
Puiita Areims, 308 t 
PnnfHn?nas, 2s5 
122 

Piitiiiiiayo, r., 301 
Pyreiif'es, m., 00, 05 
Pyi-eiUH’R, m.f Victorin, 210 

Qrrnp.r', 240 

Qiu't'iiHlarnl, 203-205, 229 
Queenstown, 71 
Queenstown, X.Z., 221 
Queretaro, 279 
QuetU, b'lO 
Quiliniane, 340 
Quito, 302 

RAnnA, 348 
ItahbitM, 207, 220 
Raw'll sn. Jlf) 

JiaivfnU^ 30 

Rainy River. 247 

Roijputnna states, irsl 

Rangoon, 171 

Rann of Katcli, 169 

Ratisbon, 114 

Roacling, Vvn,, 203 

Ileeife, 318 

lipd Indiana^ 238 

Rea Sea, 25, 20, 53, 344 V 

Regensburg, 114 

Regniia, 251 

Reims, 04 

Ih’iUjinnii of wankindt 45 
JlrjfUhlir, tlef, 48 
lleslit, 158 
Reunion, 304 
Reuss-(}rei2, 109 ^ 

Reiiss-fjelileiz, 109 
Reval, 140 
ReykiiiVil<, 80 
RbaetiiiTi A^is, 102 
Rhine, /•., 102, 105 
UhiuelaiuL, prnv.^ 110 

Rhode Islaiul, 262, 270 

Rhodope, K'i4 

Rlninc, r., 88, 101 

Rice, 125, 161, 190 

Ricliinorid, 205 

Riga. 146 

Rigi, 9»., 103 

Riniouski, 249 

Rio CJolorado, r., 205 

Rio de. .Taneirn, 319 

Rio fJramle del Norte, r., 230 

Rio lirniulc do Sul, j>roi’., 319 

Rioja, 313 

Rio Negro, r., 295 

Rivers, 19 

RiviTsdale, 350 

Roaring Furtias, 35^ 


Rockhampton, 205 
Rockfy Mouiitains, 233 
Rnggervcld Berge, m., 354 
Romanic j)eoples, 02, 90, 120 
Rome, 129 
lloraima, m., 321 
Rosario, 312 
Rosea, 134 
Rosetta, 341 
Rosa, disetwereTy 360 
Rotorua, Ti<‘ike, 221 
Rottcnlain. 83 
Roubaix, 92 
Rouen, 92 
Ruapeiin, w?., 221 
I Ruhr, r., 100 
Rumania, 132, 193 
Riimelia, Eaateni, pro?*., 134 
Russian Empire, 142-155, 19L‘ 
Rusteliuk, 134 

Saule, Cape, 231 
Siidowa, 121 
Saghalicn, is., 155 
Saginaw, 208 
.SVwo, 174 

Sahara <lescrt, 931 
Saigon, 174 
St. A nil re wa, 69 
St, Alin’s, 288 
St. Augustine, 267 
St. Elias, Mi., 233 
St. Etienne, 93 
St. GjUI, 104 
St. GoUiOid, 101, 127 
■ St. Helena, U., 304 
St. John, N.H . 249 
St. .Tohn’s, 2.54 
St. Kiltia, f'i(toria,2r2 
St. Kilrts, i.s., 289 
St. liawrciiec Basin, 2.34 
St. Louis, 271 
St. Louis, SVanf/fd, 3JS 
St. Lueas, Cai>e, 232 
St. Lucia, is., 290 
St. Mary, Cape, .362 
St. Paul, 270 
St. Paul de Loando, 351 
St, Petersburg, 14<i • 

St,. Tliomaa, is., 289 
St. Yineent, is., 290 
Sajaii, m., 58 
Saiado, r., 295 
SalamaiKia, 09 
Salem, 261 
Salina, 251 
jSafwow, 252 
Salonika, 137 
Salt, 121, 103 
Saltn, jirot’., 313 
Salt l^ikc City, 274 
Salvador, 283, 321 
Salzburg, 418, 199 
Samai-a, 150 
Sainanuig. 177 '. ' ' 

Sain.areand, 152 
SanilM'e, r., 84 
Samoa, 227 


Samoyeda, 147 ' 

San Antonia, Cape, 287 

San Bins, 279 

Sandcrbaiis, 169 

Sandhurst, 212 

San Domingo, 2SS, 324 

Saudwich Islands, 228 

Sen Felpie, 308 

Sail Fraiidisoo. 275 

San Jacinto, 'J72 

San Jose, Cousta RicH', 285 

San Jose, (htfttemfila, 28.3 

San Juan, r., 284 

Still Lui.s, 312 , 

San Marino, 127 

Stinpo, 1 '., 188 

San Sal vail or, 283 

Sant. a Te, /;ror., 312 

Santander, 99 

Stuitiago, Chile, 308 

Santiago, Cubn, 2S7 

Santiago del E.stei4t, 3i;i 

Santonn, is., 130 » 

Santo.s, 319 • •' 

Sai» Franci.seo, r., 294 
Satuie, r., 88 

Sao Paulo, 319 t 

Saporo, 191 
Saracen.^, i>3 
Saraklns, 159 
Sarawak, 177 * ..• • 

Sardinia, 1.30 
SaslcaLdiewaii, r., 235 
Satpiiri IblLs, 36)2 
Sail It St. Diary, 208 
Savanilla, 301 
Savannah, 206 
Hav.aimah-la-Mar, 2SS 
Savnra, 319 
Save, r., 116 
Saxe-Alteiiburg, 109 
Saxc-Colmrg ami Urdha, 109, 
113 

Saxe-Mein ingen, 109 
Saxo- Wei mar, 199, 113 
Saxony, 109, 113 
Scandinavian ])t‘ninsnla, 7J-TV 
Scarborough, 7u 
Schannilmrg-l.iiipe, 109 
Scheldt, r., 84 
Scheninitz, 123 
Schiedam, 83 

Sehlcs wig- Holstein, 78, 111 

Schuylkill, r., 203 

Schwarz- Rutlolsl.ad t, 109 

Sell warz-Sondershausen, 109 

Scilly Islands, 05 

Scotland, OS 

Scutari, 138 

Sea-level, 29 

Sea Range, m,, 316 

Sea^, 25, 20 

Seasons, 9 

Selauistupol, 148 

Sedan, SH * 

Scgon, 348 
Seine, r,, 88 
Scistuii swamp, 161 
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fkhast 294, 316 
tkmitic liucet 47 
Scnciral, 34S 
HcouT, 189 
Serajovo, 120 
Sercrift, 307 
Serpent's Monili, 323 
Severn, ?■., tin ^ 

Servia, 133, l!t3 • 
Servicj'tnii, 21% 

Seville, itK) 

Seychelles Aretilin-lacjo, S< 
Shrill hausen, 102 
Ij^ianio (li MTt, l.'>7 
Shanghai, 

Shannon, liO 

Shttif 171 

Shark's Jlav. 2 PI 
Sha1-el-Arah, i:;9 
.aim'll, its, ISS, 207, 311 
Shellielrl, 70 
Sh« t Ijunl^, as-,, Oj 

iS'/i/Wf s, 

Sliiiiaiii'.V, 101 
iShjiax, ins 
Shire, r., 32S 
,S7a»r/, </./, 23 
Shoitlaiiil, 222 
Shoshone, 3ns 
Shutts IMaleaii, 337 
Siam, 17%-;1.73, 103 
Smn"'*laiw^J.sn 
Siheiia, ir»2-i:i5 
Si hi Valli.v, 361 ^ 

Sicily, 12 S ^ 

Si.ha, (Jull'of, 327 
Siena Aeaniv, ni., 201 
Sierra (iiuiihn laiiia, /a., 99 
Sierra la one, 3 IS 
Sierra M.uliv, in., 233 
Sierra Macsira, »?., 287 
SieiJ-a M^cna, 95 
Sierra Nevada (America), ?«,, 
2 53 

Sierra Nevada du Santa Marta, 
w., 300 

Sieira Nevada (Spain), m., 96 

Sierra Pari me, vi., 294 

Sikoko, 1-S9 

Silesia, 112, 118 

<S'i//., 03, 123, I S3, JOO 

Ni/irr, 1 00, 207, 274, 278 

Silvcrton, 207 

Simla, 167 

Simon's Town, 355 

Shnooms, 339 

Sinai, nu, 141 

Si-n};nn-fu, 184 

Sinyaiiore, 174 

Sintjhtilcfie, 171 

Sinopt', 138 

SirtHTo, 125 

Sitka, 244 

Skaw or Skagon, 78 - 

Slave. CVKlst. 348 
Slarem 157, 317, 333 
Sla.vonia, 118 
HktvifM’J, 146 


Smyrna, 138 
Sneeuw Bergc, w., 354* 
Society islands, 227 
Socotra, IS., 327 
Sogne-fjoi d, 74 
SokoU\ 347 
Solomon Islands, 225 
* Somali Peninsula, 327 
. Sound, the, 78 
22 

Soutli A trican Republic, 300- 
3* *•2, -kin 

South America, 201*323 
Sonffi ^imcru'oii lUahn, 43 
Soiitlhiiiiplon, 71 
South Austi-alla. 213.215, 220 
South Carolina, 265, 276 
Southern Alps of New Zea- 
land, 223 . 

Southern Ocean, 27 
South Slietlaiids, ts., 367 
Spain, os-jod, 103 
Spanish Town, 2l>8 
Sparlel, CJaiio, 325 
Spey, r., 65 
Spe’zia, 129 
Spice Islands, 178 
Spin^fiti, 198 
SpiUhergen, is., 243 
Sjiorades, is., 138 
Srinagar, 167 
St all'll, 6!» 

Stamhoiii, 138 
Nouif'y, pijflorfir, 334 
Stanley Kalin, 329 
Stanh'y Pool, 330 
Stanovoi, m., 5S 
Sbiiitluirpe, 205 
Stavai1!;er, 76 
Stawell, 213 
Stellenboseh, 365 
.Strpprs, 40, 145 
Stettin, 111 
6Vecc7i5on. /iortd, 347 
Steyr, 120 
Stockholm, 77 
Stonn Uei-ge, m., 354 
AVorw*. 3r» 

StraitiTOeltleiiienlM, 171, 193 
Strasburg, J1 1 
Stratford-on- Avon, 70 
Strom boll, 129 
Sturgeons, 150 
Stuttgart, 114 
Btyria, prov., 118 
Suakin, 343 
Sucre, 306 
SinhiJi, 843 

Sudetic Range, m., 105 
Suez, 313 

Sugar, 89, 107, 177, 20-J, 287, 
321, 304 

Suleiman, m., 58 
Sulphur, 125 
Sulu, is,, 173 
Siilu Sea, 26 
Bumatra, is,, 56, 175 
Sunderland, 70 


Sungari, r., 180 
Stinl* Plain, def,, 21 
Sunnites, 137 
Superior, liike, 234 
Snral>aya, 177 
Surakarta, 177 
Siii.it, 170 
Sunnam '^21 
Stith) Wuntiil, 274 
Suva, 227 

S\ calami, /mu' , 76 
Sweden, 76, 77, 193 
lue, 133, 207, 276 
Swincimindc, 111 
Swit/erlaml, 101-104, 193 
Svdiiev, N.S., 21 S 
Sydney, N.S.W., 208 
Syeiie, 342 
Syra, i*., 130 
SyraeuKc’, 12S 
Syria, 111 
Szegeden, 122 

Tfthle-hnul, dr/., 22 
Table Moiiiituiu, 355 
Tabriz, 158 
Tali lit, *536 
Taganrog. 148 
IhgUH, 95 

Tahiti, is., 227, 229 
I'akasima, e«., 192 
Talea, 308 
Tamar, r,, 217 
Tamatavn, 

'J'rtinwoiih, 208 
Tauanaiivo, 363 
'iViuganyika, Lnko, 329, .'llii 
Tangier, 336 
'fapajos, r., 295 
7'iy‘iorn, 31 S 
T.aiirobunc, 171 
Tajili, /•„ 162 
Tarifa, Caiie, 100 
Tim III, r., .58, lb7 
Tiuhkend, 1.62 
'rabinania, 217-218, 22i> 
'J'atm, m., 122 
Ihuinus, m., 106 
Taupo, Izikc, 221 
VVrt, 169, 172, 183, 190 
Teak, 171 

I'e Anaii. Lake, 223 
Tegucigalpa, 284 
'Teheran, 158 
TehurMas, 313 
I'rlrgraph in Australia, 202 
3’el-el-Kebir, 341 
'reueriffe, 99 
.\"inerta«*e, r., 236 
'( iiTie^HCO, state, 267, 276 
.'i litcrtield, 208 
'IVplitz, 121 

'J’i'<Hiend,ama Falls, 301 
Terai, the, 167 
'l\'rai)nca, prov., 303 
Teiawera, Lake, 221 
Terror, Mt., 367 
Teutons, 02, 67^ 76, 107 
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TfixaH, 272, 276 
ThainuH, r., Git 
Tliai r desert, 169 
1'hebes, rui/M, S42 
Tlieisa, r., 115 
Thessaloiiica, 137 
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^IVIACMILLAN’S Q EOG R A PH I C A l' SERTES. 

' Edited by ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R,S. 

Dimcior ’General of the Geological Surcey of the United kingdom. 


The following List t)f Volumes is contemplated : — 


iV:®ae Teaching of G-eography. A Practical Ilaiid- 
liooK ftu- the use of Teachers. By Akchibald Gkikik, F.K.S. 
•Glote ,6ya 2s. . : * [llmdij. 

** ’ • y j,i • . 

*** Tlis aim of tins volume is to advocate the flaims of Ocoj^rapliy as 
an udiicatlonal Discipline of a high order, and to show how these 
cliiiins may be' practically recognised by teachers. 

Tlic Times I — “ The hook is written with Mr. Goikic's well-known flnoncy and 

oloquel^e, and wQl ho read with profit aiM idoasnro l»y any one. Nothing, in our 
estimation, coiiM be inoru,s:iti«facU>ry, or cojculated to lead to iiuwe pwilltahln resnUa, 
t^#an tlio suggestions eontslincd in the introductory chapters for the elementary tcach- 
hig of the subject’.' . . Mr. Geikie’s volnnm, ns a whole, lifts geography into a new 
atmosphere. If his euggeHtions are faithfully follriwcd in all onr sehools the result 
ceiilil not hut ho of the highest lM*n(‘fit tr) education all round. '. . . It ought in be 
welcomed with open arms by all frie.iid« of reiil e« Incation.** 

The Journal of JCducation says: — “This simple and un pro bmt ions hand-book for 
teachers scrv(‘s as a fitting intriMjuction to a new geographical series jwojcctcd and 
editc«l by the same author. Such a series, the scojms of wlmdi is indirectly indicated 
in tlijrt volume, is greatly needed — something less arnl and fonnal than the tabular 
statements of the old-fusliioned geogmpliies, and more methodical and systematic than 
the modem g(^iap1ii('al Ueaders. And no iittcT editor fur such a scries could have 
Isjcii chosen. ^>t only has Dr, Geikie a witle and profoun<|i knowledge of his subject, 
hut he has grasjasl the first iiniiciplo of perlng()gjcs,-^;Diat-IU)0>i^ledgo profileth little i>r 
nothing unless it is gained in the riglit wayj hy ohserygKunjA.aud induelion, and so 
liecomes a liMiig germ of tut tire growth, not a siore of ^ ^jjHp trrial. This principle is 
the kevnolc of the hand-book .*md various applicsCCuSdnw admirably worked out, 
espi'ciallv in the eailier stages.” ‘ ‘ 


The Uev. U. II. Quick, in the Jtmrnal of EdveatUrn. for October, says:— “As tills 
h.u»k il^slill young, I may .say what 1 l>elieve evt-ry one will jwiy whcji tlieyknow it, 
that it i.s one of the best ('outri but ions ever made in lhi.s count ly to the art of teaching. 
T .shouhl strongly rceoiiimeiid all young teachers to read it, and they will learn much 
that m.ay bo applied to many subjects of iiistrucliun bc.sides geograjiliy." 


Nature says : — “ In this book Dr. Geikie renders great seiwices to the caiuses both 
ctfediu aLion and of geograpliy. ... In the greater portion of his hook Dr, .Geikie is 
oceiiTiied in asserting and deuion.siiAting the possibility of laying this founfiatjoo fn 
general .science oiihsidc the laboratory, and by a skilful use merely of the cxpeiiC^ce of 
common life, and lio does so with signal sue.coss. If teachers will etud^^Diis method, 
sTid if examining authorities will cease to thwart their efforts, there iftay he some 
('hance of removing the book-bias ft’oin our teaching, and of making the decisions of 
our examiners more nearly rese mble t hose of the great world in after life.'* 

The Saturday Review Geikie treats his subject in its fullest accepta- 

tion. His general x^i’inciples mhst^.eonimend thciiisclves to every teacher who wants 
his pupils to form true conceptions of things, and not .learn so many words. This 
volume is largely oftcuilled known In iMMany as ITeiincUshuji*Ut and as 

«... iHpfEat this early < > vhat will ultimately lead 

^ . n-ait teaching ; and 'so nmi ^ r as takes placeinside the 
*pte things, ‘and not wi th lessons L o,i. a text-took. Bo far as 
Oeildo would dispense with hooks entirely. With the 
'* Is ip i^mposslble. Mi;«.6eJlk!o has certainly begun at 
>tin^ teach the ^ 


far as possible Mr. Gciki< 
nn to geography inus]" 
M^ol must deal _ 
pupils are oeis^i 
present race of ^eaoherS 
the right end, therefojtw^ 
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2. The Elementary School Atlas. With 24 Maps 
in Colours, specially designed to illustrate 'all Elementary Text- 
Eooks of Geography. By John Bartpolomnw, F.'RO. S. 

4to. 1 b. r ' * * # 

• ■* fi 

The 24 coloured maps in thts Atlas are as follow:— (1) Six different 
Views of tlio World in Hemispheres ; (2) Map of Europe ill *rative 
of Geographical Terms ; (3) Maps of Horne Geography illustrating^ 
Map -making; (4) Diagrams illustrating Latitude and ^'Longitude, 
Day and Night, dtc. ; (6) The World in Heinisphcres;*:Comparativc 
Area of Oo^tmont wi^h Topillarion ; (6) The World,' ‘showing'^ 
Height of Laisa and Depth of Sea ; the World, showing Climate 
Zones; (7) The 'World, showing extent of the British Empire fvftd 
main routes of Travel ; (8) Europe, Political ; (9) Central Europe, 
Physical ; (10) Central Europe, Political ; (11) British Isles, Oro- 
graphical ; (12) British Isles, Itiver Basins and Kainfiill ; (13) 
British Isles, Railways and Coalfields ; (14, 15) England ; (16, 17) 
Scotland ; ^8, 19) Ireland ; (20) Asia ; (21) Africa ; (22) Iji, 
America ; (23) S. America ; (24) Australasia. Mariner's compass on 
back of cover. 


TheSeUwn^y Beview says: — ** Messrs. Macmillan arc, we think, somewhat new- 
comers in the ixui|hpubliahing trade. 'Hioir Elementary School Atlas, hOY^^vur, 
in which they have the practised assistance of Mr« Bartholomew, is "a good 
attempt, and ough^^ ^ widely used. The maps are ^ody and,*- ^mo illustraUvc 
••diagrams, showing how dA^j^^ven landscape^ will be itscfiil Cpr imitation.*' 

liie Chiardian B^ys ' Elementary SeJiaol A this, which wo have 

received from Messrs, lo Wmosta model of judicious selection ami 

arrangement. Of *tes wnlcn it contains, six arc devoted to the 

couiiiients and Auraalailik#, ^..aoubie-pitt*^ nilw-of the British Tslos, and the 
remainder to useful dlagrafll|i»#1iv phyaiogrhiphKM 'ciutrts. This is as it should he. 
With the exception of the chart showing zones of climate, the plate;^ a;ir»» .Wcll- 
colour^ the names throughout are distinctly • printed, and above all there are 
not tdo many of them.” 


The Journal of Education says : — ‘'The map of Europe illnstrating gcogra]ihical 
terms and the sketches showing tlie difference between a map and a pi^n or pietnre, 
are good ideas well eyecute^ It is also a gor>d idea to place in a corner of the 


Oipntinental ^ps arniap-'ef England on the 

,Board School At 

SQaxjS, It coni 


It is also a gor>d idea to place in a corner of the 
,nd on the wme{.cide.” 

jSchool AtlM fc^s'^fi' excellent 


SQaxjS, It contains plans 

biiil's-eye vf^s, illustrations of geogr^lffm terms, views of the world 
aspects ; diagrams illustrating the zones, the parallels of latitude and meridians of 
longitude, the idtemation of day and night, the curvature of the earth's suflhce, the 
oomparativo populations of countries and the areas of continents and oceanil; 
physical maps snowing heights of land and n^er, zones of climate, rainfall, and 
river basins, and political maps of the Continents, the British Islands, and Australasia, * 
all brightly coloured, and ** 

. The 3^ohnl<«^0raayi^^«i and skilfully-executed 

mag^ind il1intr4tibttr,‘Abatly bound in; a lidM| covex? . Bealdea^ 

(VmHl?>pBgecQlouM'xgeP*''^lSugiand, Scemnd^and mland, than 

four others illustrating ihe" dhysical and commercial poiRaiMoxui British Isles. 

Itlsa very v^oat^ thea^ - ;'7V 
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ACM 1.LLA GEOGRAPHICAL SERI tf-Cminui, 

3? iui^'falexnentary Oeography,of 'Uie British Isles. 
By Archibald Grikie, F.R.S. 18 mo. Is. [Ready. 

8ay« Dr. A. (icilcit' is bo well known by his able and lurid 
^ t^^^ses 4||3 |||||k ^at tbosc who believe in coml^Ug eome instnictlob lii that 
V tearhinf; of Will welcome a work like the 

^British Isles, isaued in Geographical Series.' 

We have ra^MMSi^,^th aschoed^book at once' bo delightful •and so valuable." 

Tlt^ Mii^nsine f^ays : — "This lltfle volume , of 'Macmillan’s 

GeognC|«riic^t^i|^ ' has lu^c: prepared in accordance with the method of instruction 
erplamcdaiid advocatcil in th*' author’s brmk on 7'Ae Tettching of (ieography, wliich is 
the foundatiop^&tlie A\liole senes. The piinciplo tliat lii‘S|^t the root of Dr. ileikie's 
^‘teaching is" fti'at geography slionhi lie a ii*al and not merely a verbal study- tliat it 
shojild^be treated so ns to app'^al to Die observing powers, the juilgiucnt, aiul the 
imagination of the ^<dK)lar, arnl not imnely <o hi.s inetnory. 'fids root-principle has 
T>eeii cari|fully obscrve<l in the present llttlo boi>k. It does upt consiKt, like the old 
text-books and ^onle of the new ones, of merer lists of names that are ‘ linked v^ith no 
idea or association.' Each jdaci*, m occordaircc with Ibo author's rule, is *coniiecli‘d 
witli some jibjsical feature, some fact in history, or some other human interest.’ That 
IS excellent, and it is admirably woiked out ni the book. 8o also Is the description of 
thS physical feainres of the Ilrllisli Isle.s, on which the political gcogmphyis rounded." 


The Jtihnnvvm sajs ‘‘ A favourable specimen of what a book of this type sboulcl 
be. It is 8ur]irisiiig how large an amount of infoniiatiou and whst Variety of matter 
the gntlior has succeeded in crowding into 127 very small pages without rendsrtnjr htf 
little book repellent." 


file ScntsmH^ .says : — “ The book is prepared in aocu] 
struction advocaterl in the anthgr’K Teachinff^ 
was point.ofl out li<*ro on its appearaned^, 
description ol Die pliyRi<*al featuros^f 
text-book for children.” v 4 ,*'^ 


ioal Teacher says : 



f^tb tlic plan of in- 
k. the value of wbicli 
stress oft" the 
way an adinihftble 


% Is an cxcelt 


a Bummar>’ of tlie geography 


Thod 

, Ilf ohAJyands. The islands are first treated of as a whole, and their size, surtkieej ^ 
^ climate, productions, and other iiileresling features described. Then each '€&SHsdi^'if?- 
trcaleil in greater detail, a short ileserijdioii of each county and its ehiCf ^Wfts 'l^ing 
.ailded to the phy.sienl features. Tlio style is clear and interesting, and the detaflearst 
full without being unnaturally burdensome. The figures fog. a£|g^^.An<^|k>pnj^tio^ 
enclosed in^j:!Eijpkctfi, and 



teac(ljjer." 

Mys:S%'aijsiii>SR^bo;;ic7r^^^ 

''Tn^SaS^f^tcaching geography are thrown* to the winds, and the imfc||eet becomes 
(what it .too r.arel‘;^waa‘rn the past) an iiiBtruroent of itsal educatiolL . Those genSfial^'^^ 
principles whii h the author haid down in the Introductory volume of Messrs. * ' 
millan's new Geographical are hfiro shown in their applfciitton to a partienlar 

case, so tliat^iAStefi|| 
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